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THE LORD OF THOULOUSE: 
A LEGEND OF LANGUEDOC, 


By Tuomas INGOLDSBY. 


Veluti in speculum. 
Theatre Royal Cov, Gard. 


Count Raymond rules in Languedoc, 
O’er the champaign fair and wide, 

With town and stronghold many a one, 
Wash’'d by the wave of the blue Garonne, 
And from far Auvergne to Rousillon, 

And away to Narbonne, 

And the mouths of the Rhone ; 
And his Lyonnois silks and his Narbonne honey, 
Bring in his lordship a great deal of money. 


A thousand lances, stout and true, 
Attend Count Raymond’s call ; 

And Knights and Nobles, of high degree, 

From Guienne, Provence, and Burgundy, 

Before Count Raymond bend the knee, 
And vail to him one and all. 


And Isabel of Arragon 
He weds, the Pride of Spain, 
You might not find so rich a prize, 
A Dame so “ healthy, wealthy, and wise ;” 
So pious withal—with such beautiful eyes— 
So exactly the Venus de Medicis size— 
In all that wide domain. 
March,—vou. LXx. XO. CCLXXIX. 
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The Lord of Thoulouse. 


Then his cellar is stored 
As well as his board, 
With the choicest of all La belle France can afford ; 
Chambertin, Chateau Margaux, La Rose, and Lafitte, 
With Moet’s s Champagne, ‘“‘of the Comet year,” * neat 
As imported,” —* fine sparkling,”—and not over sweet ; 
While his Chaplain, good man, when call’d in to say Grace, 
Would groan, and put on an elongated face 
At such “turtle, such turbot, John ‘Dory, and plaice ; 
Not without blushing, pronouncing a benison, 
Worthy old soul! on such very fat venison, 
Sighing to think 
Such victuals and drink, 
Are precisely the traps by which Satan makes men his own 
And grieving o’er scores 
Of huge barbecued Boars, 
Which he thinks should not darken a Christian man’s doors, 
Though “twas all very well Pagan Poets should rate ’em 


As “ Animal propter convivia natum.” 


He was right, I must say, 
For at this time of day, 
When we’re not so precise, whether cleric or lay, 
With respect to our food, as in time so passé, 
We still find our Boars, whether grave ones or gay, 
After dinner, at least, very much i in the way, 
(We spell the word now with an E, not an A: ;) 
And as honest Pére Jacques was inclined to spare diet, he 
Gave this advice to all grades of society, 
‘¢ Think less of pudding—and think more of piety.” 


As to his clothes, 
Oh! nobody knows 
What lots the Count had of cloaks, doublets, and hose, 
Pantoufles, with bows 
Each as big as a rose, 
And such shirts with lace ruffles, such waistcoats, and those 
Indescribable garments it is not thought right 
To do more than whisper to orcilles polite. 


Still in spite of his power, and in spite of his riches, 
In spite of his dinners, his dress, and his which is 
The strangest of all things—in spite of his Wife, 
The Count led a rather hum-drum sort of life. 
He grew tired, in fact, of mere eating and drinking, 
Grew tired of flirting, and ogling, and winking 

At nursery maids 

As they walk’d the Parades, 
The Crescents, the Squares, and the fine Colonnades, 
And the other gay places, which young ladies use 
As their promenade through the good town of Thoulouse. 
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He was tired of hawking, and fishing, and hunting, 
Of billiards, short-whist, chicken-hazard, and punting ; 
Of popping at pheasants, 
Quails, woodcocks, and—peasants ; 
Of smoking, and joking, 
And soaking, provoking 
Such headaches next day 
As his fine St. Peray, 
Though the best of all Rhone wines can never repay, 
Till weary of war, women, roast-goose, and glory, 
With no great desire to be “* famous in story,” 
All the day long, 
This was his song, 
“© Oh, dear! what will become of us ? 
Oh, dear! what shall we do ? 
We shall die of blue devils if some of us 
Can't hit on something that’s new !” 


Meanwhile his sweet Countess, so pious and good, 
Such pomps and such vanities stoutly eschew'd, 
With all fermented liquors and high-season’d food, 
Deviled kidneys, and sweetbreads, and ducks and green peas ; 
Baked sucking-pig, goose, and all viands like these, 
Hash’d calve’s-head included, no longer could please, 
A curry was sure to elicit a breeze, 
So was ale, or a glass of Port wine after cheese. 
Indeed, any thing strong, 
As to tipple, was wrong ; 

She stuck to ‘‘ fine Hyson,” ‘* Bohea,’”’ and Souchong, 
And similar imports direct from Hong Kong. 
In vain does the family doctor exhort her 
To take with her chop one poor half-pint of porter ; 

No !—she alleges 

She’s taken the pledges! 

Determined to aid 

In a gen’ral Crusade 
Against publicans, vintners, and all of that trade, 
And to bring in sherbet, ginger-pop, lemonade, 
Eau sucrée, and small drinkables mild and home made ; 
So she claims her friends’ efiorts, and vows to devote all hers 
Solely to found ‘* The Thoulousian Teatotallers.” 

Large sums she employs 

In dressing small boys 
In long duffle jackets, and short corduroys, 
And she boxes their ears when they make too much noise ; 
In short, she turns out a complete Lady Bountiful, 
Filling with drugs and brown Holland the county full. 


Now just at the time when our story commences, 
It seems that a case 
Past the common took place, 
To entail on her ladyship further expenses, 
z2 
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The Lord of Thoulouse. 


In greeting with honour befitting his station 


The Prior of Arles, with a Temperance Legation, 


Despatched by Pope Urban, who seized this occasion 
To aid in diluting that part of the nation, 
An excellent man, 
One who stuck to his can 
Of cold water ‘* without’”—then he’d take such a lot of it! 
None of your sips 
That just moisten the lips; 
At one single draught he'd toss off a whole pot of it, 
No such bad thing 
By the way if they bring 
It you iced, as at Verey’s, or fresh from the spring, 
When the Dog Star compels folks in town to take wing, 
Though I own even then I should see no great sin in it, 
Were there three drops of Sir Felix’s gin in it, 


Well, leaving the lady to follow her pleasure, 
And Saish th: » pump ‘with the Prior at leisure, 
Let’s go back to Raymond, still bored beyond measure, 
And har ping away, 
On the same dismal lay, 
‘Oh dear! what will become of us ? 
Oh dear! what can we do ? 
We shall die of blue devils if some of us, 
Can’t find out something that’s new!” 
At length in despair of obtaining his ends 
By his own mother wit, he t akes courage, and sends, 
Like a sensible man as he i is, for his trends, 
Not his Lyndhursts or E ideas, or any such high sIrs, 
But only a tew of his ** bae kstairs” ‘advisers ; 
‘*Come hither,” says he, 
‘*My gallants so free, 
My bold Rig marole, ‘aad my brave Rigmaree, 
And my grave Baron Proser, now listen to me! 
You three can’t but see I’m half dead with ennui. 
What's to be done? 
I must have some fun, 
And I will too, that’s flat—aye, as sure as a gun, 
So find me out * something new under the sun, 
Or I'll knock your three jobbernowls all into one 
You three 
Agree! 
Come, what shall it be ? 
Resolve me—-propound in three skips of a flea!” 


| Rad 


Rigmarole gave a ‘¢ IIa !"" Rigmaree gave a ‘* Hem! 
They look’d at Count R: aymond—C ount Raymond at them 
As much as to say “ Have you nihil ad rem : 
At ler veth Baron Proser 
Responded, ‘¢ You know, sir, 
That question’s some time been a recular poser ; 
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Dear me !—Let me see,— 
In the way of a ‘spree’ 
Something new ?—Eh!—No!—Yes ! No ;—it’s really no go, sir.’ 
Says the Count, “ Rigmarole 
You're as jolly a soul, 
On the whole, as King Cole, with hin pipe and his bowl ; 
Come, I’m sure you a devise something novel and droll” — 
In vain—Rigmarole with a look most profound, 
With his hand to his heart and his eye to the ground, 
Shakes his head as if nothing was there to be found. 
“*T can only remark, 
That as touching a ‘lark’ 
I’m, as much as your Highness can be, in the dark ; 
I can hit on no novelty—none on mv life, 
Unless, peradventure you'd ‘ tea’ with your wife !” 
Quoth Raymond, “ Enough! 
Nonsense !—humbug o 1—fudge! '!—stulf! 
Rigmarole, you’re an ass y—you're a regular Muff! 
Drink tea with her ladyship ?—I 1—not a bit of it! 
Call you that fun ?—faith Tecan’ tsee the wit of it; 
Mort de mavie ! 
My dear Rigmaree, 
You’re the man, after all,—come, by way of a fee, 
If you will but be bright, from the simple degree 
Of a knight [ll create you at once a Mar-quis : ! 
Put your conjuring cap on—consider and see, 
If you can’t beat that stupid old ¢ Sumph’ with his ‘tea!’” 








“That's the thing! that will do! 
Aye, marry, that’s new!” 
Cries Rigmaree, rubbing his hands, “ that will please— 
My ‘ Conjuring cap’—it’s the thing ;—it’s ‘ the cheese !’ 
It was only this morning I picked up the news, 
Please your Highness a Conjuror’s come to Thoulouse; 
I'll defy you to name us, 
A man half so famous 


For devildoms —Sir, it’s the great Nostradamus! 
Cornelius Agrippa ’tis said went to school to him, 
Gyngell’s an ass, and old Faustus a fool to him, 
Talk of Lilly, Albertus, Jack Dee !—pooh! all six 
He’d soon put in a pretty particular fix ; 
Why he'd beat, at digesting a sword, or ‘Gun tricks’ 
The great Northern Wizard himself all to sticks ! 

I should like to see you, 

Try to sauter le coup 
With this chap at short whist, or unlimited loo, 
By the Pope you'd soon find it a regular ‘ Do:’ 
Why he does as he likes with the cards,—when he’s got ’em, 
There’s always an Ace or a King at the bottom ; 
Then for casting Nativities !—only you look 
At the volume he’s published,—that wonderful book ! 
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The Lord of Thoulouse. 


In all France not another, to swear I dare venture, is 
Like, by long chalks, his ‘ Prophetical Centuries’— 
Don’t you remember how, early last summer, he 
Warned the late King ’gainst the Tournament mummery ? 
Didn't his Majesty call it all flummery, 

Scorning 

The warning, 

And get the next morning 
His poke in the eye from that clumsy Montgomery ? 

Why he'll tell you, before 

You're well inside his door, 
All your Highness may wish tu be up to, and more!” 


‘¢ Bravo !—capital !—come, let’s disguise ourselves—quick ! 
—Fortune’s sent him on purpose here, just in the nick ; 
We'll see if old Hocus will smell out the trick; 

Let’s start off at once—Rigmaree, you're a Brick !” 


The moon in gentle radiance shone 
O’er lowly roof and lordly bower, 
O’er holy pile and armed tower, 
And danced upon the blue Garonne; 
Through all that silver’d city fair, 
No sound disturbed the calm, cool air, 
Save the lover's sigh alone! 
Or where, perchance, some slumberer’s nose 
Proclaim’d the depth of his repose, 
Provoking from connubial toes 
A hint—or elbow bone; 
It might, with such trifling exceptions, be said, 
That Thoulouse was as still as if Thoulouse were dead, 
And her ‘ oldest inhabitant” buried in lead. 


But hark ! a sound invades the ear, 
Of horses’ hoofs advancing near! 
They gain the bridge—they pass—they’re here! 
Side by side, 
Two strangers ride, 
For the streets in Thoulouse are sufficiently wide, 
That is I'm assured they are—not having tried. 
—See, now they stop 
Near an odd looking shop, 
And they knock, and they ring, and they won’t be denied. 
At length the command 
Of some unseen hand 
Chains, and bolts, and bars obey, 
And the thick-ribbed oaken door, old and gray, 
In the pale moonlight gives, slowly, way. 


They leave their steeds to a page's care, 
Who comes mounted behind on a Flanders mare, 
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And they enter the house, that resolute pair, 

With a blundering step but a dare-devil air, 

And ascend a long, darksome, and rickety stair; 
While, armed with a Jamp that just helps you to see 
How uncommonly dark a place can be, 

The grimmest of lads with the grimmest of grins, 
Says, ‘‘ Gentlemen, please to take care of your shins! 
Who ventures this road need be firm on his pins! 
Now turn to the left—now turn to the right— 

Now a step—now stoop—now again upright— 
Now turn once again, and directly before ye 

’s the door of the great Doctor’s Labora-tory.” 


A word! a blow! 

And in they go! 
No time to prepare, or to get up ashow, 
Yet every thing there they find quite comme il faut; 
Such as queer-looking bottles and jars in a row, 
Retorts, crucibles, such as all Conjurors stow 
In the rooms they inhabit, huge bellows to blow 
The fire burning blue with its sulphur and tow ; 
From the roof a huge crocodile hangs rather low, 
With a tail, such as that, which, we all of us know, 
Mr. Waterton managed to tie in a bow; 
Pickled snakes, potted lizards, in bottles and basons 
Like those at Morel’s, or at Fortnum and Mason’s, 
All articles found, as you know without telling, 
In every respectable Conjuror’s dwelling. 


Looking solemn and wise, 
Without turning his eyes, 
Or betraying the slightest degree of surprise, 

In the midst sits the Doctor—his hair is white, 
And his cheek is wan—but his glance is bright, 
And his long black roquelaure, not over tight, 
Is marked with strange characters much, if not quite, 
Like those on the bottles of green and blue light 
Which you see in a chymist’s shop-window at night. 
His figure is tall and erect—rather spare about 
Ribs, and no wonder—such folks never care about 

Eating or drinking, 

While reading and thinking, 
Don’t fatten—his age might be sixty or thereabout. 


Raising his eye so grave and so sage, 
From some manuscript work of a bygone age, 
The Seer very composedly turns down the page, 
Then shading his sight, 
With his hand, from the light, 


Says, ‘¢ Well, Sirs, what would you at this time of night _— 


What brings you abroad these lone chambers to tread, 
When all sober folks are at home and abed 2” 
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The Lord of Thoulouse. 


“ Trav’lers we, 
In our degree, 
All strange sights we fain would see, 
And hither we come in company ; 
We have far to go, and we come from far, 
Through Spain and Portingale, France and Navarre ; 
We have heard of your name, 
And your fame, and our aim, 
Great Sir, is to witness, ere yet we depart 
From Thoulouse,—and tce-morrow at cock-crow we start— 
Your skill—we would fain crave a touch of your Art!” 


‘* Now naye, now naye—no trav'lers ye! 
Nobles ye be 
Of high degree ! 
With half an eye that one may easily see,— 
Count Raymond, your servant!—Yours, Lord Rigmaree! 
I must call you so now since you’re madea Mar-quis ; 
Faith, clever boys both, but you can’t humbug me ! 
No matter for that ! 
I see what you'd be at— 
Well—pray, no delay, 
For it’s late, and ere day 
I myself must be hundreds of miles on my way ; 
So tell me at once what you want with me—say ! 
Shall I call up the dead 
From their mouldering bed ?— 
Shall I send you yourselves down to Hades instead ?— 
Shall I summon old Harry himself to this spot ?”’ 
—‘‘ Ten thousand thanks, No! we had much rather not. 
We really can’t say, 
That we're curious that way ; 
But, in brief, if you'll pardon the trouble we're giving, 
We'd much rather take a sly peep at the living ? 
Rigmaree, what say you, in 
This case, as to viewing 
Our spouses, and just ascertain what they're doing ?” 
‘* Just what pleases your Highness—I don’t care a sous in 
The matter—but don’t let old Nick and his crew in !” 
—‘‘ Agreed !—pray proceed then, most sege Nostradamus, 
And show us cur Wives—I dare swear they won’t shame us!’ 
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A change comes o’er the Wizard's face, 
And his solemn look by degrees gives place 
To a half grave, half comical, kind of grimace. 
“* For good or ‘for ill 
I work your will! 
Yours be the risk, and mine the skill ; 
Blame not my art if unpleasant the pill!” 


He takes from a shelf, and he pops on his head, 
A square sort of cap, black, and turned up with red, 
And desires not a syllable more may be said ; 
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He goes on to mutter, 
And stutter, and sputter 
Hard words, such as no men but Wizards dare utter. 
‘¢ Dies mies !—Hocus pocus— 
Adsis Demon! non est jokus! 
Hi Cocolorum !—don’t provoke us !— 
Adesto ! 
Presto ! 
Put forth your best toe!” 
And many more words, to repeat which would choke us.— 
Such a sniff then of brimstone !—it did not last long, 
Or they could not have borne it, the smell was so strong. 


A mirror is near, 
So large and so clear, 
If you priced such a one in a drawing-room here, 
And was ask’d fifty pounds, you’d not say it was dear ; 
But a mist gather’d round at the words of the Seer, 
Till at length as the gloom 
Was subsiding, a room 
On its broad polish’d surface began to appear. 
And the Count and his comrade saw plainly before ’em, 
The room Lady Isabel called her ** Sanctorum.” 
They start, well they might, 
With surprise at the sight, 
Methinks I hear some lady say, ‘* Serve ’em right!” 
For on one side the fire 
Is seated the Prior, 
At the opposite corner a fat little Friar ; 
By the side of each gentleman, easy and free, 
Sits a lady, as close as close well may be, 
She might almost as well have been perch’d on his knee. 
Dear me! dear me! 
Why one’s Isabel—she 
On the opposite side’s La Marquise Rigmaree !— ) 
To judge from the spread ; 
On the board, you'd have said 
That the partie quurrée had like aldermen fed, 
And now from long flasks, with necks covered with lead, 
They were helping themselves to champagne, white and red. 
Hobbing and nobbing, 
And nodding and bobbing, 
With many a sip 
Both from cup and from lip, 
And with many a toast followed up by a *‘ Hip !— 
Hip !—hip !—huzzay !” 
—The Count, by the way, 
Though he sees all they’re doing, can’t hear what they say, 
Notwithstanding both he 
And Mar-quis Rigmaree 
Are so vex'd and excited at what they can see, 
That each utters a sad word beginning with D. 
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That word once spoke, 
The silence broke, 
In an instant the vision is cover’d with smoke ! 
But enough has been seen. ‘‘ Horse! horse! and away !”’ 
They have, neither, the least inclination to stay, 
E’en to thank Nostradamus, or ask what’s to pay.— 
They rush down the stair, 
How, they know not, nor care, 
The next moment the Count is astride on his bay, 
And my Lord Rigmaree on his mettlesome grey ; 
They dash through the town, 
Now up, and now down; 
And the stones rattle under their hoofs as they ride, 
As if poor Thoulouse were as mad as Cheapside ;* 
Through lane, alley, and street, 
Over all that they meet ; 
The Count leads the way on his courser so fleet, 
My Lord Rigmaree close pursuing his beat, 
With the Pace i in the rear to protect the retreat. 
Where the bridge spans the river, so wide and so deep, 
Their headlong ¢ career o’er the causeway they keep, 
Upsetting the Watchman, two dogs, and a Sweep, 
All the town population that was not asleep. 
They at length reach the castle, just outside the town 
Where—in peace it was usual with Knights of renown — 
The portcullis was up, and the drawbridge was down. 
They dash by the sentinels—* France et Thoulouse !” 
Ev’ry soldier (—they then wore cock’d hats and long queues, 
Appendages banish’d from modern reviews), 
His arquebus lower’d, and bow’d to his shoes ; 
While Count Raymond push’'d on to his lady’s boudoir—he 
Had made up his mind to make one at her soirée. 
He rush’d to that door, . 
Where ever before, 
He had rapped with his knuckles, and “ tirled at the pin,” 
Till he heard the soft sound of his Lady’s ‘‘ Come in!” 
But now, with a kick from his iron-heel’d boot, 
Which, applied to a brick wall, at once had gone throngh’t, 
He dash’d open the lock ; 
It gave way at the shock! 
(—Dear ladies, don’t think in recording the fact, 
That your bard's for one moment defending the act, 
No—it is not a gentleman’s—none but a low body 
Now could perform it)—and there he saw—NOBODY!! 
Nobody ?—No!! 
Oh, ho!—Oh, ho! 
There was not a table—there was not a chair 
Of all that Count Raymond had ever seen there 
(They ‘d maroon-leather bottoms well stuff’d with horse-hair), 








7 = T he stones did rattle underneath, 
As if Cheapside were mad.” 
Gilpin’s Tour in Middlesex and Herts. 
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That was out of its place !— 
There was not a trace 
Of a party—there was not a dish or a plate— 
No sign of a tablecloth—nothing to prate 
Of a supper, symposium, or sitting up late ; 
There was not a spark of fire left in the grate, 
It had all been poked out, and remained in that state. 
If there was not a fire, 
Still less was there Friar, 
Marquise, or long glasses, or Countess, or Prior ! 
And the Count, who rush’d in open mouth’d, was struck dumb, 
And could only ejaculate, ‘* Well !—this ts rum !” 


He rang for the maids—had them into the room 
With the butler, the footman, the coachman, the groom. 
He examined them all very strictly—but no! 
Notwithstanding he cross and re-question’d them so, 
’T was in vain—it was clearly a case of ‘* No Go!” 
‘‘Their Lady,” they said, 
“‘ Had gone early to bed, 
Having rather complain’d of a cold in her head— 
The stout little Friar, as round as an apple, 
Had pass’d the whole night in a vigil in chapel, 
While the Prior himself, as he’d usually done, 
Had rung in the morning, at half-after one, 
For his jug of cold water and twopenny bun, 
And been visible, since they were brought him, to none. 
But,” the servants averr’d, 
‘‘From the sounds that were heard 
To proceed now and then from the father’s sacellum, 
They thought he was purging 
His sins with a scourging, 
And making good use of his knotted flagellum.” 
For Madame Rigmaree, 
They all testified, she 
Had gone up to her bed-chamber soon after tea, 
And they really supposed that there still she must be, 
Which her spouse, the Mar-quis, 
Found at once to agree 
With the rest of their tale, when he ran up to see. 


Alack for Count Raymond !—he could not conceive 
How the case really stood, or know what to believe ; 
Nor could Rigmaree settle to laugh or to grieve. 
There was clearly a hoax, 
But which of the folks 
Had managed to make them the butt of their jokes, 
Wife or Wizard, they both knew no more than Jack Nokes; 
That glass of the Wizards 
Stuck much in their gizzards, 
His cap, and his queer cloak all X’s and Izzards ; 


Then they found, when they came to examine again, 
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Some slight falling off in the stock of champagne, 
Small, but more than the butler could fairly explain. 
However, since nothing could make the truth known, 
Why,—they thought it was best to let matters alone. 
The Count in the garden 
Begg'd Isabel’s pardon 
Next morning for waking her up in a fright, 
By the racket he’d kicked up at that time of night ; 
And gave her his word he had ne’er misbehaved so, 
Had he not come home as tipsy as David’s sow. 
Still, to give no occasion for family snarls, 
The Friar was pack’d back to his convent at Arles, 
While as for the Prior, 
At Raymond’s desire, 
The Pope raised his rev’rence a step or two higher, 
And made him a Bishop in partibus—where 
His see was I cannot exactly declare, 
Or describe his cathedral, not having been there, 
But I dare say you'll all be prepared for the news, 
When I say ‘twas a good many miles from Thoulouse 
Where the prelate, in order to set a good precedent, 
Was enjoin’d as a sine gua non, to be resident. 
You will fancy, with me, 
That Count Raymond was free, 
For the rest of his life, from his former ennutz ; 
Still it somehow occurr’d that as often as he 
Chanced to look in the face of my Lord Rigmaree, 
There was something or other—a trifling degree 
Of constraint—or embarrassment—easy to see, 
And which seem’d to be shared by the noble Mar-quis, 
While the, Ladies—the queerest of all things, by half in 
My tale, never met from that hour without laughing ! 


MORAL. 


Good gentlemen all, who are subjects of Hymen, 
Don’t make new acquaintances rashly, but try men, 
Avoid above all things your Cunning (that’s sly) men! 
Don’t go out o’ nights 
To see Conjuring sleights, 
But shun all such people, delusion whose trade is ; 
Be wise !—stay at home and take tea with the ladies. 
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If you chance to be out, 

Ata ‘regular bout,” 
And get too much of * Abbot's Pale Ale” or “ Brown Stout,” 
Don’t be cross when you come home at night to your spouse, 
Nor be noisy, nor kick up a dust in the house! 


Be careful yourself, and admonish your sons, 

To beware of all folks who love twopenny buns! 

And don’t introduce to your wife or your daughter, 

A sleek, meek, weak Gent—who subsists on cold water! 
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THE LATE PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
Part III. 
THE SPANISH PRINCES. 


Tue little manuscript which my friend placed in my hand, had been 
found in the chateau after the departure of the young princes of Spain 
from Valengay. It was written in a fair hand, and bore the follow- 
ing title : 


“ The Secret History of the Intriques, which ended in the Capture and 
Imprisonment of Ferdinand VII, and his Brothers at Valengay.’ 


The cahier was found in the library, and as there was but one per- 
son of the whole suite who ever went there, it is well known by whom 
it was written, a gentleman of truth and honour, at the very moment I 
am now writing this, holding a high situation about the person of the 
Queen of Spain, Isabella. The manuscript began as follows : 


‘In the month of March, 1807, the Prince of Asturias, who was in 
active and secret correspondence with Don Juan d’Escoiquiz, Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Toledo, his former preceptor, sent to him at To- 
ledo, where he then resided, a person in his confidence named José 
Marrique. The prince forwarded by this person a letter to be delivered 
into M. d’Escoiquiz’s own hands, wherein he spoke of his suspicions 
concerning the ambitious views of the Prince of the Peace, who, in con- 
sequence of obtaining daily, either from the king or queen, some new 
dignity or favour, became more and more powerful, particularly in 
possessing as he did the command of the army, the navy, and the mi- 
litia. Already the rumour had arisen that Charles 1V., whose health 
was declining fast, had appointed him Regent of the Kingdom. Once 
regent, the death of the king would open a new career to his ambition. 
Tie character of the Prince of the Peace, and his proximity to the 
throne, tended to excite alarm in the friends of the royal family. 

" M. d’Escoiquiz, in dismay at the contents of the prince’s letter, 
tiattered himself that it would be easy to undeceive the king and 
queen, with regard to the real character of the Prince of the Peace. He 
immediately penned a letter, which was to be delivered by the Prince of 
Asturias into the hands of the queen, in which he displayed, with 
great eloquence, all the danger in which the royal family stood, by 
the blind confidence the king reposed in the Prince of the Peace. This 
letter, full of reason and of truth, so much alarmed the Prince of Astu- 
rias, that he could never find courage to present it to his mother, and 
he merely copied it in his own hand. Somewhat ashamed of his own 
want of resolution, he wrote to M. d’Escoiquiz, that he judged it im- 
possible ever to enlighten the queen, and that he thought it would be 
easier to persuade the king to reason, if he could get an opportunity of 


speaking with him téte-a-téte. 


‘‘ The worthy Canon of Toledo immediately set about inditing another 
letter, which he endeavoured to adapt to the weak understanding of the 
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king, and sent it to the prince, who waited in vain for an opportunity 
of remitting it in private to his father. This document was copied, 
like the former one, by the prince himself, and likewise locked up in 
his desk, where they were both found on the seizure of his papers some 
time after. 

‘‘ The Prince of the Peace, who suspected that the reserve and taci- 
turn habits of the Prince of Asturias, served to conceal hostile in- 
tentions to himself, sought every means of undermining the fidelity of 
the young prince’s household, and made a proposition through the 
queen to marry him to Donna Maria Theresa, his sister-in-law, second 
daughter of the Infant Don Luiz. This princess was remarkable for 
her great beauty and ambition, and had already exhibited an inclina- 
tion for gallantry. The prince, who knew but little of her, beyond 
her personal attractions, had already given his consent to this union, 
when suddenly the ambition of the Prince of the Peace had become 
more insatiable than ever, and the marriage was broken off. 

““M. d'Escoiquiz, on perceiving that every means of gaining access 
to the king and queen had failed, and that the marriage with Donna 
Maria had failed also, began to imagine that the only hope of support 
for the Prince of Asturias, would lay in his marriage with a princess of 
the family of Bonaparte. M. d’Escoiquiz grew, in fact, quite enrap- 
tured with the scheme, which he himself had planned, and wishing to 
preside over its execution, he left his quiet retreat at Toledo, and came 
to reside at Madrid. There he became acquainted with Count Orquez, 
a gentleman much attached to the Prince of Asturias, and communi- 
cated to him his alarms and his future plans, In one of their secret 
conversations, M.d'’Orquez informed him that Don Diego Godoi, the fa- 
ther of the Prince of the Peace, was distributing money among the gar- 
rison of Madrid, and had thus corrupted a great number of the officers. 
A colonel of dragoons, Don Joaquine Jauregui, gave them intelligence 
of all that transpired, and informed them that to every officer of dis- 
tinction, Godoi had said, ‘ You see the miserable state into which the 
kingdom has fallen—the Bourbon dynasty is degenerated—the king 
cannot live much longer—the prince is a weak, capricious fool. Some 
change is necessary —we reckon on your aid.’ 

** Throughout the whole of Madrid, the secret agents of Godoi 
were at work night and day. The Abbe Stata, librarian of St. Isidore, 
had been imprudent enough to spread inflammatory writings, of which 
the object was to prove to the Spanish nation, that in the existing crisis, 
the only hope of salvation lay in an entire confidence in the judgment 
and experience of the Prince of the Peace. 

‘In this state of affairs, M. d’Escoiquiz was aware that not a mo- 
ment was to be lost, and that all true friends of the throne must at once 
league together for its defence. His first step was to obtain from the 
Prince of Asturias a kind of letter of credit, which authorized him to 
speak confidentially with the Duke del’ Infantado, a young man of 
exalted birth, of great integrity, and chivalrous courage, holding a 
high place in public esteem. Armed with this letter, written in the 
prince's own hand, he appointed a meeting with the duke, and together 
they swore fidelity to the throne, vowing respect even to the absurd 
blindness of the king, and merely concerting the measures to be taken 
in the house, when the king, whose health was declining daily, should 
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breathe his last; at which moment it would be the easiest thing in the 
world for the Prince of the Peace to conceal the death of the so- 
vereign as long as it should please him so to do. The hatred and 
suspicion which he had so craftily engendered in the bosom of the 

ueen against her son, had compelled her to fill the palace with troops, 
all devoted to herself and to Godoi. It was his design when, by the 
rules of etiquette established at the Spanish court, the exact moment 
arrived for the heir to the throne to appear at the bedside of the dying 
king, to have the young prince arrested, and to make him sign by force 
the necessary decree which should place the whole power in the hands 
of the favourite. The Duke del’ Infantado and M. d’Escoiquiz judged 
then, that the only means to guard against this outrage, would be to 
provide themselves with a decree, signed and sealed by the new king, 
by which the whole power, civil and military, would be placed in the 
hands of the Duke del’ Infantado, placing also beneath his command 
the Prince of the Peace himself. 

‘« Empowered by this decree, the Duke del’ Infantado, on the first 
signification of the approaching death of the king, was to declare his 
power, take possession of all the military forces, and to appear in the 
city and in the royal palaces, habited in the costume of Generalissimo 
of the Kingdom, with full intentions to arrest immediately the Prince 
of the Peace, if the conduct of the latter gave any cause for umbrage. 
M. d’Escoiquiz drew up this decree, and had it conveyed to the prince, 
with the necessary instructions, begging him to copy it with his own hand, 
and to fix his own seal upon the paper. ‘The prince complied with the 
whole of those directions, and the letter was placed at once in the hands 
of the Duke del’ Infantado, who was to preserve it carefully until the 
moment arrived when it would be required. The act was complete, 
signed according to Spanish usage, ‘ Yo el Re,’ and a vacant space 
left for the date, which was to be filled up by the Duke del’ Infantado 
at the moment of the king’s death. 

‘* About the middle of the month of June, M. d’Escoiquiz received 
another letter from the Prince of Asturias; in it was announced, that 
through the intermission of Don Juan Manual de Villena, his first 
equerry, he had received an important billet, signed by Don Pedro 
Giraldo, tutcr to the Infant Don Francisco, and that this billet was 
written by an individual belonging to the I’rench Legation. It con- 
tained the announcement of a most important and secret communica- 
tion, which it was the wish of the French ambassador, M. de Beau- 
harnais, to make to the prince. M. d’Escoiquiz, whom the latter had 
consulted with regard to the line of conduct which he ought to adopt, 
was of opinion that the prince's reply should be peremptory—that ‘ he 
meddled not with public affairs, nor gave rendezvous with public men.’ 
Meanwhile he undertook to discover if the message really came 
from the French ambassador, or was merely a trap laid by Godoi to 
condemn the young prince. This tried and valued friend, never at a 
loss, had soon invented a pretext to present himself before the ambas- 
sador, to whom he was unknown. He requested permission to pre- 
sent to M. l’Ambassadeur the first volume of an epic poem, to be en- 
titled ‘The Conquest of Mexico.’ 

‘‘ The ambassador, without appearing surprised at the sudden literary 
reputation usurped by M, d’Escoiquiz, answered with courtesy that he 
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would receive with pleasure the book and its author. After a few ob. 
servations relating to ‘the Conquest of Mexico,’ some few remarks 
on the state of affairs, bringing each of them nearer to the object they 
both had in view, M. d’Escoiquiz frankly questioned the ambassador 
on the subject of the billet which had been delivered to the Prince of 
Asturias, and begged him, as a point of honour, to tell him the truth 
concerning it. 

‘¢ The ambassador feigned a certain embarrassment, denied being the 
author of the billet, yet wished it to be understood that in reality he 
was; said that a message from an ambassador to the heir-apparent 
would scarcely have been admissible, but declared he felt much esteem 
for his royal highness, and that he would be greatly pleased by the per- 
mission to pay his court, en particulier, to the young prince. By all 
this specious reasoning M. d’Escoiquiz judged of the truth, and at 
once told him, without further disguise, that the prince firmly believed 
that the message came from him. 

““¢ Then why have you not brought me a written message in re- 
turn?” said M. de Beauharnais, involuntarily betraying himself; where- 
upon M. d’Escoiquiz returned in laughing answer, ‘ ‘That written mes- 
sages could be denied, therefore a preconcerted signal would, in his 
opinion, be more efficacious ;’ and before the conclusion of the in- 
terview it was agreed that, as the court was in a few days to return to 
Madrid, the ambassador would present himself, as usual, at the head of 
the corps diplomatique at the reception of his royal highness, and that 
the prince would ask him ‘ if he had ever been at Naples ?’ and that on 
turning as he would leave him, to pass to another ambassador, he would 
take his handkerchief from his pocket and wave it as he passed. 

‘*On the Ist of July the ambassadors were received by his royal high- 
ness, who supported M, d’Escoiquiz by giving the preconcerted signal. 
Two days after this M. d’Escoiquiz had another interview with M. de 
Beauharnais, who bade him rely on the sentiments of affection which 
Napoleon had ever felt towards the Prince of Asturias, and his readi- 
ness to maintain his cause against the Prince of the Peace. It was then 
that M. d’Escoiquiz thought it proper to bring forward the question 
concerning the marriage, and even went so far as to leave to Napoleon 
the choice of the princess of his own family whom he would prefer to 
place upon the throne of Spain. The utmost secrecy was sworn to on 
both sides, M. de Beauharnais promising to write immediately to Paris, 
in order that proper measures might be taken with regard to the king, 
so as to prevent any imputation of intrigue being laid to the charge of 
his son. 

‘*In consequence of the surveillance which was exercised by 
Godoi over every movement of the French ambassador, it was agreed 
that M. de Beauharnais and M. d’Escoiquiz were to meet for the first 
interview in a secluded spot of the gardens of the Retiro. It was about 
twenty days afterwards that M. d’Escoiquiz received an intimation 
that he would be expected during the hour of siesta, when they would 
have little fear of surprise, at the place which had been appointed. Here 
M. d’Escoiquiz learnt with the greatest astonishment that the answer 
which the ambassador had received from Napoleon was perfectly 
puerile and insignificant, never even alluding to the marriage; and M. 
de Beauharnais, attributing this silence to the absence of any written 
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communication on the part of the young prince, advised M. d’ Escoiquiz 
to persuade him to write directly to Napoleon. (Was this a snare ?) 

‘‘Tt is certain that M. de Beauharnais must have received some posi- 
tive instructions which he did not choose to reveal until the prince had 
further committed himself, and he suffered M.d'Escoiquiz to return to 
Toledo in disgust. 

“It was on the 30th September, 1807, that M. d’Escoiquiz received 
a letter from the ambassador, in which was quoted, as an extract froma 

rivate communication of Napoleon’s, the following words, each under- 
lined: ‘I beg not, neither do I sell—I act not without security. 
Have you received any offictal communication touching this affair ?’ 
The forms of political quackery employed in this letter induced M. 
d’Escoiquiz once more to return to Madrid; again did he meet the 
ambassador at the Retiro; again did M. de Beauharnais endeavour to 
persuade M. d’Escoiquiz to prevail upon the prince to write directly to 
Napoleon ; and the good canon, having the welfare of the prince at 
heart, yielded at last, and promised such a letter should be written. 

‘‘ Now the Prince of the Peace was all this time perfectly aware of 
every thing that was passing in the house of the ambassador, through 
the medium of the spies with which the latter was surrounded, and he 
caused the king immediately to write himself to Napoleon, which epistle 
was instantly despatched to the Spanish ambassador in Paris, the 
Prince de Masserana, with orders to convey it, the very moment of its 
arrival, to the emperor, in whatever place he might chance to be. It was 
natural enough that, with the dilatory character of the Prince of Astu- 
rias, his father’s letter should arrive long before his own. It reached the 
emperor at Fontainebleau, and excited much astonishment and indig- 
nation. It was full of bitter reproach against Napoleon for having 
encouraged a secret correspondence with the young heir to the Spanish 
throne, telling him beforehand of the despatch he was about to receive 
from the prince, and of all that the letter would contain ! 

‘That letter was full of protestations of devotion to Napoleon, and 
of admiration of his brilliant qualities, of the before-mentioned proposal 
of marriage, and of supplications to the emperor to aid in rescuing the 
country from the hands of the Prince of the Peace. 

‘* It was upon the strength of this letter that the Prince of the Peace, 
gained over by Napoleon, persuaded the old king to allow of the entry 
ot French troops, ostensibly to compel Portugal to separate her cause 
from that of England—it being understood that it was merely asa 
ew to that country that these troops were allowed to cross the 
ine. 

‘‘On the 27th of October, at ten o’clock at night, the Prince of 
Asturias was arrested in the Palace of the Escurial, under the accusa- 
tion of having conspired to rob his father of the throne, and of having 
sought to assassinate him. The act of arrestation went on to say that 
these particulars had come to the knowlege of the king through an un- 
known channel, and that he would be tried for the crime of high trea- 
son. M. d’Escoiquiz and the Duke del’ Infantado, were arraigned 
as accomplices. They were confined in the dungeons of the Escurial, 
deprived of all communication with each other, or with the world with- 
out, and two sentinels were stationed at the door of each cell. 

‘* During the process of the prince, the number of French troops 
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had increased to more than double. It was observed that they had 
taken up positions entirely contrary to the direction they had professe d 
to follow, and that they were each day drawing nearer to Madrid, and 
the people, in every country more clear-sighted than its rulers, began 
to feel alarm at the intrusion. It was necessary to give some diplo- 
matic explanations concerning these singular marches, but these were 

so ill received, that the Prince of the Peace was compelled to order 
back the Spanish regiments already on their road to Portugal. The 
ambassador feigned total i ignorance, and after a few days’ a re- 
ceived instructions to say that, by commanding the retrograde movement, 
the Prince of the Peace must be prepared to allow of an increase of 
French forces. In the fear of a counter order these latter troops, by 
forced marches, soon took possession of the whole frontier of Cat sna la, 
Navarre, and Guipuscoa. The court wishing to appear free Pai 
anxiety, ne gotiations went on as usual between the two governments. 
Meanwhile the country was invaded, and the Prince of the Peace be- 

gan to lose somewhat of his overw eening confidence in the disinterested 
friendship of Napoleon, but like all weak-minded persons, thought 
that every thing would be saved by gaining time. He according vly 
proposed a journey into Andalusia on ‘the 13th of March, and that 
very same night he gave orders for seaiaes: but it was impos- 
sible to keep the preparations so secret as to escape the observation 
of some of the hangers-on who always throng about royal palaces. 
The orders all along ‘the road for relays of horses, the departure of the 
luggage, the sudden disappearance of Madame Yudo with her children, 
all these circumstances united, had produced an uneasiness among: the 
people, and roused the feeling of hatred and indignation towards the 
Prince of the Peace, which had slumbered, but had never been extin- 
guished, and it was declared that he was counselling the king to desert 
Madrid. 

‘In these popular movements, it needs but a spark to light the brand, 
and in less time than could be conceived possible, a crowd had as- 
sembled before Godoi’s residence, with loud and furious cries, demand- 
ing justice on the oppressor of the people. Godoi escaped, thanks to lis 
foresight in preparing for a day ofreckoning. He had planned and ac- 
comp lished a secret retreat beneath the roof of his palace, where he 
remained concealed while the work of pillage and devastation was going 
on around him, It was not till the 19th, that he was discov ered. by a 
sentinel, who could not be bribed to facilitate his Hight. He was se- 
cured and conveyed through the streets in a piteous plight. 

‘The king, justly deeming that the Prince of Asturias would lave 
ereater influence with the crowd than hi imself, was reduced to implore 
his son to intercede in favour of the unfortunate minister. ‘This the 

rince, with true Christian feeling, in spite of all cause of grievance 
which he himself had to complain of, immediately consented todo : aud 
suddenly appearing on the balcony of the palace, promised the asse mbled 
multitude that if the y would disper ‘se, the Prince of the Peace should be 
tried and judged according to the law. This address had the desired 
effect; the crowd retired, and Godoi was taken prisoner to the bar- 
racks of the yardes du corps, where, by one of those strange coincl- 
dences by whieh it would appear as ‘if Providence sought to remind 
ambitious men of the debt they have incurred, he was locked up in the 
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very chamber which he had occupied when a simple private soldier in 
that identical corps. 

‘It was after this event that the Prince of Asturias was received to 
favour, and with him the friends who had been so devoted to his cause. 
M. d’Escoiquiz was appointed to superintend all the negotiations with 
the French ambassador, as it was thought in counsel that M. de Beau- 
harnais, after what had taken place, would find himself more at ease 
with M. d’Escoiquiz than with any other of its members.’ 

It was immediately after these events that Charles IV., by his own 
spontaneous act, abdicated the throne in favour of his son, who took his 
father’s place as Ferdinand VII. All the circumstances which followed, 
are fully detailed in the work of M. de Pradt, and need not be repeated 
here. The details of the manuscript tally in every respect with those 
given by that author, and I shall therefore content myself with giving 
to the reader the gossiping portion of the narrative; the hitherto wn- 
published history of one of the most striking and audacious coups-de- 
main of modern history. 

‘From this hour was it evidently planned and meditated, and one 
scarcely knows which to admire most, the fond and simple security of 
the Spaniards, or the boldness and contempt of all social respect 
which characterized the proceedings of the French. The ambassador 
announced at length the arrival of the Emperor Napoleon at Bor- 
deaux, and was pleased to renew the protestations of friendship on the 
part of his master, with which he had already beguiled the faith and 
credulity of the poor young Prince of Asturias. It was not, however, 
until the 8th of April that King Ferdinand decided on despatching his 
young brother, Don Carlos, to meet the emperor, with instructions to 
proceed even to Paris, should he fail in encountering him on the road. 
Don Carlos was the bearer of a letter from Ferdinand to Napoleon, 
in which, after speaking of the strict alliance which it was the interest 
of both countries to maintain, and having again urged the subject of 
his marriage with one of the emperor's nieces, he announced his inten- 
tion of going forward to meet his imperial m: rjesty, as soon as he should 
have approached the frontiers of Spain. 

‘* Don Carlos took his departure on the 9th of April. The news of 
the departure of the emperor from Paris reached Madrid on the 11th. 
Ferdinand, meanwhile, worn out with the persecutions of the Grand 
Duke de Berg and General Sav: ary, quitted Madrid for Burgos on the 
14th. His council advised him ‘to this measure; perceiving fhat he 
had not the means either of attack or defence, it was thought to be 
the wisest plan to throw himself into the arms of Napoleon. 

‘‘Tt was now observed that not one singie negotiation had taken 
place with the new king, and that he had not been formally acknow- 
ledged by Napoleon, who had never taken the trouble to answer any 
of his letters, and now, too late, it was beginning to be feared that the 
frequent conferences which had taken plac e between Charles 1V., the 
queen, and the Grand Duke de Berg, through the medium of the 
Queen of Etruria, had for their only aim the intention of replacing 
Charles upon the throne, by causing ‘him to protest against the act of 
abdication. ‘This secret intrigue, of which M. de Monthion, adjutaut- 
ceneral, had been the messenger, and the Queen of Etruria the mstru- 
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ment, produced the act of the 2Ist of April, in which Charles IV, 
speaks thus: 


‘« «J protest and declare that my decree of the 19th of March, by 
which I abdicated the throne in favour of my son, was extorted feces 
me by force, and the desire of preventing great disorder in my king- 
dom, and the effusion of the blood of my well-beloved peo ple, and 


ought therefore to be regarded as an act null and void. 
‘6 Yo EL Rey.’ 


‘ The natural consequence of this protestation was of course the ap- 
plication to Napoleon for help against his son, thus pronounced rebel and 
usurper, Ferdinand had authorized to take charge of the government 
during his absence, a junta, presided over by his uncle Don Antonio. He 
had with him one single squadron of the gardes du corps; and two 
companies of foot had orders to await him at Burgos. He was three days 
upon the road, and found every post occupied by French troops, among 
which he could not discern a single Spanish soldier, At Burgos, he 
found Marshal Bessi¢res in command of 10,000 men. The marshal 
courteously offered the use of the relays which had been provided for 
Napoleon, for the conveyance of F erdinand to Vittoria, which offer was 
accepted. Here the unfortunate prince found a corps composed of two 
hundred dragoons, and a compagnie d’elite of fifty gendarmes, com- 
manded by Colonel Fleury. 

" bee prince remained three days at Vittoria, and lodged at the Hé- 
tel de Ville. Savary grew impatient at this long delay ; > his orders 
were to bring the prince on to Bayonne, nolens rolens. FE very mea- 
sure had been taken to carry him off on the 19th, if he had not listened 
to the last endeavour at persuasion on the 18th. But the king re- 
moved every difhculty by announcing his intention of once more setiing 
forward on his journey. At nine o’clock on the morning of the 19th, 
at the moment of his getting into the carriage, a popular instinct had 
drawn together a vast concourse of people at the door of the Hotel de 
Ville; a universal ery of execration arose from the multitude as the 
young prince mounted the vehicle, the traces were cut, and the mules 
oe aE Ferdinand was compelled to harangue the populace, and 
succeeded in quieting them by assurances of his perfect safety ; the 
furious Cries whieh had been heard, gave place to tears, and soon after- 
wards he was allowed to depart ; but in consequence of the delay, did 
not arrive at Jrun until eleven o'clock at night. 

‘* Here the king and his brother were lodged at the house of M. d’Alo- 

zabal outside the town, and they were euarded by a Spanish regiment. 
General Savary did not arrive at Irun until the 20th, at seven in the 
morning, owing to an accident which occurred to his carriage. Thus 


me 


the king and his council were left for eight hours alone, without their 
French escort, guarded by Spanish troops, in the house of a Spaniard, 
situated on the sea-shore, where a number of boats were lying attac hod 
to stakes planted at the bottom of the carden. General Savary, imme- 
diately on his arrival, rushed like a terrified culprit to the house where 
the king had alighted. Oh, joy !—he found him still sleeping quietly 
in his bed. 
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‘At eight o'clock, the cortege set out for Bayonne, and in that 
lace was accomplished one of the most extraordinary events which 
perhaps has ever taken place in the history of nations. At the mo- 
ment when the king passed over the frontier, the carriage was sur- 
rounded by det achments of the imperial guard. Their numbers ap- 
peared rather extraordinary for a mere euard of honour. This re- 
flection, vague enough on its first adoption, changed to a sinister fore- 
boding when, on passing beneath} the triumphal arch which had been 
thrown across the road, they beheld the following words inscribed 
amidst the boughs of laurel with which it was decorated. ‘He who can 
make and destroy Kings at pleasure, is himseif more than a King.’ 

“Now were the princes of Spain beyond the jurisdiction of their 
own country, and in the power of N: apoleon! Between Vivau and Ba- 
yonne, Ferdinand found the Infant Don Paulos, who with three Spanish 
noblemen had come to greet his unhappy brother. The king requested 
them to join him in thy carriage, and then he learned with the greatest 
surprise that Napoleon himself had declared to them on the day before, 
at ten in the morning, that they might never expect to return to Ma- 
drid, and that one of his own brothers was about to oce upy the throne 
of Spain. IT have marked the hour at which this declaration had 
taken place, because it must have taken eighteen hours to get the news 
conveye ‘d to Iran, and at Iran, as we have seen, there had been ample 
time and opportunity for the escape of the eye 

“ Nothing was left but resignation to their Sates the carriage was 
drawing near to Bayonne, and at half past twelve o’clock, the princes 
arrived in the good old city, and a few moments afterwards, the king 
received the visit of Napoleon in person. In this interview, doubtless 
by design, the conversation was insignificant, excepting th: it it was 
observed that in the style of Napoleon’ s ‘address to the king, there 
existed an affectation of addressing him in the third person, using the 
pronoun elle, which might be applicable i in the French language either 
to majesty or royalty. 

“ Ferdinand hastened to pay his respects to Napoleon, in grateful 
homage for this first visit, and the gg invited him to dine at 
the Chateau de Maroc. The Dukes de San Carlos, de Medina Ceeli, 
and del’ Infantado, were also invited. The Prince de Neufchatel was 
the only Frenchman present at this dinner. 

“ On the next day Napoleon granted a private audience to M, d'Es- 
coiquiz, and bade him comprehend that he was determined to alter the 
dynasty which had sat upon the throne of Spain ; ; forgetting that he 
had a thousand times declared that his own existence was incompa- 
tible with the fact of any sovereign of the house of Bourbon being 
allowed to remain on any of the thrones of Europe. He gave as ex- 
cuse for his proceedings the proclamation of the Spanish government at 
the period of the battle of Jena, which proclamation he said had been 
regarded in France as a measure of war. He then added, in a loud, 
fierce voice, that it would be useless to scek to alter his dete ‘rinination, 
for that nothing on earth could make him change. He paused 
after the utterance of these terrible words, and then spoke | in a soft- 
ened voice, of the misfortunes into which the young princes had fallen, 
and recretted for their sakes that he was compelled to take such harsh 
measures, wishing them to be assured that nothing but the nec essity of 
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perfecting his system could have induced him to behave thus hardly 
towards them. He even went so far as to offer to the young king, upon 
condition that he would renounce all pretensions to the Crown of 
Spain, the kingdom of Etruria, with one year’s revenue, to be spent in 
forming a household, one of his nieces in marriage, and in case he him- 
self died without heirs, a right to share his property with his younger 
brothers. 

‘* M. d’Eseciquiz, who was a brave and clever man, answered to all 
this disloyal cant as became a Spaniard anda gentleman, without acri- 
mony and without passion,——stating that it was not in the power of the 
emperor to replace to the king the loss of the crown of which he was 
depriving him, and appealing at great length to every feeling of honour 
a humanity in the emperor's bosom. Napoleon listened to all with- 
out betraying the slightest mark of impatience, but merely replied that 
he had been fora lone time engaged in examining the question on every 
side; that his present determination was dictated by the system which 
he had in view, and which, although against the feelings of his heart, 
he Inust continue to persevere in. The canon then retired. 

‘The result of his visit was submitted to the other friends of Fer- 
dinand. M. de Cavallos was alone of opinion that every proposition 
of Napoleon should be refused, and that all communication between 
the two sovereigns should be suspended, and he exacted, seeing the 
great responsibility which the council was incurring with the Spanish 
nation, that each member should certify his opinion in writing. 

‘Is it not strange that the courage of these men should have been 
roused just at the moment when they had need of nought but resigna- 
tion? But so it was: their Spanish pride had taken umbrage at Jast, 
andthe Duke del’ Infantado was commissioned to announce to Napo- 
leon the prince’s intention of naming a plenipotentiary to negotiate in 
Writing every subject which it might be the emperor's pleasure to have 
discussed. “The proceeding of Napoleon on this occasion was highly 
characteristic of the man. He sent for M. d’Escoiquiz, and told him, 
in blunt and coarse language, thatif before eleven o’clock that night the 
councillors did not bring the formal renunciation of Ferdinand to the 
throne of Spain, and the formal demand of that of Etruria, he would 
~~ it with Charles 1V., who was to arrive on the morrow. M. de 

‘avallos implored the young king not to accede to any proposition of 
Ney Jeon; but the day after M. d’ Escoiquiz ventured to speak again 
concerning Tuscany, when ] Napoleon answered abruptly, ‘ Par Dieu, 
mon cher, : il n'est plus temps ! 

On the 30th, at four in the afternoon, Charles 1V. and the queen 
arrived at Bayoune. Napoleon had despatched one of his chamber- 
lains to compliment ace at Irun. In the same carriage with the 
king was the Princess d’Alcadia, daughter of the Prince of the Peace. 
The e utry of the king and queen was most brilliant. The princes were 
allowed to go forw ard to meet them, and returned to Bayonne in their 
suite. 

“ The arrival of C harles completely altered the face of things. He 
consented to all that was required of him. Napoleon sent a message, 
through M. d’ Escoiquiz to Ferdinand, to the effect, that as King r Charles 
IV. had refused to adhere to his abdication, it was the duty of the 
Prince of Asturias to give in his renunciation on the instant. The 
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young prince, through weakness, consented to this mark of respect to 
his father, although aware that in this proposition must be concealed 
some sinister design of Napoleon. The first act of authority on the 

art of Charles was to name the Grand Duke de Berg lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the kingdom, thus excluding Don Antonio, who had been called 
to Bayonne by an order of Charles himself. Don Antonio had yielded 
without a murmur; and an aide-de- -camp of the Grand Duke de Berg 
escorted him to Bayonne, where he arrived on the 25th. He had 
incurred some danger on the road, for the people had unharnessed the 
mules of his carriage at Tolosa, aad thrown down cart-loads of rubbish 
on the bridge. Don Antonio had owed his safety entirely to the cou- 
rage of the captain of cuirassiers, who commanded his escort. 

‘¢Soon after the arrival of Don Antonio, the Queen of Etruria joined 
the royal party, bringing with her the Infant Don Franciso. It was 
at this moment that “the princes were greeted with the astounding 
information that they were immediately to depart as_ prisoners for 
Valencay, and it was here they arrived on the 18ih of May. 

Their entrance into the chateau will never be forgotten, for it left upon 
the mind of every beholder the most singular impression. The princes 
(all excepting Don Antonio) were young, and blooming with health 
and innocence, while every thing about them, the habiliments which 
they wore, the carriages which conveyed them, the Siveries of their 
attendants, brought back the memory of past centuries. The very 

coach from which they alighted might have belonged to Philip V. This 

air of vetusté reminded ‘the bystanders of their erandeur, and ren- 
dered their position still more interesting. They were the Geet Bourbons 
who had touched the soil of France after so many years of troubles 
and disasters, and it was with tears that they were received. The 
Princess de Talleyrand, and the ladies of her suite, crowded round to 
greet them on their arrival, and by their attentions, succeeded in di- 
verting the grief which they expressed at this cruel and unjustifiable 
exile. It was the object of every inhabitant of the chateau to render 
their exile as easy to be borne as possible. 

“On the very morrow of their arrival the young princes were assured 
by all they saw, that Napoleon reigned not either in the chateau or the 
park of Valengay. No one was permitted to appear before them without 
an order from themselves, and it was agreed that no one should ap- 
proach them save in court costume. Such marks of honour and respect 
were pleasing to young men who had been brought up amid the cere- 
mony and etiquette of the Escurial. Every hour of the day was allotted 
to some pursuit. In the morning, mass at the chapel—then the sieslu 
—then driving or riding in the park, and then again to prayer. Ina 
few days the young princes found themselves more at home than they 
had ever done at their father’s palace at Madrid. They hi id never been 
accustomed even to go Out to take an airing without a ceremonious 
permission from the king: they had never been allowed even to walk 
together, it not being etiquette for more than one royal prince to be 
absent from the palace atatime. It isasincular fact, that the amuse- 
ments of the chace, riding on horseback, and dancing, had been strictly 
prohibited at the court of Spain. It was at Valengay that Ferdinand 


fired his first shot. . . 
‘The young princes were all delighted at the change in their habits, 
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and at the kindness with which they were surrounded. The garde de 
chasse, who accompanied them through the park, had served the Prince 
de Condé: the riding-master who was employed to teach them to 
mount on horseback, had been for years in the grande ecurie, and had 
given instructions to Madame Elizabeth ; so that they were constantly 
being reminded of individuals of their own rated Boucher, the 
cook, was continually emploved in concocting detestable Spanish ities. 
The terrace before the chateau was converted into a salle de bal tor 
their amusement, where they would sometimes join in those dances of 
their country, which require no art to follow the movements or the 
step. Guitars were left in every corner of the garden, and the kind- 
hearted Dussek himself would devote his time and talent to the execu- 
tion of simple Spanish airs, which they would love to hear, as being 
the only music they could understand. 

“ But all these amusements were but minor points of interest in the 
history of their lives. It was at the hour of prayer when the bell of 
the chapel sounded at sunset, that all the etiquette of Spanish form 
was most strictly adhered to. Every soul in the chateau, whether 
visiter, attendant, vaoler, or guard, was’ compelled to attend at the 
chapel; and it was really a touching sight to behold prisoners and 
gaolers, oppressors and oppressed, kneeling together before the same 


God, laying aside their bitterne ‘ss and enmities betore Him who was 
one day to judge them all.” 


(To be continued.) 





SONG, 
Re 


Come sit by me, and we will sing 
Some old song together, 

Tuned to love—or grief—or jov, 

Or what else may best employ 
Time in rainy weather. 
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~e 


Thirty,—forty »—fifty years— 
How long is’t we've ‘lived torether ? 
Weathering all the winds that “blow, 
Scorching suns, and winter weather ? 


ae 
We were voung when we were wed, 
Loved each other—perhaps blindly ; 
Yet, though Time hath blanch’d our hair, 
Love our hearts hath tender’d kindly. 


4. 
Let’s love on then to the close, 
Spite of frosts and stormy weather ; 
Together face all human foes, 
And lay life’s burden down—together ! 
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THE CENSORSHIP OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA, 
THE PROHIBITED COMEDY. 


TurouGuovut the cheequered history of its past vicissitudes, the 
English acted drama never stood in such peril as it does at the present 
moment. ‘The fact is as notorious as an Irish grievance; but, unfor- 
tunately, it is considerably more definite. One theatre is given up to 
cheap fiddling and cheap bread; another is closed after a fortnight’s 
forlorn hope ; and the remainder, with the honourable exception of the 
Haymarket, are occupied in a way that seems to foreshadow too accu- 
rately the coming catastrophe of the legitimate drama. Mrs, Malaprop 
would say that these results have been brought about by a concussion 
of circumstances ; and she would say very rightly. People may never 
agree about the specific causes of this decadence, any more than they 
are likely to be unanimous upon Ireland ; but the visible fact, we take 
it, is as undeniable as the peak of the hill of Howth. 

In the worst period of its struggle against ignorance, prejudice, 
or bad government, the drama exhibited more vitality within itself, had 
more resources to call into action as opportunity served, and contrived 
to keep up a more electric sympathy with the public at large than it 
can now be congratulated upon—now hastening towards the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Even when Cromwell struck it down with his 
iron hand—when the stage was forbidden, and the actors dispersed— 
the vital principle still survived, and the drama took refuge in congenial 
nooks and corners, where it was cherished by loving hands, and where 
it continued to be enjoyed by stealth, and was, probably, protected all 
the more tenderly because of the price that was on its head—in Hol- 
land-house, for example, and in the green bye-ways that had not yet 
been desolated by the civil war, and in all places of popular resort 
where people had courage enough to venture upon the indulgence of a 
pleasure enjoved at so serious a risk. ‘The love of the drama was still 
strong in the popalar heart, although a mighty revolution had swept 
away its temples and its ministers. So long as that love lingered there, 
the drama was safe; and when a counter-movement replaced the 
Stuart upon the throne, the drama sprang to life again, certainly not 
purified nor strengthened by the interval of suppression, but elastic and 
glowing with eagerness and hope. Yet, desperate as the circumstances 
of the drama were during the dreary interregnum,—dreary for literature 
and art—they were not so desperate as they are at this moment. There 
never was a time when malignant influences from without, as} well as 
from within, seemed to combine so conclusively against the stage :—the 
distresses of all classes of the population, except the upper, and the 
total indifference of the upper to dramatic interests :—late dinner 
hours ;—cheap lectures ;—cheap concerts ;—all tending to dry up the 
Stream so effectually at its source, that, even should the public again re- 
turn to crowd the theatres, it is very doubtful whether, a year or two hence, 
a sufficient company could be mustered to revive the national drama, as it 
used to be presented even in our boyhood. If ever there was a time, then, 
in this country when the drama demanded encouragement, and fosterage, 
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and rewards, and extra patronage in high quarters—this is the time; 
yet, incredible as it may appear, most patient and suffering Stage, this 
is the very time—this time of depression and squalor in the imaginations 
and cupboards. of the poets—this time when Nobody’s carriage stops 
the silent way in front of the “‘ Box Entrance”—when men who w ere 
dramatists formerly are compelled to box all the other points of the 
literary compass, in a hazy delirious struggle for bread—and when no 
new dramatist (except one ‘who was born to die in a breach), can be rea- 
sonably expected to venture into the deserted arena—this i Is the verv 
time, O public, when the Examiner of Plays prohibits the repres¢ nta- 
tion of a new five-act comedy, after all the preliminary arrange- 
ments had been made for its production, the stage swept, and the chai 
set! 

Possibly, Public of ours, you may never have heard of the existence 
of such a valuable officer as the Examiner of Plays. Possibly, O, 
Public, you did not know that you had so enlightened 2 servant to see 

after your theatrical pleasures ; little suspecting that when you went to 
the playhouse of an evening, to stretch yourself and yawn off your su- 
perfluous claret, what care had been taken beforehand by that un- 
known, but most diligent keeper of your taste, to avert the chance of 
having your morals, or your polities, shocked or corrupted. Be in- 
formed, ‘therefore, for the first time, if it be so, that you really have such 
an excellent person in your train, and} ibe grateful, as you ought to be, ac- 
cordingly. It may undoubtedly seem very strange to you, you, great, 
many- -headed monster, that you are considered to be incapable of judging 
for yourself in such matters, as if vou had not arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, although it is admitted on all hands that you have attained a 
swinging majority. You may think yourself aggrieved, but you know 
nothing ‘about it, and must. in this, as you have In many a like case, 
submit to be whipped, and put to stand in a corner till you beg pardon, 
or drop into a happy oblivion of your juvenile troubles. Go to bed, 
naughty Public, while the elder wisdoin of the Lord Chambe:lain’s 
officer sits up late o’ nichts planning innocent recreations for you. 

When we first heard that the Examiner of Plays had actually pro- 
hibited the performance of a new five-act comedy, we thought there 
must have been some mistake ; such an occurrence being in itself, es- 
pecially at this disastrous crisis, a heavy blow and most grievous dis- 
couragement to the drama. Besides, we knew we were not living in 
Russia, and had a faint suspicion that we were breathing a tolerably 
free and healthy atmosphere. But there is no mistake in the business : : 
the Examiner has prohibited the comedy called ** Richelieu in Love.” 

The mere liability of the dramatist to the irresponsible operations of 
this invisible tribunal—the simple hanging of the sword over his feast 
of hope and endeavour, is quite enough to destroy the germ of 
fancy in his brain, and make him pitch his unfinished work into the 
fire. It is worse than the thunder which makes cattle go mad, and 
turns honest home-brewed into vinegar. But this is not all. If the 
Examiner of Plays were to put a stop to the authorship of plays, 
making his own office a farce, the cround of complaint would be dis- 
tinct and intelligible ; and people would cry Out against it just as they 
do against any other senseless restrictions upon productive industry. 
But the Examiner of Plays does nothing of the kind. He is gracious 
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enough to allow every body who chooses to write plays ; it is only 
when they succecd in getting them accepted, and are about to put 
them upon the stage that he pounces upon them. The consequence is, 
if, on the general average, the accepted plays may be assumed to be, the 
best of the infinite multitudes submitted to the judgment of managers 
—that the functions of the Examiner of Plays are exercised only in 
reference to those pieces which are the least likely to be offensive or 
injurious to the public ; while the nameless bundles of dialogue which 
are rejected by the scrupulous manager, and which, if immorality, se- 
dition, irreligion, libel, or nonsense may be presumed to reside any- 
where in the contemporary drama, must contain them all, are left to 
vo scot-free, and to be given out to the public, through other channels, 
by the wounded vanity and disappointed ambition of their authors! 
Of a truth, there never yet was a bit of intrinsic tyranny, that was not 
also a bit of eminent humbug. 

But let us see what this Sanitary Inspector of Playhouses conceives 
himself entitled to do by virtue of his office. If the reader imagine 
that any questionings pass between the said Inspector and the author 
of the play—we had almost written plague—which he is about to con- 
demn to quarantine ; if he suppose that the author is, in any way, put 
upon his defence, or allowed to vindicate or to amend his position ; or 
that any appeal is left open to him, so that he may set himself right at 
last ; all we have to say is, that the reader has inadvertently clothed the 
great dramatic functionary with a little of his own sense of justice: a 
garment which does not appear to form any part of the livery of his 
state. No—the course is this: a play is sent into the Examiner— 
(Herbert’s ghost, for all we know, still sitting there in an arm-chair, 
transparent and invisible)—and when the office is done upon it—that 
office which no human understanding shall ever be able to comprehend 
—it (the play, not the ghost) is sent out again with the stamp upon it 
whereby the sublime official signifies his pleasure, as to whether it may 
or may not be submitted tothat ordeal for which it was written, for 
which the manager and the actors are already socked or buskined, as 
the case may be, and for which the public in all human probability, are 
waiting with curiosity and impatience. But the play is condemned— 
branded—prohibited : the toils of the author have been useless; the 
preparations of the manager so much gold-dust cast upon a whirlwind ; 
and the expectation of the public is set adrift, at peril of winds and 
waters, till it floats into some other harbour, or strike and go down 


head foremost against a rock. 
Weil—and all this time, has the author no remedy! Can he not 


knock at the Examiner's door, and, hat in hand, humbly supplicate 
fur permission to take all the plums out of his pudding, and substitute 
in their place any thing the Examiner thinks proper, so that by recast- 
ing the ingredients he may at last have his pudding served up some- 
how? Or can he not petition to be informed wherein the flavour dis- 
pleased the palate of the judge? Or asto whether something might not 
be done midway between Scylla and Charybdis, so that he might at all 
events escape the total loss of his pudding ? No—he can do nothing 
of the kind ; he is precisely like a man in the stocks; he may agitate 
his brains to and fro as much as he likes, and roar till he is hoarse ; 
but he will not get one step farther for all that towards his desiderated 
object. He is in a cleft-stick, and can’t get out of it; and if he were as 
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strong as Samson, and as wise as Solomon, and as old as Methuselah, 
he could not mend the matter. Begging wont do it—remonstrance 
wont do it—protesting wont do it—the thing is settled beyond hope, 
the fiat is gone forth; and gods, men, and columns, may dance in the 
ante-room till doomsday, and chaos may come again, before any bod 
shall ever be able to ascertain why the said fiat was issued at all, or 
why, being issued, it might not be set aside by a writ of error. 

To be sure it may seem, and we have no doubt it does seem, a very 
trumpery affair altogether, to numerous gentlemen in cinnamon Waist- 
coats and white stocks—this business of prohibiting a play ; and so far 
as they are concerned, we grant that it is an indescribable piece of 
trumpery. Why should they be troubled or pestered with the squab- 
bles of authors and licencers ¢ What do they know or care about them ? 
all they know is that a play is an amusing sort of puppet-show which 
lasts out an hour or two; and that one play is pretty much the same as 
another; and that if the Examiner prohibited a play he must have had 
good reasons for it. Now there is no inconsiderable number of the 
‘** fashionable” frequenters of theatres who will hold this language, 
and also will conclude, out of a sort of gold-stick-in-waiting instinct, 
that the licencer had his own reasons and must be right, although they 
know no more about the merits of the case than a certain class of very 
useful animals are supposed to know about saints’ days and holidays, 
But as it is worth while to make even cinnamon waistcoats pant occa- 
sionally with the beatings of something in lieu of a heart—that being 
rather a scarce commodity in such quarters—we venture to entreat of 
some of those gentlemen to try to set about to think (not to write, that 
would be too much!) a play in five acts; but more especially a co- 
medy of real life, not a masquerade, under the patch and spangles and 
harlequinade of which, the want of a true knowledge of nature and the 
world is so often brilliantly concealed—a comedy of which every body 
can form some judginent by the responses of his own experience, from 
the proscenium beauty smothered in gauze and feathers, to the gal- 
lery-god steaming through his aboriginal soot. When poor, lisping, 
bewildered Cinnamon shall have discovered the despair of the attempt, 
he will then be in a condition—but not a moment sooner—to under- 
stand a description of the dramatist’s labour in the production of 
such a work ; and to enter upon the threshold of the feeling of indig- 
nation with which the despotism of the Examiner of Plays is regarded 
by every man who dves understand the nature of that labour. 

The bare hint of the existence of such a despotism in this country 
would be enough, one might suppose, to set our liberal air in a blaze. 
It is certainly not a question of politics. Whig and Tory, Protestant 
and Catholic and Puseyite, Celt and Saxon, must be presumed to 
think alike upon the existence of a secret tribunal, which operates, no- 
body knows how; which condemns, nobody knows why; which kills in 
the dark, which cuts off hope and justice at a single blow, and consigns 
its victims to punishment without trial, hearing, or appeal. The ap- 
parition of this destroying minister, stealing in, muffled to the mouth, 
masked and yelvet-shod, upon the stage in the broad daylight, while 
the gay and exulting comedians are at full play in their forward re- 
hearsal—gliding through them to the dark corner where the prompter, 
ever assiduous, is intent upon the poet’s scroll, which lies before him— 
then darkening like a sudden spread of noiseless wings over his prey, 8 
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he clutches the devoted MS., and whispers in the ear of the affrizhted 
man, ‘‘ Silence! it is condemned for ever !”—and then vanishing at 
the word into smoke, together with all the author’s hopes and the 
actors’ meditated conquests—an apparition such as this, is a thing to 
make one who looks theatreward for any earthly honours, feel rather 
shudderingly wnen he is alone in his chamber with his own thcughts 
and unexecuted purposes ; reminding him of the familiars of the Holy 
Office, of the Council of Ten, the Lion’s Mouth, the Star Chamber, 
and the oubliette. Indeed, the whole machinery appears expressly 
designed in the eyes of the undeveloped dramatist, for no other pur- 
pose than that of forwarding him by the safest conveyance to the last- 
mentioned agreeable destination. Ifa foreigner were to land suddenly 
upon our shores (a thing not to be done, thanks to revolving lights, piers, 
and custom-houses), and to be informed that there was a certain func- 
tionary in this country, who exercised a blind, irresponsible, self-willed 
authority over the drama—such as we have been indicating—he 
wouldn’t believe it. He would say, ‘* No, sare—you one great mistake 
—England is grand constitutional government—the pattern of the 
world for liberty—when slavey step upon the land, manacles drop 
from him, he breathe, he dance, he do what he like—no, sare—you 
one infernal mistake—any man in England write play.” 

The crowning absurdity of the matter is this, that, although the Ex- 
aminer can forbid the enactment of a play upon the stage, he has no 
more power over its publication than the man in the moon. The con- 
sequence is, that the moment the play is prohibited, out it comes in 
unalterable type, with an inflammatory preface, which will stimulate 
the curiosity of the public ten thousand times more than its simple 
production at the theatre could have done under any circumstances ; 
and by means of which the “ perilous stuff” it contains, if it contain 
any, becomes rapidly transmitted from hand to hand all over the king- 
dom, and hunted out, and pondered over with that zest and zeal which 
always characterize the popular longing after forbidden fruit. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the vigilant Examiner, not having the further 
power (which, for consistency sake, he ought to have,) of preventing 
the printing as well as the acting of plays, never can exercise his pro- 
hibitory functions without inflicting upon public morals and common 
sense tenfold the mischief his protective veto is intended to avert; and 
that the very best possible way to ensure the extensive circulation of 
sedition, treason, or immorality, is to put them into a play, and get the 
Censor to condemn it wholesale. This Hibernian method of checking the 
diffusion of dramatic corruption, bears a close resemblance to the fate of 
Mr. O’Callaghan’s tragedy, the gentleman from Cork, who went over 
to America to seek his fortune, and having written a tragedy, found 
that the nearest theatre was 4000 miles off. “ By the powers,” ex- 
claimed Mr. O'Callaghan, ‘¢ my play had a fine long run before it was 
brought out at all !” 

It must be apparent to every thinking person—even to the identical 
Examiner himself, who, we presume, thinks sometimes on other sub- 
jects—that this is a despotism which wants to be clear-starched., A 
pure, clear, despotic control over works of imagination, which are 
liable, now and then, to be made the sly organs of dangerous doctrines 
Or opinions, is a practical assertion of an intelligible principle ; but 
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to stop the vent in one direction, only to enlarge it in another, is a 
process not very reconcilable with the symmetry of English legislation 
or English reason, It is just like forbidding a man to fire pistols in 
the streets, but allowing him to fire off cannon with impunity. The 
naked folly of this censorship is one good ground for demanding its 
abolition; but there is still a better in its hostility to the essential 
spirit of our institutions. Censorships do not take vigorous root in our 
soil. The law is strong enough to punish all offences after they are 
committed, without the help of a tribunal to decide and punish them 
in a sort of side-wind beforehand, leaving them to be perpetrated after 
all in a different but still more attractive and alarming form. 

We contend that such a censorship—with half-powers of suppres- 
sion, exercised sometimes, too, (as all such powers are sure to be when 
they are irresponsible) with caprice, or carelessness, or without 
judgment—is in the last degree injurious to the interests of the living 
drama; that it is calculated to dishearten and disgust men of genius, 
and to drive them from the cultivation of dramatic literature ; and 
that it operates as a direct and cruel hardship upon the managers of 
theatres, who may thus, as in the instance before us, be deprived of the 
opportunity of bringing out works of the highest merit, from which 
alone they can hope to reap an adequate reward for their exertions 
and their outlay. Lven if the decisions of the Censor were always 
just, our argument would still hold good ; for what security could we 
have that they should continue so? But they are not always just. 
They are sometimes not merely unjust, but utterly inexplicable. The 
comedy of * Richelicu in Love” is a conspicuous illustration. 

The comedy, it appears, was accepted with frankness and cor- 
diality at the Haymarket, These are qualities which every body ac- 
cords to Mr. Webster, and to which the author of ‘ Richelieu’’ bears 
honourable testimony. The play is, indeed, dedicated to the manager, 
a proof of the sympathy manifested on its behalf by a functionary wo 
was much more seriously interested in its morality than the Examiner. 
Preparations were made to put it on the stage with splendour. = Butin 
the midst of these sunny prelimimaries, down falls a thunderbolt that 
scares the merry group, and puts a final stop to their tricksy delight. 
First came an admonition to proceed no further without orders ; next, 
says the author, an absolute prohibition to proceed at all! 

“ People in irresponsible authority,” he continues, “ exercise it with a grace- 
ful ease, a decision, a brevity, which must excite admiration in all who lave 
not witnessed the administration of justice in Turkey. So deeply founded 
were the objections of the ofhicials, that nothing but the total ruin of the 
drama could remove them. Not even mangling—a favourite operation when 
it is equally inconvenient to prohibit a work, and to allow it to appear—could 
do it any good. Lamed, distigured, ragged, idiotic, as it might have been mate, 
like a battered soldier of the wars, still it would have been dangerous. ‘Tlie 
shattered musket, the rusty sword, the broken bavoncet, tell at least what the 
man has been. Persuasion and argument were equally in vain ; irresponsible 
othce has armour against both.” 


Nothing would do—and so “ the whole phantasmagoria vanished. ° 


But, although the judges in this august court are not bound by law to 
give any reasons at all—which, says the author, would be always in- 
convenient, and sometimes impossible—they did assign reasons 1oF 
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purking his production. As clearly as we can extricate their reasons 
from the mysterious and reluctant explanation which seems to have 
been extorted from them, we gather that the comedy was unfit to be 
represented, because tt was calculated to bring “ church and state into 
contempt.” They might as well have said, that it was calculated to 
set the Thames on fire. But this fear of bringing church and state 
into contempt, is an old superstition. We thought it had gone out of 
the world with the horrors of witchcraft and sorcery. 

We are not about to forestall the reader's pleasure in the perusal of 
one of the ablest protests against the arrogance and tyranny of a secret 
and irresponsible tribunal we ever read. We will not touch a fraction 
of the eloquent preface, but leave it in its entirety to the candid and 
dispassionate consideration of those whom it most concerns—namely, 
the public themselves. Our business lies with the play, and we shall 
despatch it swiftly. 

A careful and critical examination of the comedy, with a view to 
the discovery of the points upon which the licencer prohibited its pro- 
duction, enables us to assert, without fear of contradiction, that no man 
in England, except the licencer himself, could point out a single passage 
situation, scene, or combination of any kind, which bears such a con 
struction as that, upon the pretext of which this piece has been sen- 
tenced to perpetual ostracism from the English stage. We are igno- 
rant of the licencer’s tests of political propriety, and speak under 
correction. Poisons may exist in public forms which we wot not of; 
but all we have to aver is, that if the performance of this comedy 
would bring the church and state into contempt, then it must assuredly 
be only because they are already at their dying gasp, on the principle 
that it is the last feather breaks the camel’s back—since they have been 
subjected to the constant action of poisons a hundred times more 
violent, administered in frightfully larger doses, any time these three 
hundred years. If the licencer feels himself authorized or compelled by 
the stringent necessities of his esoteric vocation, to withdraw “ Riche- 
lieu” from the stage for profound reasons of church and state, why, in 
the name of that desecrated Analogy, at whose ponderous feet of clay 
so many noble victims have from time to time been slain,—why, we 
ask, does he not cast the ‘legion of devils” from the stage that have 
taken possession of it in the names of Henry VILII., Macbeth, King 
John, Richard, and scores more? Surely if it be possible to bring 
church and state into contempt in that place which people generally 
frequent for the sake of forgetting both, these plays must have done it 
long ago? What has this Expurgator to say for himself why he does 
not prohibit Shakspeare—the greatest contemner of all falsehood and 
hypocrisy and wrong-doing and insolence of office, whether of church 
and state, or of their beadle who lackies them in the playhouse, this 
country has ever seen ? 

The subject of “ Richelieu” is thoroughly within the province of 
comedy. It turns upon the adventures of Charles 1. (then Prince 
Charles), and Villiers, Duke of Buckingham; ending, as the scan- 
dalous memoirs tell us, in a preposterous intrigue of the latter (if it 
deserved to be so highly coloured) with the beautiful Anne d’Autriche, 
and the love marriage of the former with the Princess Henriette Marie. 
In the treatment of this tempting subject, the author has availed him- 
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self of the full licence of the age and the art. His dialogue is every- 

where buoyant and sprightly, ‘sometimes full of a refined and most 
relishing wit, and occasionally, but rarely, a little in excess on the side 
of licentionsness. There was an obvious difficulty, however, in deal- 
ing with such personages and such an epoch of gallantry, and, 
although there are two or three trivial passages, suggestive rather 

than openly objectionable, which it might have been. wise to have 

dropped out in representation, there is nothing i in the play which can 
offend the most sensitive delicacy. On the contrary, it exhibits a 
croup of wits, courtiers, and beauties, cast into the heat of a dangerous 
imbroglio at the flood of their youth and animal spirits, and conduct- 
ing themselves out of it at least with a spiritual grace and conscious 
dignity which, if any thing could, ought to have won the admiration of 
the licencer, and absorbed all his scruples i in the redeeming virtue of 
the catastrophe. 

As a dramatic composition with a view to representation on the stage, 
the merits of this comedy do not appear so decisive to us as its great 
merits as a fine piece of true comedy writing. It is not constructed 
with much art. Theaction is slow and not very marked. The first 
act is twice as long as the second. Some of the scenes impinge 
awkwardly upon others, and in one, the queen makes her exit in her 
own proper dress to re-appear in male attire as the next scene draws 

—a thing clearly impossible in representation, We suggest these 
points, not under an impression that a work of this high and earnest 
kind, so visibly and giowingly impressed with marks of genius and 
poetical fire, could have failed to succeed, but rather to reconcile 
the reader, who has lost the pleasure of first catching its wit in lightning 
flashes from the stage, to the form in which he now receives it,—com- 
mitted without life, action, costume, to his own judgment and appre- 
ciation, Comedies above all other shapes of dramatic lore, require to be 
realized on the stage, in order to the bringing out of the life that is in 
them; and it is a signal part of the merit of this comedy, that it can 
afford to dispense with that important means of effect. 

One word more. The author is wrong in thinking—if so sagacious 
and wide-reaching an intellect does really think—that he has invented 
a new species of ‘drama in taking from history the materials of his co- 
medy. That distinct form of comedy i is recognised under its distinct 
title by the French; and several examples of it are to be found on our 
own stage in more or less modified shapes. 

One word more upon the Prohibitor. This is a question which affects 
the freedom of literature at large—not merely stage literature. It 
affects the right of a!l English authors when any author is thus struck 
down, without trial, without being allowed to defend himself, without 
being allowed to amend his error, if any had been proved against him, 
and, above all, without the right of appeal. No man but an English 
dramatist can be thus treated in England, Well may the author of 
‘ Richelieu” demand, “ Is it just or unjust to put any citizen out of 
the pale of the constitution, and into the power of an irresponsible 
and arbitrary tribunal ?—why should the drama be the only species of 
literature still marked with the brand of slavery?” We repeat, this is 
a question which concerns all men of letters, and we ask them, will they 
submit to the infliction of so flagrant an injustice ? 
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LETTERS FROM HONG KONG AND MACAO. 
BY ARCHIBALD R. RIDGWAY, ESQ. 
(Concluded from page 313.) 


A or of small canoes, each about eight feet long (sometimes 
much less), and holding one man, who sits in the stern, and paddles 
along, with a large oval paddle, are continually prowling about, with 
the ostensible purpose of selling fruit, pictures, and such innocent 
articles, but underneath them is concealed the samshoo they sell to sailors. 
This is @ strong spirit prepared from rice, and though drank by the Chi- 


nese at every meal, is peculiarly pernicious to European constitutions, 


and the cause of foar-Gilha of the cases of dysentery that affect so many of 


the seamen. It is almost impossible to guard against this pest on board 
a ship, for the canoes are continually on the watch of the introduction 
under the bows, and the sailors take every opportunity of smuggling it. 
One favourite mode of doing this is, to let a long string float with a 
cork at its end, to some distance from the ship, ‘when the Chinaman 
in the canoe, w ‘atching his opportunity, fastens on a bottle of samshoo, 
which of course sinks to the bottom, and is then quietly drawn on 
board, and with a secrecy that would evade the hundred eyes of Argus. 

There 2 is another class of boats, intermediate between the canoe and 
the sampan ; a great number of them are seen just before the tide 
makes, floatins “down the stream, and each managed by a woman, 
while her husband throws over a small net, which he soon again hi vuls 
up; I have watched them often, but have never seen any thing 
canght. 

When I first went up there were a great many vesscls—at least fifty 
or sixty—at W hampoa, some of whic h had been lying there, four, five, 
and six months, waitiny for cargoes; for very little baieinei Was for 
some months transacted in exports, as the merchants were in the vain 
expectation that the tariff would have been speedily arranged, and 
were of course desirous to avail themselves of all its ‘promised advan- 
tages in the purchase of teas, &e. The ships therefore waited patiently, 
or rather impatiently, for they had no choice, as every harbour in the 
world was ov erflowing with tonnage. 

Shortly before my arrival W hampoa had been enlivened to an un- 
wonted degree by the presence of some ladies, in honour of whom, I 
have been told, a constant succession of dinnereparties and dances were 
ziven. The ladies went up to Whampoa, and visited Canton, upon the 
strength of an article in the as vet unratified treaty of peace, that sti- 
pulated that the families of forei: ene:s should be allowed to reside at 
the several ports in China open to “trade. Until this period the Chinese 

rovernment had been as jealous of admitting foreign women into the 
central land as they were of permitting native women to leave it; that 

s, they did not allow either the one or the other. 

The exclusion of foreign women has been attribute ‘d to an ancient pre- 
diction, that China should be conquered by a foreign woman, and some 
people triumph: uitly point out our clorious queen; justas when Dhuit- 
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pore was taken there was also found a prophecy that it should never be 
overcome but by a crocodile, and Lord Combermere, whose name re- 
sembles the Indian word, combeer, was the crocodile or combeer. 

Such is the dislike of the Chinese to the presence of foreign women, 
that it was the opinion of most merchants in Canton, that though the 
riot of December began by a brawl between some lascars and the 
Chinese, the feelings ee the mob had been raised to a pitch of great 
exasperation, ready to break out on the slightest opportunity, by the 
appearance of the women, with a body cuard of captains of ships, in 
the streets about the factories. The only lady residing in Canton 
during the time I was in China was the wife of Dr. "Parker. the 
American medical mission: wy, and the merchants were decidedly op- 
posed to any of the captains’ wives going up from Whampoa, and when 
they would go in spite of all advice to the contrary, they were smuggled 
into the factories by night when they arrived, smuggled out again in 
the same way when they left, and during their stay not permitted to 
leave the house, —every ‘thing they wanted being brought to them. 

I found no ladies at W hampoa; they had left, and all was “ flat, 
stale, and unprofitable ;” every body was grumbling and growling and 
getting rid of as much spleen as would have served him for “eg years 
in England; there was nothing of any kind going on, and ¢ ereat 
scarcity of butter and cheese ; “the ereatest favour a man pay render 
another was to dernd him acheese ake n he gave a dinner, for they were 
not to be got for love or money. People who have never been pli iced 
in the situation can form very little idea of the pleasure with which one 
attacks butter or cheese, hen they have been long strangers to one’s 
palate. IT remember a friend of mine, who had just come from Eneland, 
one day giving me a fine cheese. I could have almost worshipped him ; 
no words can express the pride with which I got into my sampan_ and 
hurried off, to display and commence operations on my prize; nor shail 
I soon forget sitting in the cabin of an American ship, lately arrived at 
Whampoa, and with three or tour other persons eating biscuit and butter 
for some two or three hours. 

There are occasionally in China long continued droughts (in 1835 no 
rain fell for nearly nine months) that prevent the growth of the rice 
crop, and thereby cause famines that carry off thousands of the poor 
Chinese, who even in times of plenty find sufficient difficulty in procur- 
ing food enough to keep body and soul together. Yet though there ts 
ung ueso nably great misery in China, I do not think that it is, except- 
ing In seasons famine, equal to, certainly not greater than, what 

suffered by a poor af European states. I have read the fact of 
the Chinese : greedily collecting, as I myself have frequently seen, every 

grain of rice that is spilled on the water by vessels discharging rice 


cary s, brought fi rward as a proof of their indescribable misery and 


pove a, 
The Chinese poor also eat ‘‘rats and mice, and such small deer,’ 


and I have often seen a fine long string of rats hanging up in a boat. 
But this depends as much, I think, on the little prejudic e that they 
have against food of any particular kind, as on poverty, for many ot 
the richest Chinese eat with creat gout what would disgust an Eng rlish- 


man of the poorest and lowest class. 
I was looking out of my cabin window the morning after the rain 
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began, when I was amused by the appearance of a large boat, manned 
by ‘the wildest looking crew it is possible to imagine. The men had on 
large coverings made of dried leaves, very similar, in shape and size 
(only somew hat narrower), to the flags that grow in our marshes.: These 
coverings, which were at Whampoa called vegetable monkey jackets, 
were straw coloured and very rough, for one end only of the leaves is 
fastened and the other loose, so that they overlap one another like the 
feathers of a bird, and when the wind blows, stick out like porcu- 
pine’s quills. Besides this thatch, which effectually turned off the 
rain, the men wore large hats, that projected over them like a pent- 
house. I never thought that any people could have made themselves 
look so desperately savage as these men did, and one of the first com- 
missions I gave Jimmy Appo was to get me one of the vegetable 
monkey jackets and a large hat, both of F ewhsiah are now hanging up in 
my cabin. 

Dane's Island, off which we were anchored at a distance of fifty yards, 
is a small island not more than a mile and a halt long, and a mile or 
even less broad ; yet the greater part of its surface is surprisingly di- 
versified by hills and valleys, while the remainder is perfectly flat, and 
almost wholly laid under water by each flood tide. Some of the hills 
are of considerable he ‘ight, and barren, but their sides are covered with 
such numbers of tombs, many of thens extremely handsome, that the 
island might be well named the ‘ Isle of Tombs.”” It is a strange sight 
to see them rising one above another, to the summit of such steep and 
rocky hills that some exertion is required in climbing them. The less 


elevated hills, and the valleys, are cultivated to the greatest extent of 


Chinese agriculture; the small fields rise terrace above terrace up the 
sides of the valleys, and the tops of the hills are levelled and planted. 
Two small villages lie snugly protected under these hills; one is seen 
from the shipping ; the other is on the south side of the island, and 
screened from view by the hills that rise between it and the an- 
chorage. 

Over this little island, which affords an excellent opportunity of ob- 
serving inuch of Chinese manners, I have wandered in all directions, 
at all hours of the d: ry, and usually alone, with sometimes a double 
barrelled gun in my hand, sometimes only a stick, and have never met 
with any annoyance from the inhabitants ; on the ¢ contrary, 1 became 
great friends with many of them, and used to have most social chats, 
considering that we had but a dozen words in common. An cye- 
glass that | wore—the first, perhaps, they had ever seen, although spec- 
tacles are often enough mack with on the noses of old Chinamen—excited 
universal curiosity and amusement, and a peep through it gained me 
many a friend, as also did the permission to examine ‘the percussion 
lock of my gun, which, however, | very rarely carricd with me, for the 
Chinese, and particularly the boys, would then frequently follow me, in 
hopes to see me fire at a bird. 

I have’often offered the gun to them, that they might have a shot for 
themselves, but it was ole: ays declined, with a broad grin, for a China- 
man cares not to run any i risk he can possibly avoid. On such good terms 
was I with the people of Dane’s Island, who are, fiom their close con- 
tiguity to the shipping, much more familiarized with the appearance of 
foreigners , and more disposed to be on friendly terms with them, than 
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are any of the other neighbouring peasantry. No one indeed can walk 
anywhere else than on Dane’ s island, and on a part of Whampoa, with- 
out running very great hazard of being insulted and pelted with stones. 
During the time I spent at W hampoa. “three captains went one day to 
see a Sing Song, held at a village on the north side of the river, about 
three miles from the anchorage ; but they had not been long there be- 
fore the people began to crowd upon and hustle them. "They now 
thought it’ high time to retire; but the Chinamen, seeing their hesi- 
tation, immediately commenced pelting them with mud “and stones; 
upon which further demonstration of friendly feeling, they made a 
most precipitate and ludicrous retreat, for one of them was suffering 
from rheumatism, and had little esloulased upon, and was still less able 
to effect, the rapid flight that was now necessary ; so one of his friends, 
who fo rtunately was a powerful man, took him on his back, and ran to 
their boat as fast as he could, under a perfect tempest of mud and 
stones from the Chinamen, who followed them to the water’s edge. 

It. was the chance, nay almost certainty, of similar insult, with pethaps 
more serious consequences, that prevente “d my gratifying a strong desire I 
had to visit a very fine and handsome ei: cht-storied pagoda on W ‘hampoa, 
and not more thanae ouple of miles away fromthe shipping; but a hint 
that it was scarcely prudent to neglect, was given in the hecetanens expe- 
rienced just one year before by Monsieur Challaye, the French consul, 
and two other French centlemen, who being on their w ay from Canton 
to Macao in a native boat, and thinking, as they passed close to a 
pagoda that is four miles nearer Canton than the W hampoa one, to 
tuke the opportunity thus afforded them of visiting it, landed for that 
purpose, although against the advice of the boatmen. While they 
were inspecting it such numbers of people came crowding round them, 
that, like my friends the captains, they began to think of retiring, bat 
were pre vented from doing so by some armed soldiers, who, however, on 
the arrival of some o ticers, permitted them to embark. The boat had 
scarcely shoved off when several shots were fired into her, fortunately 
without hitting any body, and she was again seized ; the Frenchmen, 
who were taken for English, were forced to reland, aad the boat was ti 
a moment plundered of every thing in her. After a great deal of con- 
fusion they were marched off cn foot to Canton, under a guard of one 
hundred and fiftv soldiers, commanded by five officers, and on their 
arrival there were “kep it standing in the streets, waiting for some time the 
arrival of the great mandarins, who at last released them, after they had 
thus paid somewhat dearly for the gratification of their curiosity. 

Besides this, Jimmy Ap po’s invariable answer tu my oft- repeated in- 
quiry whether it was safe to visit the pagoda, was, “ My thinkee more 
better you no go;” and Jimmy was quite right, for the people in the whole 
neizhbourhood were, and are, notwit hstanding the successful ope rations 
of the British on the river against Canton, by no means yet convineed of 
the real strength of foreigners, and they still persist in believing that 
all their mischances were caused by the treachery and cowardice of the 
mandarins, and that matters would have had a very different termina- 
tion had they been allowed to arm themselves and exterminate the bar- 
barians; and this idea is very much strengthened by the fact that 
when, after the ramsom of Canton, several thousands of the peasantry 
and gentry of the surrounding country enrolled themselves under the 
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name of ‘soldiers of righteousness,” and causéd a good deal of an- 
noyance to the British troops on the heights round the city,—instead of 
their being driven away in a manner that would have completely cured 
them of their military ardour, and somewhat enlightened their igno- 
rance, some high class mandarins were sent to them, and mana; ved to 
keep them quiet by all kinds of soothing falsities, persuading them that 
they were allowing the English to escape their devouring indignation 
from feelings of pure humanity ; in which belief they were f. uther con - 
firmed by the immediate withdrawal of the troops. The result is, that the 
feelings of irritation which caused the peasantry to assemble on the 
heizhts of Canton in 1841, are not much softened in 1843. 

The minds of the people bad been still more excited about the time 
I was in China, bya false report that the English were going to have land 
granted them at W hampoa, on which to build factories, dw ellinz-houses, 
&e. I know not what gave rise to therumour, but tt gained universal 
credence among the Chinamen, who said that a mandarin had actually 
come down from Canton to select a site. Now it most certainly was 
true that a mandarin came down to select a site, not for buildings for the 
barbarians, however, but rather for a fort, that the Chinese wouhd have 
liked to have built, commanding the shipping. ‘The people of Wham- 
poa were very much opposed to the idea of the English being allowed 
any settlement on shore, and humbly petitioned against the measure in 
the usual strong language of those documents tn all countries, saying, 
among other things, that the tiger and the sheep would be more suitable 
and agreeable companions to cach other than the celestials and barba- 
riaus would be. 

Such being the unfriendly state of the Chinamen’s feelings towards 
us, I gave up all hope of gratifying my curiosity by an Inspec ‘tion of 
a pagoda ; ; with whose shape every body is familiar; for it is the same 
distinctive feature of a Chinese, that the round tower and pyramid are 
of Irish and Egyptian landscapes respectively, How rarely do we sce 
a view taken in either of these countries, that is without this peculiar 
mark. Oddly enough too, there is the same mystery about each, as to 
why, when, or for what purpose it was built.* The many storied pa- 
goda that rises to a height of one hundred and fifty, or more feet, is 
very frequently si ‘tuated far from the dwellings of man. But besides 
these lofty and handsome pagodas, there are an immense number of 
small, one-storied pagodas, one or two of which are erected near every 
hamlet t, and when seen peeping out between the trees, that are gene- 
rally planted round the villages, bear a considerable and pleasing re- 
semblance to the church steeples and towers of our country villages. 
Several of these are visible from the anchorage, and there are three of 
them on Dane’s Island,—to which I must now return, as it is the ouly 
place where I can enjoy a walk. 

There are three excellent Janding-places on the island, each about 
half-a-mile from the other. We were close to the wide one, a low, 
clean, rocky point, jutting a few feet into the stream, from the foot of 
a hill. close to the water. The upper cne Is at oe watering-place, 
where a fine, clear rivulet runs into the river from the higher parts of 
the island; and the lower one is a long causeway, made of large, un- 





* The generally received opinion about pagodas is, that they are built to averi 
Calamity trom the regions in which they are placed. 
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cemented blocks of granite, and extending a couple of hundred yards 
across a flat piece of paddy land, that is overflowed by the tide. This 
is the proper landing- place, and leads to both villages, by the only re. 
gularly made path on the island. This path 1s rather less than two 
feet broad. But when we consider that the breadth of the high road 
to Pekin varies from seven to fifteen feet, we must deem it amply broad 
enough for a place where there are no carriages, carts, horses, or even 
wheelbarrows. It winds along a pretty hedge under the hills, and 
passing by a small temple, divides into two; the one leading on to the 
village on the south side of the island, the other to the village looking 
on the anchorage. 

The temple is a plain but picturesque object, for it is built against 
an almost perpendicular acclivity, and is overshadowed and overhung 
by trees. It differs from the generality of temples I have seen, in con- 
sisting of two stories; the lower one contains the ima: ves, &c., com- 
mon in all joss-houses; but in the upper story, the back wall is formed 
naturally by the hill side, which, covered with ferns and other plants, 
presents a very strange sail pleasing appearance. 

The path that leads to the nearer village, turns off at a right angle 
from the other, and is an extremely romantic lane, sheltered by high 
hedges, and winding between two hills, in a way that strongly recalled 
to my mind the lane ‘s and hedgerows of Devonshire, that most beauti- 
ful of English counties. A magnificent, large old tree stands in this 
lane, near the gate under which we pass into the vill: ie. The gate is 
a simple porch, with a small niche (very like the niches that in Catho- 
lic countries hold images of saints, or vases of holy water) on one 
side of the portal, for the reception of the incense sticks that the 
Chinese burn in honour of the protecting deity of the village, and a 
moral sentence is inscribed in large charac tersabove. There are ieee 
of these gates, one at each entrance to the village, and they are not 
connected by any wall, but stand quite isolated across the path, a few 
yards disti int from the house 's; the paddy fields between them on one 
side, and the hills on the other, bei ing probably considered as a sufi- 
cient defence* to the village. This is made up of a narrow lane of 
small cottages, out of which run some two or three still narrower 
alleys; of a row of somewhat better houses, among which the Joss- 
house, custom- house, and magistrate’s office are pre- -eminently distin- 
guished by their larger size, oil led decorations, and flagestaffs ; and of 
an immense duck- -pond lying before this row, but divided from it by a 
tolerably wide space. The houses are all small and mean, and built of 
half-burnt bricks of blue colour; on each side of the door is a little 
latticed-window that adinits the light through thinly-scraped oyster- 
shells; but the roof is the most peculiar part t about them, and ‘bears 
traces of the tent, which in ancient days formed the dwelling of the 
Chinaman, for the rafters do not run in a straight line from the root- 
tree to the wall, as with us, but are somewhat depressed ji in the centre, 
like the slight falling in of the canvas cover of a marquee. On every 
roof- ridge, and reaching its whole length, is a canoe-shaped ornament, 

carved in stone, and curved up at either extremity. The tiles are placed 
in the same way as in England, but are much smaller and more con- 





In many villages the houses are so arranged, that their back-walls form one 
continuous wall, through which entrance can be obtained at the gates only. 
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vex, so that the ridges are much more decided and pretty than on our 
houses. 

Some traveller has written that the peculiar features of an Irish vil- 
lage are pigs, children, and dirt. Now though these features may be 
more strongly developed in an Irish village than elsewhere, yet they 
are sufficiently perceptible in every village I have seen, in whatever 
part of the world: ; and this Chinese one, although certainty a degree 
or two cleaner, may, in the other two respects, of children and pigs, 
compete with the most thoroughbred Irish village under the sun. The 
children used often, as ] have already noticed, to be rather troublesome 
in following me when I carried a gun; so that if L then wished to 
visit the village, I generaily did so when I knew, from experience, that 
the little rascals would be in their schoolroom ; in passing which, by 
the way, a tremendous hubbub salutes the ear, as every scholar learns his 
lesson at the highest pitch of his voice. They have, however, much more 
character, and are infinitely better behaved, than boys in the same class 
of lite at home, although a little urchin would now ‘and then shout out 
‘* Fanqui!” when he considered himself at a safe distance off. 

This word * fanqui” has almost become a synonym for foreigners 3 
hundreds of natives know no other name for them ; in evidence of which 
I have read in the “ Chinese Repository,” that a gentleman ‘¢was once 
walking in the streets of Canton, and one youngster among the crowd 
around hooted after him so obstreperously, that turning suddenly, he 
caught the urchin, and was about to teach him better manners, when 
the lad, turning up the white of his eyes, exclaimed, ‘If 1 don’t call 
you Fanqui, what shall I call you ?’ and thus escaped.” 

1 cannot leave these village boys without mentioning a circumstance 
that amused me at the time, although trivial enough i in itself. 1 was 
one day walking along with my gun, just outside the village, when I 
took it into my head to fire at the trunk of a tree close by; I had 
scarcely levelled the piece for that purpose, when a loud squall was 
raised by a boy concealed in the tree, and before I had time to look 
up at this unexpected witness, the note was taken up by the surround- 
ing trees, one after the other until a fearful concert of twenty pairs of 
lungs drowned the laughter, with which 1 could not help making an 
accompaniment. 

The women show little respect to foreigners. When I met them in 
places, as on the path, where they were obliged to pass me pretty 
closely, they did so with very evident reluctance, and with their eyes 
fixed on the ground ; but if they could possibly avoid me, they would 
hobble or run away as fast as they couid. Still it could not have been 
from fear, for I have more than once seen a woman, after having 
passed me, turn round, and exceedingly enjoy the embarrassment of 
her friend, who had yet the ordeal to go through. In the village they 
would, when spinning at their thresholds, retire into their cottages as 
I approached, and shut the door in my face, excepting once or twice, 
when [ happened to be accompanied by a lady, for then the women 
crowded round us to inspect one of their own sex, and even invited us 
to enter some of their houses. 

A person arriving in China from India must be immediately struck 
by the much fewer ornaments worn by the Chinese than by the Hindoo 
women, The Chinawoman wears no more trinkets than our women 
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do; a pair of earrings, a ring or two for the fingers, and a hair-pin, 
make up her whole stock of jewellery. In China I have never seen 
the nose-ring so general in India, and I was glad to miss it, for I could 
never accustom myself to regard it as any thing but a great disfigure- 
ment. The Tanka women at Macao occasionally wear a small, thin 

air of bangles, but I have never met with the bracelets, anklets, Xe., 
with which the Hindoo women so load themselves, that they sometimes 
look as if they were half-enclosed in defensive armour. This excess 
of ornament worn by the Hindoo women is not to be attributed to 
creater wealth—(for where is there greater poverty than in British In- 
dia?) but rather to the habit, acquired from long insecurity of pri »perty, 
of converting their savings into trinkets, in which shape all they possess 
is easily carried off in case of necessity. 

Contrary to Iny expectations, | met several small-footed women on 
Dane's Island,* “where nearly all the inhabitants are poor. | had 
thoucht that the { fashion was confined to the higher classes; but it is 
not so; the boatwomen, certainly, and others whose occupations neces- 
sarily require this member to be free, never compress their feet. Yet, 
uncompressed as they are, the greater number of them have very 
pretty small feet and neat ankles. Great numbers of the lower 
orders compress their daughters’ feet from motives of vanity, and 
from others also, more advantageous to themselves, which we can 
better understand when we know that the husband generally pays 
a sum of money tothe parents of his wife, and that the small feet 
form no small item in the charms, and consequently the price, of 
the fair bride. But many of these poor women are, when married 
and obliged to share their husband’s labours in the fields, foreed to 
take otf the bandages, and the different ages at which they are 
removed, accounts for the great variety In shape and size met with 
in compressed feet, which are, however, never uncovered like the 
feet of the boatwomen, who usually go barefooted. The power 
of locomotion ts, essere: not so much hampered as one would sup- 
pose from the contorted appearance of the feet. All the small-footed 
women [ met used to hobble off with very considerable rapidity, and 
with a motion exactly the same as that of a person walking on his 
heels. 

I also used to confound the Tartar and Chinese women, and had no 
idea but that ‘ the golden lilies,” as Chinese poets call the compressed 
feet, were universally admired throuchout China, both by Tartar and 
Chinaman ; whereas, very much to my surprise, I one day heard 
that the E mperor had published an edict in 18: 38, expressing strong 
disapprobation of the fashions of wide sleeves and small feet that were 
beginning to creep into ‘Tartar families ; but seemingly to very little 
purpose, as he has again published an edict, in which he says, that he 
will degrade the he ads of families who do not put a stop to them ; and, 
moreover, tells the damsels themselves, that none of them so adorned 
can possibly be selected as ladies of honour for the inner palace. 

The complexion of the women I sawin China (who, I need scarcely 





* Thave been told, that the fashion of small feet is much more general at Chu- 
san than in the neighbourhood of Canton, and that a woman is rarely met there 
who is not more or less crippled. 
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say, were all of the lower classes), was a chalky white, varying of 
course a little in shade, according to their exposure to the sun. Their 
teeth are white, and their hands are usually well shaped. Their eyes are 
uniformly black, yet so funnily placed in their heads, that they excite 
more merriment than admiration in a stranger. Itis impossible to refuse 
full praise to the beautiful black hair, that so luxuriantly covers the 
heads of Chinawomen. The unmarried girls wear it simply woven into 
along tail; but when about to be married they torm it into a ye 
sort of head-dress, by brushing the hair back from the forehead, a 
we see in pictures of our great grandmothers, and winding the tail te 
the head, with one part sticking up, like the handle of the cover of a pot, 
while a huge hair pin (the distinctive mark of marriage) eight or nine 
inches long, and of as valuable materials as their circumstances will ad- 
mit, Is pushed through all, from betore backwards, and projects its orna- 
mented head in front. The usual dress of my fair friends was the 
trousers and loose chemise worn bythe Tanka women; although some 
of the most respectable, and those who always ran aw ay the fastest 
from me, had on a long flowing robe with wide sleeves. 


Letrrer IX. 


Wien I first began to think of ascending the terraced hills on 
Dane’s Island, I could not help recollecting the diiemma in which 
Gulliver found himself at the bottom of the Brobdignanian flight of 
stairs, each step of which was seven feet high, that is, about a foot 
higher than himself. But my case was not quite so desperate as his, 
for the extremities of the terraces are generally bevilled off, or two or 
three steps are made, up which we manage to scramble, although not 
without some fatigue. It is a strange feeling at first, this climbing up 
to field after field, each larger or smaller, according to the greater or 
less acclivity of the ground, but yet all perfectly flat; and to sce an old 
Chinaman, ‘naked to the waist, and with an immense umbrella hat on 
his head, working away as quietly as possible with his mattock ; just 
pausing ‘for a moment to “chin chin” you (synonymous with good 
morning, &c.), if he happen to be polite or an old acquaintance ; 
otherwise, resting on his mattock, and breaking out into a loud gutiaw ; 
which latter procecdine, however, is, I must say, exceedingly rare, on 
Dane’s Island, although I have been told that it is the usual greeting 
of Chinese clodhoppers in the north. 

Every available foot of the island is cultivated to the utmost, and the 
unredeemable spots are planted with firs; and crowded with oouadee, I 
cannot resist mentioning a most striking scene that presented itself, as 
I was one evening walking with a lady in one of the largest and 
most picturesque valleys. The sun was setting, and a great number 
of Chinamen who were at work in the fields, shouldered their mat- 
tocks, and, attracted by the female figure, drecendied the hills from all 
sides to indulge themselves with a closer inspection, The setting sun, the 
peculiar landscape i in which were two small pagodas; the wild, half nals d 
firures of the men, now appearing, now disappe aring among the trees, 
as they made their w ay tous as the ce ntral point of the amphithe atre ; 
the glancing of their mattocks in the parting sunbeams ; altogether 
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made a scene the most striking that I have ever viewed ; and the force 

of it was by no means lessened by a slight anxiety I felt, lest the cu- 
riosity of the Chinamen might become troublesome to my fair compa- 
nion; for we had strayed beyond our usual walk, in order to pay a 
visit to the pagodas on ‘the south side; and my anxiety was shared by 
a respectable old Chinaman who joined us, and said, ‘* More better 
you go, too muchee man come ;” which hint lL immediately took, as 
well as the shortest way back, and arrived at the landing-place with- 
out meeting with any molestation. 

The small one-storied pagodas (to my visiting which the Chinese 
never offered the slightest objection), although very picturesque ob- 
jects in the landscape, are, when viewed near, almost totally devoid of 
interest, and may be described in a few words. They are of an hexa- 
gonal shape; the upper story projects over the lower One, as we see in 
old houses at home ; the cornice, or whatever else may be the proper 
term, between them, is ornamented with leaves very like those of the 
acanthus; the roof tapers to a point, and a door in the lower, and a 
window in the upper story, complete the description of the exterior. 
There is still less to be rem: sthed i in the interior : a rude staircase con- 
nects the two stories, both of which are in general empty, bare, and 
desolate. One of the three pagodas on Dane’s Island contains two or 
three josses and a small altar, which are, however, seemingly very much 
neglected, as they were covered with dust and cobwebs. 

There are many things to interest us on the path that leads to the 
southern village, across a considerable extent of that flat alluvial land 
that lies on the eastern side of the island. This was my walk when I 
took my gun with me, for wood pigeons abound in the trees on the 
sides of the hills under which the path runs, and paddy birds flock to 
the fields all round; and though I never killed any thing, still it was 
the most likely place that I should. In this walk, the first thing that 
attracts our attention is the house ofa person of much hicher rank 
than any one else on the island ; but the curiosity excited is little grati- 
fied, for we see nothing except a high wall that surrounds the pre- 
mises, and effectually conceals all within from the public gaze. A 
large tree stands near the wall, and I thought to take advantage 
of it, and by climbing up it to get at all events one glimpse; but 
some Chinamen showed such excessive disapprobation of my pro- 
ceedings that I desisted, and with the greater willingness that the 
trunk of the tree was very slippery and overhung a muddy pond. 
I was informed, however, that houses of this class have rarely more 
than a ground floor ; that the principal apartment is the hall for the 
reception of visiters, which is also the dining-room, and extends through 
the house. From this hall you pass on to the other chambers, into 
which none excepting very near relatives are admitted. The apart- 
ments are lighted with latt: iced windows, covered with painted silk in- 
stead of class. There is no ceiling except in houses with upper stories. 
The main buildings, if there be several of them, are separated by 
small inner courts; and around the whole is a garden, in which the 
Chinaman delights to copy nature in all her vagaries, ‘and assembles 
miniature mountains, rivers, lakes, temples, &c. 

Close to the house I have above referred to, there is a rude altar 
surmounted by a large, smooth, water-worn stone, before which in- 
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cense sticks were continually burning. On inquiry I found that these 
smooth stones represent the gods of the land, and that every village, 
and every Street, even of twenty-five families, erects one of them on an 
altar, and twice a year, in the spring and autumn, worships the deity 
supposed to be thereon enshrined. The agricultural classes particu- 
larly reverence these gods, and at certain seasons of the year, genes 
rally on the second day of the second month, call in the aid of priests 
to present offerings of sweetmeats and pour libations of spirit on 
them, and to pray for blessings on the surrounding fields. This cere- 
mony will doubtless recall to ‘the memory of many the words of Isai: ih,* 
‘«‘Among the smooth stones of the stream is thy portion; they, they are 
thy lot. even to them hast thou proved a drink offering, thou hast 
offered a meat offering.” 

Not far from this rustic god is a small temple, much resorted to by wo- 
men disappointed in their hopes of a family. In this temple, besides the 
usual et ceteras of Chinese worship, as josses, lanterns, and such 
like, there are ranged round the walls several elegantly dressed _ figures 
of Chinese women, engaged in one or other of the manitold cares 
rendered by nurses to babies ; one is nursing, another washing, a third 
dressing an infant and so on. The spectator is thus admitte ‘d into all 
the secrets of a Chinese nursery, for all are represented to the life. 
Some of these figures were one day carried off by a party of sailors, to 
the great despair of the islanders. They were, however, soon after- 
wards restored. 

This temple, like all Chinese temples, is continually open, that 
those who wish to consult futurity may have the e opportunity of doing 
so: and there are several modes of doing this in common use. The most 
general one is a species of the sortes Virgilian: e so much in fashion a 
few ages ago in England, and is practised by drawing a small flat stick 
out ofac case placed « on each side of the altar before the eods, and con- 
taining a great number of these sticks inscribed with sundry characters ; 
the priest ‘then consults the corresponding marks in the book of fate, 
and imparts to the drawer of the stick the information therein con- 
tained. There is also another mode much practised ;_ this is to throw 
up the two halves of some root (I think it is the root of the bamboo) 
that are flat on one side and convex on the other; the judgment as to 
the success or failure of any intended enterprise being formed accord! ng 
to the way in which they fall. The Chinese are great searchers into 
futurity, and seldom undertake any matter, whether it be a marriage, or 
a burial, or a journey, without first consulting an astrologer or the 
temples’ fora lucky day, &c. 

One thing in which the Chinese greatly differ from many other 
Asiatic nations is, that their temples are equally open to the native and 
to the foreigner—to the infidel and to the true believer. I often took 
advantage of this liberality of mind, or indifference, or whatever else it 
may be “called, and visited many of their temples; but I saw none in 
China equal to one I had already seen at Singapore. Most of them 
are built upon the same general plan: they are always higher than the 
neighbouring houses, for the Chinaman who should dare to build his 
dwelling as lofty as that of the gods, would be subjected to a heavy fine, 
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besides having the offending house pulled down about his ears. Their 
fronts are usually beautiful. On each side of the entrance is a huze 
and rudely carv ed stone lion, whose mouth has been hollowed out so as 
to leave a large round piece of stone inside the jaws, which the Chi- 
nesé ure very fond of rolling about, that its rumbling sound may re- 
present the roaring of the beast. After passing the portal, we find 
ourselyes in a spacious court, surrounded by galleries resting on co- 
lumns. At the farther end of this court is the | proper temple or sanc- 
tuary, and here we find a choice collection of brilliantly painted and 
vilded, but hideously ugly images, known under the name of josses, 
and which must now be very abundant in England, for, during the 
war, our fellows generally showed a lively affection towards them, not 
merely as curiosities, but beeause in the backs of the heads of the 
josses, a lump of Sycee silver was always found. ‘These silver brained 
gentleme n are ph iced upon, or rather behind the altar, on which are 
the divination sticks, &e., and before them are braziers and vases to 
hold the tapers and incense sticks burnt in their honour. Suspended 
from the roof on each side are one or two large bells, and an immense 
gong or drum; for the Chinese are very fond of noise. The roofs of the 
temples are olten covered with rich blue and other coloured tiles, and 
the corners of it are turned up like a cornice ; while on either end of 
the roof ridge, a mighty gilded dragon displays the voluminous convo- 
lutions of its tail. Besides the main buildings, there are also Jateral 
and detached apartments for the residence of the priests. The tem- 
ples are frequently built on hills, or rocks, or in groves, and then pre- 
sent a very picturesque appearance. 

The women's temple on Dane's Island, although very small, and 
with, of course, little attempt at grandeur nat it, was exactly in the 
style above described; and before I take leave of it, I must con- 
fess that my curiosity led ine one day to consult futurity @ da mode 
des Chinois. Under the guidance of a priest, I first took a small piece 
of vermilion paper, stamped with gilt characters, out of a drawer filled 
with them at the entrance-door, and then advancing before joss, while 
the priest struck a large gong to awaken up his eodship, and (like cur 
ambassadors at the court of ‘Pe ‘kin) substituting a low bow tor the ko- 
tow* required, I set fire to the paper by the lieht of a taper, and let it 
drop all blazing into the brazier before the altar, Ithen, by the priest’s 
directions, kindled one of the incense sticks, and stuck it into the 
ashes with which the brazier was more than three parts filled, again 
bowed, and threw up the two half roots above referred to. They fell 
betokening ill success. The priest now struck a bell, and I drew out 
one of the flat sticks, but was still unfortunate; so lighting a taper, 
and sticking it ina frame placed before joss, and exactly similar to 
those in catholic churches, I gave it up, and rewarded my friend the 
priest with half-a-dollar. 

Beyond the temple is a fine expanse of level, cultivated land, where 
I have often watched the Chinese agriculturist engaged in cultivating 
his fields. His implements are suftic iently simple and tew: a rake, a 
mattock, a fork, a harrow, and a plough are all I have ever seen him 





* Kotow is a prostration,* in which the person also knocks the ground with his 
forchead. 
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use. The mattock is his sine qua non, it is almost constantly in his 
hands in all the dry soils of the hills; but in preparing the heavy land 
jn which the rice grows, he has recourse to the plough, which would 
somewhat astonish the members of a ploughing club at home, as it con- 
sists of nothing more than the share point, without coulter or wheel, 
fastened into a crooked piece of wood, and is held by one upright stilt, 
which the Chinaman grasps in one hand, while with the other he guides, 
by a long bamboo, the buffalo that draws the primitive machine, and 
goes quietly and ploddingly along, excepting when it sees a fo- 
reigner. 

These beasts have an excessive dislike to Europeans, and always 
either run away from or attack them; so that, on meeting a buffalo, 
there is always a little agreeable doubt as to which mode of showing 
its displeasure it will adopt ; though fortunately it usually runs away. 
It is ludicrous to see the despair of a Chinese boy who, when leading 
one of these brutes, sees a E uropean appro: iching. Fatal experience 
has taught him that a long chase is before hin. After a moment’s 
hesitation and a steady stare at us, away goes the animal, helter-skelter 
over fields and swamps; and there is no ‘help for this: because if one 
were induced to turn back from a benevolent wish to allow the boy to 
proceed on his way, the chances are that the brute would be after him 
ina moment, and instead of being on the horns of a dilemma as he 
was before, he would be upon the horns of a buffalo. 

The dislike of the buffalo to Europeans is participated in by the 
Chinese dogs, but they are desperate cowards, and far from ever think- 
ing of attacking people, always make off as fast as their legs will carry 
them. They are very ugly and wild- looking, not unlike our she ‘pherds’ 
dogs, and are, from thei ‘Ir very COW ardice, capital watch, or rather 
alarm- dogs. They are sometimes brought up by Europeans; and I 
have remarked that in this case they transfer their dislike from fo- 
reigners to Chinamen, and seem also to have gained a little courage by 
the chance. 

The buttalo also draws the harrow and large rake with which the 
Chinaman, after ploughing, further prepares the land for the rice, 
which is sown by scattering it from the band as corn is with us; but 
when the young rice plants are about six inches high, they are care- 
fully transplanted, and placed at distances of four or five inches apart 
from each other. The extreme regularity of the rows of plants causes 
a field of this transplanted rice to pre esent a very agrecable appear- 
ance. As the rice, but particularly at the time of transplantation, re- 
quires an immense quantity of water, the Chinese are obliged to make 
use of various contrivances to keep up the necessary sup ply. One of 
these is the well-known chain- -pump, which I had the cratilication of fre- 
quently seeing in operation; large ones are, I believe, vorked by 
butfalos ; but all that I saw were worked by men, who threw up large 
quantities of water with much rapidity. 

When I left Whampoa, in the month of April, the rice had been 
just transplanted, and some cotton (of which but a very small quantity 
is grown on he island) had been planted. The cotton seeds are 
dropped into small holes, made with a pointed stick, and then covered 
with earth, precisely in the same way that our gardeners sow beans, 
The other fields on the higher ground were all green with the broad- 
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leaved’ pumpkin, with yams, ginger, and the other vegetables with 
which the shipping is supplied. 

Agriculture is held by the Chinese in great and deserved esteem, 
Every man that tills the land and supplies the food so necessary in a 
country as thickly populated as China, is considered to confer upon 
his fellow-men the highest benefit. The Emperor himself shows an 
example and encouragement to his subjects, by every year holding the 
plough that prepares “the furrows in which he sows the grain that, 
when ripe, he presents to the gods. The governors of all cities and 
towns do the same, and the whole empire rejoices in One great rural 
festival. In China we do not see any vast estates, the cultivators of 
which are mere renters, but each man inherits from his father the land, 
though it be perhaps not more than half an acre, that his ancestors have 
cultivated for ages before him. 

l was one day walking through the southern village of Dane’s 
Island, when a Chinaman came up, and showed me a flower that was 
ni sturally marked on the inside, so as exactly to resemble a monkey’s 
face. The Chinamen around us were excessively amused at this, 
and laughed, as only Chinamen laugh, with delight; for it was dee med 
an excellent joke ; as they say that we are like. monkeys, because we 
have so much hair on our faces; and as | myself happened to have a 
tolerable supply of that commodity at the time, the joke was inex- 
pressibly facetious to them. I could not help joining in the laugh 
when I looked round on the grinning faces of the celestials, whose 
laugh is peculiarly hearty, and they have always seemed to me to have 
a pretty good sense of the ridiculous. 

My favourite walk of all, however, was to push directly up the 
highest hill on the island, on the top of which I have passed many 
hours, gazing on the ve ry beautiful and extensive view spread out be- 
fore me, which surprises every one who views it for the first time. The 
country that lies for many miles beneath like a map; the tills and 
dales of the beautiful and picturesque little island, on the highest 
point of which we are standing; the mighty stream that bears on its 
bosom the foreign shipping at our feet; the thousands of boats and 
other craft that swarm on its numerous branches (each itself a river), 
whose waters glance in every direction, far and near, between the tnnu- 
merable islets of various form and surface formed by their wanderings 
the extensive and richly cultivated plain, that is thickly dotted with 
villages and hamlets, each embosomed in its grove; the lofty and so- 
litary pagodas, that stand like the giant guardians of the land ; the 
frowning majesty of the near mountains contrasting with the more 
softened outline of the distant hills of the Bogue, and the others that 
bound our view ;—these altogether form a picture that no one who has 
once seen can ever forget. 

From this hill I used to bend my way along the banks of the rivu- 
let to the watering-place, having previously sent my sampan to meet 
me there. A great variety of very fine ferns, lycopodiee, cacti, cuplhor- 
biacie, with numerous flowers, line the path; but none of them, how- 
ever beautiful or fragrant, gave me pleasure to be compared with the 
discovery of some scentless dog-violets ; for the common hedge flowers 
of one’s own country, such as daisies, primroses, &c., reach “the heart 
through the eye, as an old familiar song does through the ear. The 
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joy with which the colonists of New South Wales hailed the arrival of 
a living daisy, 
A silver shield, with boss of gold, 
In tight to defend some fairy bold, 


cannot be understood by those who have never left their home. 

The rivulet is confined at the watering-place by a dam, and some 
trifling fee is, I believe, required for watering here; but the water is 
far superior to the river water, which latter is sometimes indeed alto- 
vether unfit for drinking. At the north-western point of the island, 
and not far from the watering-place, is a low hill, which is the burial- 
lace of the foreign seamen who die at Whampoa, (there is also an- 
other burial-ground for officers on French Island), and was purchased 
for that purpose, at a great expense, by the East India Company. The 
eravestones on it are overgrown with underwood, and I do not remem- 
ber to have secn a more desolate and melancholy spot. 


Lerrer X. 


When the weather was so bad that I could not take my customary 
trip on shore, I used to pay a visit to the linguists’ boats. These 
linguists, to whom a certain fee is paid by every “ chopped” vessel, 
are Chinamen appointed by the government to attend on the ships at 
Whampoa when discharging or loading, for the purpose of interpret- 
ing between the barbarians and celestials, and of taking accounts of 
duties, &c. The term linguist must not, however, be taken in the 
common acceptation of the word with us; for in China it only meaus 
a native who can hold a conversation on the usual and necessary mat- 
ters of business in a kind of lingua franca, composed of broken Eng- 
lish, bad Hindustani, barbarous Portuguese, and corrupt Chinese, 
which it requires some little time for an Englishinan to Icarn. I once 
saw a translation of English dialogues, with the pronunciation, in 
Chinese characters, for the use of Chinamen learning the language, 
and took a note of some of the sentences, but have unfortunately lost 
it, or the reader would have been highly amused, and not wonder at 
the persuasion of the Chinese literati, that it is an utter impossibility 
for a theme or poem to be written in the English language,—which they 
say is only fitted for talking about matters of trade, by them held in 
great contempt. 

The linguists’ boats are floating houses, the same as those I have al- 
ready described at Macao, but much better fitted up, and are rowed 
by six or eight men, who sit on the platform over the bow before the 
door; or if the wind be fair, a mast and sail are hoisted on the roof, 
which is flat, and affords an agreeable place to sit and smoke. The 
interior is divided into several apartments, well furnished, and lighted 
by windows, but all very small, with the exception of the front 
room or hall, in which they eat and drink, receive visiters, &c. This 


hall contains several little tables and chairs; and large painted lanterns 
suspended from the ceiling, pictures on the walls, and joss in a corner, 
make the place very gay. 

On visiting our friend the linguist, who, by the way, Is not unfre- 
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quently smoking opium, we are, after the salutation, “ Chin chin, how 
can do?” presented with a cup of tea and some sweetmeats, of sisi’ 
the Chinese are as fond as any schoolboy. They do not use any milk 
or sugar with their tea, but occasionally, as I have also seen Dutch- 
men do, put a bit of sugar- -candy in their mouths before they drink 
it; and the cups are always covered with small saucers, to prevent the 
evaporation of the aroma. W hile we are sipping the tea and eating the 
sweetmeats, we have had a chat on the common topics of the day; 
and after thus spending about an hour, we chin chin, and take 
leave. 

The chop- boats, six or seven of which were generally to be seen on 
the opposite side of the ship to that on which the linguist’s boat was, 
are used for transporting cargoes between the shipping at W hampoa 
and the warehouses at Canton, and bear the same resemblance to the 
linguists’ boats that barns do to farm-houses. There 1s a hatch in each 
of their roofs, through which the bales of cotton and chests of tea are 
passed in and out of their capacious interiors. They are rowed and 

sailed Ike the linguists’ boats. 

There was formerly an hospital ship at Whampoa, but the Chinese 
authorities were extremely jealous of her, as they thought, but wrong- 
fully, that she smuggled opium, or rather that the hospital was but a 
pretence for stationing an opium receiving ship in the river; and in 
—e with their repeated demands, she was broken up about four 
years ago. The surgeon now attends those vessels that are unprovided 
with ded men of their own (and they are by far the greater pro- 
portion, not one in thirty having a surgeon), at twenty dollars a month, 
exclusive of medicines. He goes round to the ships every day, and 
most certainly leads a very unpleasant life. 

Whampoa is tolerably healthy for several months in the year, but 
dysentery and ague are very prevalent during the rainy season, when 
all the lowlands in the nei eh bourhood of the river are overflow ed, and 
the exhalations drawn up from these by the excessive heat of the sun, 
were the principal cause of the sickness that proved so distressingly 
fatal to the troops engaged in the operations against Canton; for 
I do not think that Hong Kong or Chusan is very, or indeed at all, 
unhealthy, without the additional influence of accidental circum- 
stances. 

On the corner of Whampoa island, nearest to the anchorage, 1s a 
place known by the high-sounding title of “* The Orange Grove.” Long 
before 1 arrived the fruit had been all plucked, but I “nevertheless vi- 
sited it. This orange grove presents a far more pleasing appearance 
to its owner, than it does to any one who, like Dr. Syntax, roams ‘in 
search of the picturesque.” It is a level, rich piece of ground, of con- 
siderable extent, and well watered by trenches running throu: oh it 
cistances of about twelve feet from each other; yet it is as i. AOE 
as itis possible to imagine an orange grove, which, however, it can 
scarcely be called, for great quantities of plantains, lichis, and sugar- 
canes, Occupy by far the larger portion of it; but the orange-trees, 
which are still in considerable number , ni - orange-trees ever are, 
extremely beautiful. The whole property is kept tn most exc ellent 
order by the proprietor, who, contrary to the usual habit of Chinamen, 
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who almost always congregate in villages, lives in a solitary house on 
it. Atthe season when the oranges are ripe, the grove isa very fa- 
yourite resort of the foreigners, who are allowed, on the payment ofa 
small sum, to eat as many as they like, and 1 can well imagine that it 
is a very ayreeable mode of passing an hour, to spend it in plucking ‘and 
eating oranges off the trees. Although oranges were not to be got, I 
never visited the grove without bringing away a huge bunch of plan- 
tains. The plantain is well known over the whole tropical world, for 
it will grow wherever there is an average heat of 60° Pulevaheit : 
there are as many varieties of it, as there are of apples and pears in 
England, which latter fruit it very much resembles in taste; it is ex- 
ceedingly wholesome, and moreover makes capital fritters, &c. The 
best plantains I ever ‘ate were some I got in Java. 

In one of the rooms of my orange-grove friend’s house, there were 
heaped up large piles of some coarse ¢ rakes, that puzzled me for some 
tine. I asked what they were, but the only answer was ‘* Chow 
chow ;”"* upon which I tasted, but could not at all manage to relish 
them; and no wonder, for although chow chow, they are not chow 
chow for men, but for beasts. They are bean-cakes, used for fatten- 
ing cattle, and the residue of a preparation that the Chinese make 
from a species of bean grown for the purpose. ‘This preparation, which 
I have frequently seen hawked about the streets of Macao and ( anton, 
is very like curdled milk, and is made as follows: the beans are, after 
being first boiled and skinned, eround in a hand-mill with a little 
water; the mass is then squeezed and strained through a fine sieve. 
The residue is made into the bean-cakes, while the curds are a favourite 
dish at the tables of Chinamen of all ranks, who eat them, either with 
the simple addition of a little lime, which they think strengthens the 
stomach, or with condiments and sweets of all kinds. I tasted them 
once with lime, and found them very insipid. 

The village of Whampoa is a few hundred yards above Orange 
Grove, ond is situated ata little distance above the river, and sur- 
rounded by a wall. The suburb in which the compradores , wc., live, 
is along street, running along the bank, close to the water’s edge ; in- 
deed one side of it is built on piles in the water. These latter houses are 
principally occupied by timber-merchants and boat-builders; and one 
of them, the last in the row, and much larger than any of the others, is 
the store of Boston Jack, who has a most extensive and misc ell. meous 
collection of every thing connected with shipping, and ts, as I have 
already said, the comprador of the American vessels. 

Jimmy Appo’s house is on the opposite side of the way, and as we 
pass the open door, and see Master Jimmy smoking his pipe, or play- 
ing cards with a party of friends, we walk in. Aivah! how can ?” 
cries Jimmy, in great delight at our appearance, and shouts out for the 
servants, one of whom cives us some of the tea thatis always standing 
In every Chinaman’s house, on atable in the hall, with a set of cups 
placed ina tray of warm water, all ready for imme tis ite use; while the 
others bring in travs of wine, prese ved ginger, cakes, hie hie, and other 
rood things, of each of whieh we must pi arti ike, as Jimmy will not ad- 
mit any excuse. After a stroll about the place , which is very dirty, 
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and dees not present any thing new for our consideration, we call i 


and bid Jimmy good by, taking a handful of lichis to munch on our 


wav back. 
The lichi is the most famous fruit of China. 1 know it only in its 


smoked or dried state, when it is about the size of a small prune, and 
contains one or two large stones. Its taste at first bears a considerable 
resemblance to that medicine of our childhood, ‘ prunes and senna,’ 
and is not always liked by strangers, who soon, however, become very 
fond of the fruit. 

Rapidly passing the thousands of boats that lie off the banks of the 
river near the town, and gliding by the ‘ star-bespangled banuers” of 
the American ships, we are soon in the midst of the opium vessels: 
amon which are several of the native smuggling-boats. These latter are 
long, narrow, and bright with paint, and well armed with spears, mus- 
ketoons, shields, and other offensive and defensive weapons, and 
manned by eiehty or even more men, They are rowed along with asto- 
nishing velocity, and I have often counted forty oars on each side, 
The first time one of these boats passed me was on a very dark night, 
and [ thought that a steamboat had gone by, for the sound made by 
the numerous oars striking the water was ex xaetly like that caused by 
the paddles of a steame r. The opium vessels are, for the most part, 
cutters and schooners, with now and then a brig. Many of them have 
belonged to members of the yacht-club, and others are very beautiful 
American built schooners. The "y now come up to Whampoa, and de- 
liver the drug to the Chinese purchasers without any attempt at con 


but this open smuggling cannot continue much longer. 


cealment; 
VV ith 


have often stood on their decks and watched the extreme care 
which the Chinese examine and weigh each ball of opium, The ves- 
sels engaged in such a trade are of necessity well armed and manned. 
The otheers are generally Europeans or Americans, and the crew, Ma- 
nilla men, whose fierce and active dispositions render them weli suited 
to their occupation. They gave a specimen of this in January, when 
native smuggling-boat arrived at Wh: am poa, and a Teport Was sprea 
that it contained the men engaged in the murder of Captain Sharpe, ot 
the Lorcha Enterprise, and which I have mentioned when speaking ot 
the pirates. Several boats were immediately manned by Manilla men, 
and gave chase to the Chinese, but the latter, as the boats gained on 
them, jumped overboard, and were followed by the Manilla men, who 
also jumped overboard, and swimming after, overtook and killed se- 
veral of them in the water. 

Such an incident as this cannot fail to impress upon our minds, on 
of the greatest changes that has been worked by the war on the inter- 
course between the Chinese and foreigners. allude to the Chinese 
old custom of demanding that when a Chinaman was even accident- 
ally killed by a foreigner (for instance, by the bursting of a cannon), 
the offender, or some other person if the guilty one could not be disco- 
vered, should be delivered over to them. This was a poiut always 
much insisted upon by the Chinese, and many instances have occurr d 
of the stoppage of all trade until a man was yielded up; and when a 
Chinaman was killed in an affray between some foreign sailors and 
peasants at Hong “aon on the 7th of July, 1839, Lin, ‘who was, and 
Is, a thoroughbred Chinese tory, would not listen to any negotiations 
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the criminal should have been first given up to him, although 

Captain Elliott held a court of inquiry, and endeavoured to discover 
the homicide, in order to punish him according to our own laws. I need 
not say that Lin’s demand, that somebody at -all events should be viven 
up, was of course refused by Captain EF lliott. 

On every sampan we have passed, we have observed one or two 
small, wicker-work, cylindrical cages, hung at its stern, close to the 
water’s edge. These are for the accommodation of the ducks that are 
kept by every family, and swim about the river all day long in search 
of chow chow, returning in the evening to their cages. Immense 
numbers of ducks are thus reared. There were few things in China, 
however absurd it may appear, that I had greater curiosity to see _ 
a duck-boat, and the ducks of whose sagacity I had been told s 
much, Great was my glee when I, for the first time, Sendai a au 
duck-boat in the distance, close to one of the small low islands, near 
the first bar. I jumped into my sampan and rowed down towards it. 
Oneach side of the duck- boat, and extending its whole length, a large 


platform, twenty feet wide, is built about a foot above the surface of 


the water, and surrounded by a border some six or eight inches high, 

I should think that a thousand ducks at least were feeding on the 
island, and I stood by until the time arrived for them to retire for the 
night. The sun at last dipped; aman then let down an inclined plane 
from the boat’s bow to the water, and whistled shrilly ; he and another 
man then went on the island, each with a long cane, and began to col- 

lect the ducks, which had, however, immediately on hearing the 
whistle, commenced their march to the boat. It was very droll to see 
them swim to it, and after waddling up the inclined plane, file off to 
the right and left into the two platforms, quacking the whole time 
with all their foree. I had expected that the last one would have been 
punished by a box on the ear, but it walked up as quictly as the others; 
the men then drew up the sealinal plane, threw a large open meshed 
net over each platform, and rowed away. The ducks in these boats are 
reared from eggs by the warmth of ovens or dung, in the old E syptian 
fashion. Great numbers of ducks belonging to many different people 
feed together on the marshes, and on a signi al being given they return 
each to its own home, as I have seen pigeons doin En: or]; wid. 

Besides these civilized ducks there are also vast qui untities of wild 
Ones on the river, particularly in the neighbourhood of the second bar, 
whither foreigners often make shootine excursions, and sometimes 
bring 


g back a large booty of ducks, geese, and other wild fowl, bu 
more gener rally an ague or rheumatism. The Chinaman has nearly 


the same plan of catching the wild ducks that is practised by the In- 
dians on the Ganges ; he puts an earthen pot pierced with air-holes on 
his head, and then wailes through the water to where the ducks are 
feeding ; : they are not alarmed by the pot, an: d allow it to float among 
them, while they are one after another pulled under water by the legs. 
As may be supposed, thousands of ducks are taken in this way. 

On our way up the river from the place to which the due k-boat had 
drawn us, the shades of evening close over us, and we perceive two or 
three small, low, narrow, black bo: its, come close to the sampan, but 
on seeing Europeans i in ‘t ‘r they made off. ‘These are the ‘* snake-boats”’ 
that plunder the poor devils of natives to a ¢ creat extent on the river. 
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Sam has by this time lighted the incense sticks, that Chinamen burn 
every morning and evening in honour of the gods, for they are very 
particular in ‘the observance of all the ceremonies of their religion, 
The night is cloudless, calm, and lovely, and we might perhaps fall 
into all kinds of romantic thoughts, but for the tremendous croakine of 
the bull-frogs, that swarm by myriads i in the marshes. By the w ay, 
the Chinese boys have a very funny way of catching then—for frogs 
are eaten here as well as in France. They take a young frog, tie it to 
the end of a line fastened to a long piece ‘of bamboo, and then bob it 
about amongst the grass. The old frogs, astonished at the unwouted 
vivacity of their youthful nephew or son, as the case may be, seize 
it, and are in their turn seized and popped into a basket, carried by the 
boys for their reception. 

When we reach the ship we find a bundle of letters and newspapers 
on the table, from England. ‘Then frogs, ducks, duck-boats, Wham- 
poa, and China, are all forgotten, and home alone ts thought of. What 
date ?—6th of January, and this is the 18th of March. Colonel Mal- 
colm has come back—what do they think of the peace with China ? 
—what a long list of promotions , &e., &e., are the exclamations we 
utter while hastily vlancing over the papers, previously to sitting down 
and enjoying a quiet and steady read. 


Lerrer XI. 

HavinG now noticed the things that most strike a stranger on his ar- 
rival at Whampoa, let us pay a visit to “the City of Rams,” as the 
Chinese call Canton,—in American pronunciation Cant-én, Which 
is, as already mentioned, about twelve or fourteen miles above the an- 
chorace. . 

We have the choice of two modes of going up the river to it; either 
in a ship's boat, or in one of the licensed — boats. These latter are 
called dollar boats, and are vei vy comfortable, being youthful linguists’ 
boats) They consist of a room ‘about six feet square, ci ipable of hold- 
ing five or six people, and provided with windows, seats, and a smill 
table, and enlivened by gay lanterns, and our old friend joss, tn his 
corner, looking as grim as usual. Behind this room is the kitchen, &c., 
of the boatmen, one of whom sculls, while the others, five or six in 
number, and seated as always in all iciede of house boats, on a_plat- 
form projecting over the bow, row the boat along to a chorus of pd ny 
toned groans, when the wind will not permit the use of the sails. 

In these boats we can stand up, lie down, read, sleep, and other- 
wise amuse ourselves ; but one great disadvantage connected with the 
dollar-boats is, that they move desperately slowly against wind and 
tide. I have bee ‘n, more than once, no less than six hours on the pas- 
sage, and, to make matters worse, knew that we should arrive too late 
for dinner. They are, moreover, required to call at Whampoa for 4 
passport, as they pass that vil lage in going up or down, and a consider- 
able delay is sometimes caused by the absence of the chop-granting 
mandarin. On one occasion, when we had just tide enough to take us 
up, I was very much irritated by the coolness of a couple of long-ni viled® 








ee ——— 


ss I. ong nails are considered by the Chinese to be a mark of gentility, as indubit- 
ably proving that the hands on ‘which they grow are totally unused to labour, and 
we sometimes see them two, three, or four inches long. 
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fellows at the office, who were quietly enjoying a game of cards, at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon), while their chief was, I suppose, solacing him- 
self with a pipe of opium in a private room, There they sat, like m: ny 
Jacks in office in other parts of the world, caring little or nothing for 


my impatience, until at last, becoming desperate, I took the cards off 


the table, an unceremonious proceeding, par voie de fait, that asto- 
nished them not a little; and as I said they should not have them 
again until the chop was ready, we were soon again on our way. The 
charge for a trip - or down in these boats is four dollars, whatever be 
the number of the fpassengers. But as in the open and uncovered 
European boat, we not only havea better view of the country, but 
save our dollars, all of which we shall need at Canton, we will age) 
up in one of them, particularly as we have a much greater certainty 
of a quick passage,—the usual time occupied by a boat rowed with 
our hands being an hour and three quarters with, and two hours and 
a half against, ‘tide. But the tides in this river are very irregular ; 
I have often seen them run in the same direction tor forty-eight or 
more hours, and sometimes with great velocity, and to a considerable 
height. Now, however, we start as the ship swines with the flood 
tide; and, of the two streams permitted to foreign boats, we take the 
one on the east side of Whampoa, intending, for the sake of variety, to 
return by the other on the western side. The distance is about the 
same by each. 

The little fishing-boats have just commenced throwing their nets, as 
passing orange-groves on our left, and Junk and Sandy islands on our 
right hand, away we sail up the fine broad stream, with wind and. tide 
inour favour, The banks of the river are Jow, and planted with lichis 
and plantains, but our attention is drawn, on the one side by the tower- 
ing pagoda; shining with almost dazzling brightness in the rays of the 
morning sun, and on the other by an exceedingly pretty village, situ- 
ated on a low, wooded hill, near the water. Huge, lumbering junks, 
some at anchor, waiting for change of wind or tide, some moving 
quickly up, pressed on by the ‘keel compelling breeze’ * aad flowine tide; 
lar: ve Chinese passage lorchas, filled with gaping and grinning crowds of 
country cousins, returning to their homes from a visit to town; cargo 
boats, creeping down close to the banks, in order to avoid the force ‘of 
the tide, and numberless small boats and canoes pass, or are passed by 
us, until half the distance is already left behind, and we are arrived at 
the upper end of Whampoa, where an tmmeuse dam, with openings 
here and there for the passage of junks, is stretched acros’ the stream, 

This dam, which nobody can see without regretting that there should 
be such an obstruction in this fine river, was mé de. by the Chinese at 
the end of 1841, when they also staked and threw many thousands of 
tons of stone into all the other branches of the river by which the 
British ships of war could approach ¢ ‘anton. The stream, however, in- 
dignant at this insult, has asserted its dignity, by showing how vain are 
all human efforts to injure its utility, and ts rapidly forming a new 
channel between the end of the dam and WI hampoa, by undermining 
and washing aw: iy large portions of soil. <A tolerably broad passage 
is already these formed, through which the boat is whirled with great 
velocity, ‘and as we are hurried by the point we see a Chinaman sitting 


on a half buried cannon, and quietly fishing wie a rod and fine. 
We are now in a large expanse of water, lying between Whampoa 
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and Upper Junk Island, which latter island is about a quarter or half a 
mile above Whampoa, and divides the river again into two streams, that 
reunite before we reach the city. This sheet of water, is commanded 
by four large and powerful new batteries, that are (in April, 1843), in 
a forward state to completion, and are placed, one on the south bank, 
two on the north bank of the river, and the fourth on Junk Island. 
They are different from any forts I have ever seen in other parts of the 
world, for the openings s for the cannon are made more like the gun 
ports of a man-of-war than the embrasures of a land battery, as they 
are covered above with masonry, and provided with large shutters, on 
which are painted tigers’ h reads, &e., typical of the bravery and ferocity 
of the gallant defenders. There was a report that some foreigners, 
dressed in native costume, had assisted the Chinese in the construction 
of these forts, which evinee, I am told, far more skill than is usually 
diegins ied by the Celestials themselves. 

Our attention is called away from the batteries by two small fruit- 
boats, that are generally cruising about here, and are ‘* manned,’ 

each by two rood- humonred, fat- faced young Chinawomen, who lay 
hold of our bo vat and endeavour with all the seductive fascinations in 
their power, to induce us to buy some oranges. By this time we are 
abreast of the half-way pagoda, that stands _ a quarter of a mile 

above the fort on the south bank, and is remarkable for its summit 
being crowned with shrubs that grow in the upper story, and also for a 
lofiy statl, inclined very much to one side, having been knocked from 
its perpendicular, according to sailors, by the devil Hying against it one 
dark night. 

The river now begins to show that we are approaching a great com- 
mercial capital ;—a number of junks are anchored here, and as each 
new arrival comes up with the flowing tide, they salute her by the 
suiking of the drums and the clashing of eongs, which is returned by 
her, so that a deafening din is kept up. On our right hand isa 
custom-house, with two or three small mandarin-boats lying fastened 
to the steps that lead down to the water. Here dollar-boats exhibic 
their pi issports, but we go on merrily without stopping. 

The attention now becomes fully awakened ; crowds of boats are 
moving aboutin all directions, up, down, and across the stream, and no 
little care is required to avoid running against some of them. Tar 
away in the distance, above the low land and houses, we see the Ameri- 

ean fl w lying, and push on with redoubled vigour, for we know that it 
marks the situation of the factories. The houses, low, mean, miserable 
looking buildings, thicken on the banks, and elimpses of the city wall 
are nowand then caught. The heights behind the town, the forts and 
citadel, recall to our mind the 27th of May, 1841, when they were 
occupied by our troops; lofty pagodas litt their proud summits high 
above the city from which they would ward off misfortune. Ou our 
left is the royal dockyard, on our right the anchorage of the immense 
white junks of Siam; tler upon tier of the long, narrow canal boats 
that bring the tea from the interior, lie clos ely ‘od ved together ; the 

gaily painted and plaything-like admirals’ or flag junk, with her cannon 
‘all of different sizes and cali bre, is hailed by a smothered lau; ch from 
the sailors ; rows of Hoating houses form regular and handsome streets 
stretching from the banks into the middle of the stream, and leaving but 
a Natrow space in its centre for the passage of boats, Kc., thousands of 
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which are continually passing to and fro. We go between tw osampans, 
nearly upsetting one of them. A knowledge of the language is not 
required for the understanding that the C hinaman is he: wtily cursing 
us, and I may mention that the Chinese are very foul- mouthed, 

Now a small island, strongly fortified, and with several large trees 


crowing inside the walls, is right before us, and its name reminds us of 


the attempt of that enterprising people, the Dutch, to establish them- 
selves in it; but Dutch Folly remains the monument only of their 
unsuccess, as French Folly, another small fortified isk: ind, that we have 
shortly before passed, does of a similar failure of the Frenchmen. And 
now the streets of boat-houses thicken and thicken: we keep clear of a 
shelf of rocks just beyond Dutch Folly,—a part of it is above water, 

and occupicd by a busy group of Chinese engaged in washing. — It 
was here that the Atalanta steamer grounded, as a punishme nt, accord- 


ing to the Chinese, for a ball fired by her having broken the image of 


one of their gods. The confusion increases: thou: zh numerous gaudy 
and bannered mandarin boats are moving rap! idly about to check all 
disorder. 

What a scene! for the Chinese are celebrating their new year, which 
is the greatest festival held by any people on the face of the earth, and 
all business is at an entire stand-still ; none dare employ themselves 
without being subject to punishment, and this is the second day of the 
holidays, and flags are flying, crackers are exploding on every side. 
Stull on we go, almost overwhelmed with the noise, the bustle, and the 
strangeness of the many thousands who are all giving themselves up to 
unrestrained merriment and enjoyinent, See—there are the factories 
which have been, until now, concealed by the crowds of junks and 


floatine-houses; and the white stuccoed fronts of the long row of 


European buildings, contrast strongly with the low dark mass of the 
Chinese city. Leaving the mid-channel, we steer into a street of 
boats, and at length are arrived at the company’s stairs, utterly ex- 
hausted with excitement. 

And here let us pause, and for a moment lock back on the scene 
through which we have passed. The city itsclf, as scen from the river, 
is always wretched, all the houses being exceedingly mean and dirty ; 
but many of the streets of boat- houses are very hi indsome, and some 
of the house fronts are beautifully carved, and richly ornamented and 


painted. Any idea formed by a person who lias not witnessed it must 


fall far short of the reality presented by the immense number of 
these streets, together with the thousands of canal-boats, junks, sem- 
pans, &c., that cover the waters of the river at Canton, Eighty-four 
thousand families live continually on it, and every boat is numbered 
and registered by officers appointed for that purpose, What a different 
scene must there have been when the British forces went up, and not 
a single boat was to be found; they had all fled higher up the river. 
Before leaving our boat we give the sailors particular instructions to 
take care of the arms in her; for during the whole time I was in China 
the inhabitants of the factories were in continual e xpectation of some 
farther outbreak of the populace ; rumours const: uatly flew about that 
the Chinese were determined to burn Mr. Morrison’s or Mr. Thom’s 
house, and, if they once began, there was no knowing where they 
would stop. A centlem: in one day S! ad to me, ‘* We go to bed every 
night with the prospect of awaking in the moraing with our throats 
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cut.” Under such circumstances boats used generally to take up some 
arms in case of accident, although nothing ever occurred requiring 
them. 

Stepping on shore, we find ourselves in the small planted space be- 
fore the two factories burnt in December. The flag-statis are broken 
and charred, and as we look on them we recollect that the mob kindled 
the first tire around them—a significant proof of their dislike to the 
nation whose banners waved from their summits; the ruins of the old 

clock-tower look mournfully down on the blackened heaps of stones that 
once formed the finest buildings of all the factories. We pass out 
through a small gate, kept shut by a person stationed there to = 
the curious mobility, and stepping across a narrow lane, rejoicing | 
the euphonious appell: ition of Hog-lane, that separates the burned fac. 
tories from the main pile of buildings, are immediately surrounded by 
a crowd of Chinamen, the greater number of whom are from the in- 
terior of the country, and, being in Canton, have taken the opportu- 
nity afforded them by the holidays to make an excursion to the fae- 
tories, in order to gratify their curiosity by a sight ofa Fanqui. While 
We are waiting a minute or two for one of the sailors who follows us with 
our boat-cloaks, !t is amusing to see a grave citizen pointing out to the 
open-mouthed rustic the peculiarities about us, as a showman exhibits 
awild beast at a country fair; but the butt-end of a pistol sticking 
out of the breast-poc ket of our coat, tempers their curiosity with 


a little fear; the wild beast has fan igs, and they stand back a 
little. 

A smiling, amiable-looking, and respectably dressed Chinaman now 
addresses us, and hazarding a guess, says, ‘low you do ?—my 


thinkee long teem no see you—what your name 2” And then having 

listened to your answer, with the most lively interest depicted on his 

c onnte nance, produces a card, and proceeds to the cream of the mat- 

ter. ‘© Ah, Miss White, how vou do; suppose you wanshee any thing, 
ivory car case, silk-handkerchief, my can secure you namber one 
chop.” We discourse most sweet music to Luenching, In assuring 
him that we shall by and by pay him a visit at No. 4, New China- 
street, and transact a little * pidgin.” 

Having tinished a substantial tiffin, we sally forth on a shopping 
expedition. The streets most particularly, indeed we may say el- 
tirely, devoted to trade with foreigners, are the two China-streets and 
Hog-lane, which run between the factories. In the China-streets, 
all the curiosities, for which China is so famous, are to be procured ; 
the euphonious Ilog-lane, in accordance with its nate, — the 
useful rather than the ornamental, and is much frequented by Jack in 
his search for shirts, trousers, shoes, : samshoo, and other et ceteras. Be- 
sides these are two other streets: the one is named Carpenters’-square, 
and is about a quarter of a mile from the factories, and derives its 
name from containing the shops where Europeans buy trunks, desks, 
and other pieces of Chinese made furniture, more in remembrance of 
their visit to the flowery land than for any cheapness or excellence i 
the purchased articles, excepting, perhaps, the trunks, which are much 
and deservedly esteemed. Still further away from the factories is Cu- 
Nosity-street, containing, among other shops with which we have nothing 
to do, three in which are collected the most out of the way things that 

can be imagined : they are, in fact, regular virtuoso shops. 
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But we will now take these streets in detail. On our way to Old 
and New China-streets, we pass the mat huts erected for the Chinese 
soldiers who guard the factories; for when the British merchants ap- 


ylied to Sir Henry Pottinger, after the December riot, for a party of 


English soldiers to be quartered in the factories, Sir Henry refused to 
grant their request, as he had been again emnead by the Chinese au- 
thorities that they would be responsible for thes safety of the foreigners 
at Canton ; and in order to redeem their pledge, they have placed this 
guard at the gate of the factories. The circular shields of these he- 
roes are painted with representations of tigers’ heads, and are hung on 
each side of the doorways outside their huts, in ¢errorem; for the Chinese 
soldiers would in ceneral seem to reason something in this way: “If I 
can manage to frighten my enemy, he will run away, and then all i is 
right, and I deserve a medal; but if he won't run, why—I must.’ 
The matehlocks, spears, axes, &e., are ranged along the walls inside, 
but need no description from me, for if any body feels peculiarly an- 
xious to see what kind of things they are, I w ould advise him to v0 to 
Queen Elizabeth’s gallery in the Tower of London, and to pick out the 
longest and queerest-looking ancient arms he can find, and he will then 
see ‘something very like the Chinese. 

The Chinamen do not at all yet understand tht flint, much less the 
percussion lock ; an instance of which was eiven when a company of 
sepoys lost their way one afternoon near Canton, and were surrounded 
by three or four thousand natives, whom, I may remark, they kept for 
some hours at bay, until they were snnwed by their comrades, although 
the Celestials might, of course, had they possessed the slightest de- 
termination, have eut them to pieces ina moment, for the rain had 
damped their ammunition. One fellow picked up a musket that had 
been dropped by a wounded sepoy, and stepping behind atree, opened 
the pan, took deliberate aim, applied his match to the powder, and 
wounded one of the oflicers of the company. ‘They will not, however, 
remain long in this ignorance, which causes them some damage, as the 
match oc casionally kindles the powder that they carry in a cotton-belt 
round their waists, and the explosion blows them up. 

There are two great classes of soldiery in China, the Tartar and 
the Chinese. The Tartar is by far the more w arlike , and has always 
shown courage when engaged with our troops. Deadly feuds take 
place between the two, and one ran very high in Canton, while the 
British troops were on the heights, and were preparing to open a can- 
nonade on the city. Itis said that their animosity was carried so far, 
that they absolutely ate part of each other’s dead bodies. 

Leaving these centlemen with their wide breeks, short jackets, tight 
gaiters, candy banners, &c., to watch over the F anqui, we see, ranged 
along the dead wall of a factory (No. 10) that projects a few yards 
before those we have left, a row of stools, on which are seated sundry 
grave-louoking Chinamen, waiting their turn to be shaved by a barber, 
who takes each head in succession. These barbers are very numerous 
in China, amounting to no less than seven thousand three hundred in 
Canton alone; ne it is no great wonder that there should be so many 
of them, as e very Chinaman is ob lived to have his head shaved—in 
token of subjection, by the way The barbers are required to provide 
themselves with licences, alias ‘i. pay a small fee for liberty 'o exercise 
their profession. They use a heavy, hatchet-shaped razor,—that is, 
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a rather dangerous mass of iron to have on one’s head during a thun- 
derstorm. It is said to be a fact, that a grandson of Howqua was 
killed by lightning, two or three years ago, while under his ba rber's 
hands! Respectable people get ‘their heads shaved every morning, 
but the lower orders allow them to remain unshorn for many days tr 
gether, until the bristles are half an inch or more long. The funniest 
thing, however, connected with the hair is, when a C hinaman takes it 
into ~ his head to add some more hair to his tail; the hairs, until they 
are long enough to be plaited into the tail, form a thin crown ot elory 
round the he ad, that is one of the most siieiuen looking things Lever 
saw. The C hinamen are very proud of their tails, and, when at work, 
twist them round their heads or necks; and a very favourite made 
of punishment used by the English was to cut them off, when the 
poor curtailed Celestial went away as disconsolate as renard in the 
fable. 

“ But when shall we get to China-street ?” says tue reader, We are 
already there, and are joined by Luenching , who kas been on the \ 
for us, lest we should have fallen into ‘the hands of some ot his 
brethren, also anxious to do a little pidgin. Both China-streets are 
about ten or twelve feet broad, and well flagged; the houses are one- 
storied, and the shops exceedingly neat, aliogether reminding us very 
much of the London and Parisian arcades. ‘The first time I visited 
Canton, every shop was closed in honour of the new year; we were, 
however, admitted, and the door closed after us, and we found all the 
males in the ho Use, both young and old, busily engaged in eating 
sweetmeats, &c., in a small room behind the shop ; nor was joss for- 
gotten; a large plateful of oranges, and several lighted, vermillion- 
coloured tapers, were placed betore him. 

When one sees the beautifully carved ivory work, the chessmen, the 
fans, the japanned ware, the silks, the grass-cloth, the filigree work, 
the porcela un, and the other elegant things that are “heaped up in these 
shops, he wishes he had more money to spend, and thanks his stars 
that he only brought a certain sum; for if a stranger leave Ca rs 
with any of the money he brought up with him, he most certainly de- 
serves a medal. One of the shopkeepers in Old China-street is so 
excessively ceremonious, that foreigners often visit him for the fun of 
the thing. 

The Chinese have a prejudice in favour of the old pillared Spanish 
dollar, although it is of really less value than the Mexican and other 
re public an dollars, which they will not take unless they see no hopes of 
getting the Spaniard. Every man stamps each dollar, as he receives 
it, with his name ; so that after it has been a short time in circul: ition, 
it is completely defaced and flattened out, and also loses much of its 
weight, which is a great bore, as the shopkeepers have neat steel yards 
or ivory yards, to weigh all they take. The Chinese shopkeepers will 
cenerally take rather. less than half of what they ask, and calculate 
with much rapidity, on an abacus, which is found on every counter, 
The moment a Chinaman touches his abacus, we may get out our 
money, for he has already decided upon accepting our price. When- 
ever we buy articles to the amount of a few dollars, we “ squceze » * 
cumshaw out of the w orthy tradesman,—the cumshaw being in ceneral 
a walking-cane, case of chop-sti cks, or some such trifle. 

Running across the ends of and at a right angle to China-strcets 1s 
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along, narrow street, not more than two feet and a half wide, but 
Ww ich j is nevertheless a very great thoroughfare, the bustle and throng 
in it are tremendous; crowds of loaded porters, ‘aa an chairs, and pas- 
sengers are hurrying along, and leave little room for loitering ; yet it is 
impossible e to avoid noticing how clean and well- -arranged all. the shops 
are. Continuing along this street, and passing the end of Hog-lane— 
one side of which j Is foomed by the dead wall of the burnt factorics— 
we ascend and descend the steps of a small bridge, and turning to the 
left, are soon in Carpenters’-square, which, however, does not require 
any notice. The carpenters’ and joiners’ shops are like carpenters’ and 
joiners’ shops all the world over—the saw, which is set at nearly a right 
angle to its frame, being perhaps the strangest thing in the Chinese 
shop, the Chinaman himself of course excepted, 

We retrace our steps for some distance, and enter a street running at 
a right angle from the great (or om) thoroughfare, nearly opposite Chi- 
na-street ; and crossing two or three other streets, we at le ngth arrive in 
Apothecaries’-street—so named from its consisting entirely of doctors’ 
shops ; and this leads us directly to Curiosity-street. The moment we 
enter one of the virtuoso shops, a crowd collects round it, ia whose 
face the door is immediately shut by the shopmen. The shops are 
more extensive than any we have yet seen, and consist of two or three 


houses each ; from one to another of these detached buildings we pass 


through small open courts. Among the old coins, rings, and antiques 


of all kinds, there are four things that peculiarly attract us; the first, 
is the large slabs of stone, naturally marked with veins and spots so as 
to resemble landscapes, and much prized by the Chinese ; the second, 
is the beautifully embossed lacquered ware of Japan, which is of the 
richest appearance, and alas! excessively dear; the third, is the bronze 
vessels, made in imitation of knotted trunks of trees, and displaying 
considerable taste ; and the fourth, is the porcelain vessels on which 
figures become visible when fluids are poured into them, and to which 
Fadladeen likened the poetry of Feramorz., Once, and once only, was 
I fortunate enough to sce one of them, for the art Is now lost, although 
the Chinese are continually endeavouring to rc-discover it. Aftera long 
stay here, and purchasing a few articles that come within the me agre 
limits of our purses, we sect Out on our return to the factories, highly 
gratified with all we have seen, and with the polite aud agree able man- 
ners of the Chinese shopkeepers. 

As we are sauntering quietly back, we observe that this part of the 
town is thoroughly Chinese, and that we bave lost all connexion with 
Europe, or with the Europo-Chinese of Macao, or China streets ; and 
since I left England, 1 never felt so totally se parated from home, as I 
did when wandering along these narrow winding streets. The long, 
white sign-boards are placed perpendicularly at the sides of the shop- 
doors, for the Chinese characters are written one under the other, and are 
inscribed, I have been told by those who can read them, with the owner’s 


name and business, and also frequently with sundry pithy and sage sen- 


tences. The shops, each of which is devoted to one peculiar branch 


of trade, are exceedingly clean, and indeed ofien elegant, but smali, 
and, as I have already said, mech 1 resembling t 
cades. 

At both ends of the streets are gates that are closed every night. 
There are a great many miserable beggars in the streets, 
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see them standing inside the shops, banging away at small gongs, or 
clattering pieces of bamboo, as an accompaniment to their dismal 
voices. This is not, as we might perhaps imagine, a religious cere- 
mony, but a trial of the shopkeeper’s patience, for the beggars are en- 
titled to something from each person, and the shopman, knowing that 
as soon as one beggar moves on another will take his place, stands the 
din as long as he can, before he throws him the cash, on receiving 
which he must go away. Thus the beggars can always procure the 
means of subsistence while they have strength enough to move about 
the streets; but when ill health or age cripples them, they lay them- 
selves down In the open spaces s before the temples, with no other cover- 
ing than a piece of old matting, and, unregarded and unrelieved by any 
of the many passers by, wait unt death shall relieve them from their 
misery. 

On returning into the principal thoroughfare, we proceed along it 
to the westward for some distance, utterly astonished at the mass of 
people crowded in it, and wondering how upon earth the bearers = 
sedan-chairs, and the porters, manage to get along as fast as they ¢ 
keeping up a continual cry of warning, oad not knocking off fom 
ple’s hats, as I have often seen done by their brethren in London. 
The narrowness of the street, too, is rendered even still more confined 
by the stalls of pedlars ranged in great numbers along the walls. But 
the day is coming to its close; we turn back and re-enter China-street 
throuzh a small fish-market, and find ourselves once more among 
European sign-boards, and are soon seated at dinner. 

The dessert consists of oranges, walnuts, chesnuts, pears, &c., all 
of which [ have remarked exposed for sale in the fruiterers’ shops; but 
one kind of orange deserves particular mention, for I have never seen 
it excepting at Canton; itis called the high mandarin orange, and 
its skin is very deep coloured, like the skin of a Seville orange, anc so 
loose that on tearing it open, the orange falls out. The flavour of this 
oranve Is far more like the tlavour of a grape than that of a commen 
orange, and is very delicious. I never visited Canton without buying a 
large basket of them. 1 have, however, with all my fondness for the 
fruit never had courage to taste any of the roasted oranges that 1 nave 
often seen cooking {in the streets of Canton. The walnuts, chesnuts 
and pears are brought from the northern provinces, if my information 
be correct. A large rhinoceros horn, having its rim bound with silver, 
is handed round the table, as a specimen of a drinking-cup much 
esteemed and sought for by the Chinese. 

After coffee and a game at cards, we go up to the flat roof of the 
house, tosee the unannounced comet. Its ‘head i is near the horizon, but 
its tail stretches for many degrees across the heavens, and has conta 
a great deal of uneasiness to the Chinamen, who, like our forefathers, 
associate misfortune with the ap pearance of comets, and pay no slight 
attention to all signs and wonders in the sky. The governor of Can- 
ton was, when I arrived in C hina, mm mourning for an eclipse of the 
emperor's sister, the moon. 

Such is the extent of my personal experience of Canton, an dd 
very limited it is, for a { made at least a dozen visits to it, 
yet my stay never exceeded a few hours ata time; so that [I was not 
even able to visit the temple of Honan on the south side of the river, 
nearly Opposite the factories, and one of the great lions of foreigners, 
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as containing a monastery of priests; nor can I describe the streets 
inhabited by private g rentlemen, where nothing is to be seen but the 
dead walls surrounding the howees, as in the quarter of St. Germain at 
Paris; nor speak of the wretched and miserable hovels on the outskirts 
of the suburbs. 

On two occasions I have seen the dead bodies of infants floating 
about among the boats; for infanticide, although strongly dis: ipproved 
of by the authorities, as may be seen by the edicts i in which they exhort 
people to discontinue the practice, is yet not regarded as a punishable 
crime by the law of the empire, which does not consider the taking 
away life, before the being can understand what life is, as murder. 
Female children are those usually destroyed, but as infall things, relating 
to China, there is a great diversity of opinion as to the extent to which 
infanticide 1s carried. Some persons say that it is very general, and 
acknowledged by the perpetrators without any shame ; others again de- 
clare that none but the lowest, most degraded, and poverty-stricken, 
have recourse to it, and that they are regarded with detestation by 
every body. This difference may arise from real dificrence in the state 
of public opinion in various parts of this mighty empire, according to 
the greater or less population and means of obtaining tood ; but one 
thing i is certain, that considerable numbers of children are annually eX- 
posed, some few being saved and placed in foundling hospitals ; while 
the dead bodies of those that perish, are collected and thrown into pits, 
by officers appointed for that purpose. 


Lerrer XII. 


Tue state of foreign society in Macao and Canton has always been 
very peculiar, Every foreigner who wished for an establishment in 
these places, was require d* to first provide himself with a comprador, 
that is, aman licensed by the Chinese authorities to act as head-ser- 
vant. ‘These compradores are in general very respectable men in their 
class of life, and take on themselves all responsibility in hiring the in- 
ferior servants, buying provisions, and other arrangements, according 
to the wishes of their masters, and are also answerable for any thine 
that is lost. After living some years with a person, the compri ador be- 
comes a most fatherly man, and takes a most lively interest in all that 
goes on in the house, and would seem to consider it an especial part 
of his duty to testify a more than parental care to visiters, and to welcome 
old friends. The comprador of the gentlemen whose kind hospitality I 


enjoyed for some time at Macao, was a most excellent specimen of 


these worthies, and was well known to all residents in China for his 
numerous good qualities. 

The Chinese have, several times during the last few years, availed 
themselves of the dependence of foreigners on celestial servants, to 
cause them serious inconvenience and annoyance, by commanding all 
the servants to leave their employ; as in March, 1839, when the fo- 
reigners were imprisoned for some weeks in the factories at Canton, 
and were obliged to minister to themselves in cooking, bed-making, 
Wwe. 

Besides the other servants, there is always a watchman kept to 
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* This was still the case at the time of my visit to China, 
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guard the house from his brethren, the thieves, and who testifies his 
watch fulness by beating two pieces of bamboo against each other every 
two or three minutes during the night, the effect of which operation is, 
until one becomes accustomed to it, rather to cause a person to imitate 
the wakefulness of the worthy guardian of the night, than to lull him 
into gentle slumbers. 

In the houses of married foreigners there are native women servants 
to attend on the children, but there is also, in general, indeed always, 
an European or American nursery-maid in every family. 

No woman, foreign or native, was, until the treaty of peace, per- 
mitted to enter the factories at Canton, and the society there was com- 
posed entirely of men engaged in con imerei ial pursuits, and who were 
most certainly often rather ‘* hard up” for amusement. Card playing, 
cigar smoking, and beer drinking, were the standard passe temps. Be- 
sides these, some persons kept wherries, in which they used to row 
about the river, and“ cock-fighting” was in general'esteem. Cock-fight- 
ing has, however, a pec uliar signification in China, and the person who 
imagines that he reside nts at Canton proc ured fine Malay game-cocks, 
and amused themselves in witnessing the fierce combats of those cou. 
rageous birds, will be in error. The men transform themselves into 
cocks, pro tem., as boys do at school; they first tie their wrists to- 
gether, and then embracing their knees, recularly truss themselves, by 
passing a stick between their arms and legs. When thus prepared for 
action, the two cocks are placed opposite to one another on the floor 
and the contest begins ; whoever suceceds in insinuating the point of 
his shoe under the foot of his adversary, upsets him, and is declared 
victor in the gadlic warfare. 

At Macao there is some improvement on this mode of life, as ladies 
form part of the society ther °5 but, as inall small communities, Eeelish 
country towns for example, the y ~ ive caused the fermation of seve ral 
cliques, and have not add uy much to the unanimity of the male resi- 
re The bachelors, however, with the exception of an occasion 
dinner party, live pretty nearly in the same way as thev do in the 
provincial city, with the additional amusements of boat- sailine, ik 
ing, riding, horse-races once a-year, and a housekeeper. But th 
routine of society was very muc hh dis sarranged at the time I visited 
China, for people were in expectation of soon removing over to Hong 
Kong, and no balls were given that winter. The foreigners and Por- 
tuguese do not mingle t reth ier in society, with the exception of some 
young men, who are now and then attrac ted to the Portuguese bi ls “i 
the bright eyes of some of Lusitanta’s daughters. The members of 
foreign society are continually changing, Out of a list of 137 names 
of forei; riers resident in China in the year 1832, there were but twenty 
found in a list of 1842, amounting to 230. By far the greater propor- 
tion of residents are British subjects and Americans.* 

There are several benevolent societies in China, at being forced to 
subscribe to which the young men grumble not a little. The Morrison 
Education and Useful Knowledge Societies, the Medical, Missionary 
Hospitals, &c., are well known in England; but their success has been 
small, with the exception of the Medical Missionary Hospitals, to which 
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* In the list of 1837 there were 279 names, of whom 158 were British, 62 
Parsees, 44 Americans, 4 Indian, 3 Dutch, 2 Swiss, 2 2 Prussian, 2 German, 1 Danish, 
and 1 Fre neh, 
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yatients flock in great numbers. Whether the medical missionaries will 
succeed in their main design, that of conversion, is very questionable ; 2 
eood deal of jealousy exists between the medical and clerical mission- 
aries, or, I should rather say, that the latter do not quite approve of 
any interference in w hat they consider their own peculiar de ‘partment. 

Before leaving England, I thought a Protestant missionary’s life 
very different from what it really is; in China at all events, I had associ- 
ated a creat amount of hards ship with it, the missionaries, on the con- 
trary, are very comfortable, and well off, and never put themselves to 
any inconvenience they can pos ssibly_ avoid. No one can deny that 
they have done great service, in giving us much information regarding 
the language of China, but the Protestant missionaries cannot now show 
one sinele ‘convert. There was one indeed who had been baptized by 
an American missionary at Hong Kong. He was a poor creature who 
had to choose between starvation and apostacy, and chose the latter. 
The missionary was very proud of this first fruit, and published an 
account of his conversion, and said to him, ** You are now a Christian 
and an honest man, | will make you my comprador, and you shall have 
charge of all my property. ” The Chinaman was ac cordingly installed, 
but in two or three d: 1ys tine he was not to be found, neither were the 
silver spoons with sundry other valuables. ‘** Oh, he will come back,” 
said the missionary.” An _ old celestial, who was standing by, quietly 
took his pipe out of his mouth, and oracularly responded, “ My can 
secure, he no come back ;”’ nor did he. 

The Protestant missionary comes out to China, remains at Hong 
Kong or Macao translating and printing books and tracts, and occa- 
sionally makes a trip along the coast in an opium vessel. Both cargoes, 
that of tracts, and that of opium, are got rid of together; and the 
missionary returns home, at the end of a two or three months’ pleasant 
cruize, rejoicing that he has dispersed some thousands of tracts, and 
convinced, from the eagerness with which the Chinese received the 
books, that they will become Christians immediately on reading them. 
He then sits down to translate some more, while his wife, if she can 
spare the time from her duties to her own children, teaches half a dozen 
Chinese boys, who afterwards go off and become linguists. The mis- 
sionary next year makes another trip along the coast, or becomes inter- 
preter to, or follows the footsteps of, a vic torious army, overruning the 
country he wishes to convert,—because their emperor would not allow 
the health and morals of his subjects to be destroyed! This is plain lan- 

guage, yet I challenge any of the most eloque nt speakers on the plat- 
forms of the great room in ‘Exeter Hall to deny one word of what I have 
written. Very different is the conduct of Roman Catholic missionaries 
of whom no less than eighty have been sent out during the last te a 
years, and every one of them isin the interior of the empire, where they 
kee ‘pup the spirit of religion among the Chinese Catholics, who num- 
ber many thousands. A woman who came as patient to the Medical 
Missionary Hospital in Canton was discovered to be a Roman Catholic, 
by her ec: ling on the Lord Jesus during an operation she was under- 
going, and she s: iid, on being questioned, that there were a great 
many ‘people of the same religion in the part of the country where she 
lived. 

And now for home! Reader, have you ever left your native countr 
and wandered for months in distant lands? if so, I need not tell you 
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what were my feelings when I stood on the pocp of the ship, as her 
anchor was weighed, to the merry song of ‘* Homeward bound, boys,’ 
Reader, if you have not experienced this delightful sensation, which 
causes the heart to swell almost to suffocation, you probably recolleet 
the joy of breaking up for the Christmas holidays ; ; ana, if so, again 
I need not tell you ‘the delights of ‘* Homeward Bound ! " 

The anchor was soon up, and the vessel glided among the shipping 
down to the first bar, at a short distance above which she re-anchored, 
to wait for the pilot, who would come on the following morning. On 
the next day, shortly before we sailed, down came Jimmy Appo to give 
us his cumshaws, which consisted of several large boxes of dates, lichis, 
preserved oranges, and ginger. Atter he had delivered his presents he 
shook hands with us and got into his boat, and rowing a few yards away 
from the ship, stood up and lighted several large bundles of cracke rs, 
whose long continued and loud noise testified the sincerity with which 
he chin-chinned us “ bon vovage.” 

Two days are spent at Macao, to settle all matters with the mer- 
chants to whom the ship was consiened, and early on the third morning 
we embark ; the anchor is hove up, the white sails set, and away we go 
with a fine rattling breeze, and soon leave Macao, with its cloud-capped 
mountain behind us. One small island after another comes in sight, 
and before us is the Ladrone Group. 

And now permit me to make one more remark before I take my final 
leave of China. Though a very great change has been commenced in 
China bv the late war, this ¢ hange will be long i in working, and not with- 
out further struggles on her part to resist it. It is my opinion, although 
coutrary to that of most people with whom I have conversed, there will 
be, ere long, another war with this extensive empire, The people do not 
like us, the emperor does not like us. China is humbled for a time, 
but she will recover her courage and seek for revenge; for she knows 
not her own weakness, nei our strength. Those even who witnessed the 
destructive progress of the British up the Pearl river—who saw tle 
mandarins com} elled to ransom the provincial city by the payment oi 
a large sum of money—still consider themselves invincible. ‘The China- 
men do not know our power. They imagine that we have turned our 
whole force against them, and that we have nearly exhausted all our 
resources. The following extract from a manifesto published in 1842, 
by the tal abitants of the twenty-six districts of Tinghai, will show this: 
Besides, their little country has been already well nigh exhausted by 
the length of the contest; they have no resources to make up for perye 
so that even without e xterminating them, they must ere jong die oil < 
themselves. Lately there was a ship added to their number, but she is 
a French ship which the English have invited to assist them, by wiich 
we may see that their strength is at a low ebb, and their ‘ability not 
equal to the task they have undertaken.” W hen, therefore, the Chi- 
hese conceive that they are able to cope with us, they will renew the 
struggle, and be again ‘conquered. 

But the peak of the Great Ladrone Island is a mere speck on the ho- 
rizon, and the last point of the central sunny and flowery land 
fades trom our view, and I conclude my et ceteras from Hong Kong, 
Macao, and the Canton river,—fully rewarded if the patient “reader, 
who has condescended to accompany me thus far, has derived from these 
pages one tithe of the gratification I have experienced i in writing them. 








MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY. 


BY ELIZA COOk. 


Merry words, merry words, ye come bursting around, 


Telling all that Affection can say 

’Tis the music of heart-chords that os ells in the sound, 
“ Many happy returns of the day.” 
The red cheek of the child is more rich in its glow, 
And the bright eye more swift in its ray, 

When his mates hail his birth in their holiday mirth, 
And drink, “ happy returns of the day.” 

The old man may smile while he listens, and feel 
He hath little time longer to stay ; 

Still he liketh to hear from the lips that are dear, 
* Many happy returns of the day.” 


Though Misfortune is nigh, let the kind words float by, 


And something of Hope will spring up, 

That the hand of the Future may drain off the gall, 
And some nectar drops yet fill our cup. 

If we bask in Content, while another short year 
Is recorded with eloquent bliss ; 

How we prize the fond wishes, all gladly sincere, 
That come round with the soul-pledging kiss. 
Oh, our place in the world will be chilly and drear, 

When our natal-tide passes away, 
Without one to remember, or breathe in our ear, 
“ Many happy returns of the day.” 


There are moments when memory cruelly brings 
The grim spectres of joy back again, 

When sorrow malignantly sharpens her stings, 
Till we quiver and bleed with the pain, 

And the spirit will groan in such moments as this, 
When our loudly-hailed birthday shall fall, 


But among the warm greetings there’s one that we miss, 


And that one was the dearest of all. 

What would we not give if the grave could restore, 
The dear form it hath wrested away, 

If the voice of that lost one could wish us once more 
“Many happy returns of the day 7” 


There are moments when truth and devotion increase, 
Till they burn in the crucible breast, 

With an increase and might that we knew not the light 
Of our smouldering feeling possessed, 

And that flame will be vividly flashing out thus, 
When we welcome returns of the time, 

That gave some loved beings to life and to us, 
The sweet bells in mort: ity’ s chime, 

Then a garland—a bumper, a dance, and a feast, 
Let the natal-tide come when it m: Ly, 

Re it autumn or spring, a gay chorus we ‘ll sing, 
“ Many happy returns of the day.” 
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THE GENOESE MASK. 
A STORY OF ITALIAN LIFE. 
Cuap. I. 

THE VEIL AND THE MEETING. 


Ir the reader had been in Genoa on a certain Sunday evening in the 
early part of June, 1S—, he would have found ail the world "of that 
beautiful city enjoying the promenade in the lovely gardens of the Ac- 

quasola. The spring had been unusually prolonged, the tramontana 

more bleak than usual, and the delicate inhabitants of the city of pa- 
laces had been deprived of their out-of-door amusements ; but the 
Sunday in question showed clearly that the spring had brightened tuto 
summer, and old and young joyously resumed their accustomed plea- 
sures. The Ac quasola was ‘thronged—a fine military band was send- 
ing forth bursts of inspiriting harmony—the leaves of the long avenues 
of laburnums were waving in the gentle breeze—naval and military 
officers in abundance were sporting + their tasteful uniforms to the admi- 
ration of troops of fair girls, whose white muslin head-dresses and 
capes contrasted gaily with the dark hood of some sombre padre. 
— of the oc wodXoe were seated on chairs around the band, o: 
lining the principal avenues. A few cavaliers were riding round the 
ene nad and some half-dozen of carriages were drawn up to allow 
their fair occupants to enjoy some favourite air, or afford opportunity 
for a hasty conversation with some favoured gallant, The ‘Teatro 
ee a little theatre for rather a very small stage fitted up in ihe 
open air, and surrounded by a very large enclosure), was filled by an 
applauding audience ; the cafe s were supplying i ices and lemonade to 
numerous “applicants, and all appeared life, animation, and enjoy- 
ment. 

While this exciting scene was at its height, considerable sensation 
was caused by the appearance, upon the promenade, of several young 
men, ina uniform different from and much plainer than those of the Sar- 
dinian services. ** Chi sono questi?” (who are they ?) was buzzed about 
by many a fair lip, and it soon became known that the ey were officers of 
an English man-of-war, which had anchored that morning within the 
mole, h aving been sent by our government to do henour, at some 
approaching fetes, to a recent marriage in the royal family of Sar- 
é a le 

lor some little time the English officers walked together, observing 
the costumes and appearance of the Genoese, but they soon separated ; 
one or two retired with the English consul; others who had been jong 
enough abroad to forget English customs, strolled into the Teatr 
Diurno, or formed a party for the “ Carlo Felice,” where a new 8 
was to be performed. The twilight soon darkened into evening, and 
the gardens became almost deserted. Of the English officers, one 
only remained, qui tly walking up and down a secluded path, which 
allurded a fine view of the sea, of the vast amphitheatre formed by the 
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junction of the Alps and the Apennines, and of the beautiful villas 
picturesquely : scattered among the hills, and shining brightly i in the 
rays of the rising moon. He was absorbed in reverie, enjoying the 
placid beauty of the scene, pondering in a half-dreamy state over 
former scenes and recollections, and comparing past with present en- 
joyments—the pleasures of memory with those of imagination and 
hope. 

Strolling along with feelings thus occupied, at a turn in the path he 
suddenly encountered a lady. Both were arrested for a moment by the 
unexpected meeting, but after a moment, the Englishman raised his 
cap, and the lady bowed and passed on, but not betore their eyes had 
met, and those of the lady proved to have a deep lustrous beauty 
rarely observed. 

For the sake of appearances, our countryman walked to the end of 
the path, but immediately turned, in the hope of seeing the signora 
again. He had observed that she was closely veiled by her mantilla, 
and followed by a respectable-looking servant; but on his turning, 
they were no longer visible. He was greatly disappointed, for the 
hour, the scene, and his previous train of thought had all been highly 
favourable to the influence of the softer impressions, and he felt that 
he had never before encountered such lustrous orbs as those of the fair 
incognita. But it is time that we should introduce our hero to our fair 
readers. 

Charles Stafford was the son of a gentleman who, by lavish expen- 
diture, had early run through a large. estate, and Stafford had been, in 
consequence, obliged to enter the nav y at an age later than is usual in 
the, service, and when his own habits had led him to look forward to 
a less arduous career. This, while disadvantageous in some respects with 
regard to promotion, was, on the whole, beneficial, as his education 
had been prolonged, and he therefore entered the service much better 
informed than the majority of those of his own age, who had spent 
some years at sea. He was, at the time of our story, about three-and- 
twenty, not above the common height, without any remarkable per- 
sonal ‘advantages, slenderly, but still, powerfully formed, and conveying 
in his air, manner, and conversation, that indescribable tone of re fine- 
ment, which i is seldom, if ever, seen in those who have not habitually 
enjoyed polished female society. His face, without being what is gene- 
rally termed ‘* handsome,’ ’commanded interest at once, from the “deep 
intellectual power convey ed i in the expansive forehead, and the glance 
of his deep blue eye. Under a gay, frank, cordial manner, which, 
with a kindly disposition, made him gener ally popular ou board, he 
concealed, perhaps unconsciously to himself, a profundity of passion- 
ate feeling and romantic nore clouding and tinging the more 
practical ambition of aman of the world. It was only when he met 
with one of the other sex whom he felt understood him, that his hidden 
vein of character appeared. 

The high standard of ideal perfection which Stafford had bodied 
forth in his reveries, had rendered his love hitherto of that lighter 
kind which suits the sailor. He love ‘d, and he sailed away! Perhaps 
this did not render him less popular with the gentler sex; he had 
neither too much intellect to want heart, nor too much heart to want 
intellect or spirit; and men of this stamp are oftcn preferred to those 
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whose passion renders them the humble slaves of the fair empress, 
who naturally values more that which appears somewhat difficult of 
attainment. Continually in search of the creature of his imagination, 
he had failed to meet with any who excited more than a transient 
affection, and living with a sort of presentiment that his ideal would 
be realized in some ‘unusual manner, he was peculiarly susceptible to 
impressions from unknown fair ones. Thus the single glance of the 
veiled lady, which in another would have passed scarcely noticed, in 
him was a source of vague undefinable hopes and fantastic castle- 
building, in which we must leave him for the present. 


Cuarp. Il. 
THE OPERA—THEORY OF LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


Tue week following the commencement of our story, was passed in 
Genoa in a round of excitement and preparation. The court arrived 
from Turin, the king reviewed his ships and troops, held levees, and 
attended high mass in the cathedral. The governor gave sovrées, and 
the doors of numerous palaces were open to the English officers, who 
in return gave an entertainment on board their vessel, which was most 
favourably received by the Genoese. Every day the ship was thronged 
by natives, curious to examine one of our floating castles, and Stafford, 
who spoke Italian fluently, spent a good deal of his time in conversa- 
tion with the more intelligent among ‘their visiters. 

One morning he had been paying some little attention to an old 
count, who invited him to share his box at the opera that evening, 
which offer Stafford accepted, and after a stiff official dinner at the 
Government House, found himself at the Teatro Carlo Felice. The 
opera, which had commenced, was a new one by Ricci, and at the 
moment when Stafford entered the box of the count, the prima donna 
and tenor were in the midst of a duet, which at once enchained his at- 
tention, and a silent bow was the only salutation exchanged between 
himself and his host. The theatre, as is the custom throughout Italy, 
was very badly lighted, the stage being the only illuminated part, so 
that the boxes were in deep obscurity,—so muc -h so, that Stafford was 
= unconscious of the presence of a lady in the box, who sat 
behind the curtain, which was partially drawn, rendering the corner 
next the stage quite dark. 

Between the first and second acts he kept up a lively conversation 
with the count, on the effects of music on society, on the happiness of 
individuals, and thereby on the welfare of communities. The second 
act soon commenced, and the plot became interesting. The daugbter 
of an old noble loved the son of one of her father’s s dependants ; the 
love was returned; the mutual attachment discovered, and the youth 
banished the country of the lady’s father. He pursues his fortune 
abroad, is valiant and successful, and returns, loaded with honours, to 
the land he had left a miserable dependant. The lady had cherished 
her early attachment, had rejected noble suitors, and had watched the 
career of the vouth with pride and devotion, believing that his deeds 
were excited by his love for her. The youth probably indulged the 
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same belief, without being conscious how much ambition had given a 
colouring to his love. Both looked forward with eager anticipation to 
a meeting, which at length took place. Old vows were renewed, and 
the happiness of a life appeared consummated,—when the lady was 
agonized at discovering that her lover was faithless—the adorer of one 
of her dependants, a young girl of surpassing beauty, who resided in 
the castle. 
his ambition had yielded before the influence of * love at first sight,” 

and this the forsaken one discovered. While the most plaintive music 


conveyed, with the admirable acting of the prima donna, the nature of 


the feelings she might be supposed to endure to the auditor, Statiord 
was startled by a deep sigh, and now, for the first time, found that a 
lady shared the box with himself and his friend. The second act 
closed upon the sorrows of the heroine, when, without any introduc- 
tion, and still remaining within the shade of the curtain, the lady said 
in a low voice, : 

“Do vou think it possible that the feelings of years could be thus 
destroyed in a moment ?’ 

‘“No,” said the count, decidedly; ‘the plot is any thing but na- 
tural, oul the success of the piece entirely depends on the beauty of 


the music.” 
“Tt is well,” said Stafford, “that in a opera we wecd not expect 

perfect stage propriety, or the object would be Jost. Tie aim of the 

composer is to convey the emotions of the soul by his music; the stage 


action merely elucidates his meaning more clearly. lf you de not re- 


gard it in this light, how absurd would be the interch: inge of vows of 


passionate love in the runs of a tenor, and the cadenza of a soprano ; 
the thundering chorus of a set of midnight robbers about to surprise 
their prey ; or the deep schemes of a villain explained in the lowest 
notes of the basso.” 

“But,” replied the count, ‘ at any rate you have a right to expect 
that the emotions portrayed by the composer in his music, should be 
naturalones. He may write the air of a despairing lover, but do not 
let this despair be brought about by unnatural causes. ‘This, instead 
of assisting, mars his efforts.” 

“ Very true,” said Staflord, ‘‘ but to return to this piece ; every one, 
I suppose, could judge of the probability of the lover’s conduct by his 
own feelings. 

**And would it be fair to ask,” hastily interrupted the lady, “ if 
you consider it true to nature ?” 

6 Why, perhaps, searcely so,” laughingly replied Stattord ; ‘* for as 
I have just said that one can only judge by his own feelings, if 1 do 
not deny its probability, of course I am set down for the most ‘faithless 


of mortals.” 
‘* But seriously,” 


within the bounds of possibility.” . 
“TI should, perhaps, at times agree with you,” said Stafford; ‘‘ but 


I can conceive a man acting even for years under a mistaken fecling. 
He might not know how sack the cratified vanity of the boy, the as- 
piring ambition of youth, had been mistaken for the love of the man; 


said the count, ‘* you cannot think such conduct 


and when, his ambition being accomplished, the inequality between the 
parties was removed, the same flattering preference could not be 





All his boyish dreams, the love of his youth, the aim of 
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shown, and the man missed one of the most powerful of the boy’s 
emotions.’ 

« But,” replied the count, ‘the feelings of years to be destroyed by 
the first glance of a pretty face ! Impossible”. 

e You | are no Platonist, my dear count,” said Stafford. 

The conversation appeared to be finished, when, after a short pause, 
the lady suddenly resumed it, saying, ‘ But what has Plato to do 
with the question ” 

“ Why,” said Stafford, ‘ perhaps not much; yet I feel that some of 
his notions are almost verified in this very question of love at first 
sieht; in this unaccountable attraction, which many must have felt 
towards one never seen before. This secret sympathy i is a kind of 
memory, pe rhaps the imperfect and clouded consciousness of a former 
existence. 

At this moment some one knocked at the door of the box, and one 
of the messengers of the house brought a message to Stafiord from his 
captain, who was ina box below, asking him to come down imme- 
diately. Stafford just explained the nature of the interruption to . 
companions, and followed the messenger, expecting to return after ; 
few minutes. The captain, however, swisha to introduce him to some 
friends, and before he could leave the m, he had the mortification of 
seeing that the count had quit ted his box. 

As early the next morning as etiquette allowed, Stafford called on 
the old gentleman, feeling a strange sort of impatience to hear some- 
thing of “the fair incognita, but had the mortification of finding that 
he had left Genoa that morning for Turin, on official matters of iraport- 
ance. He therefore remained in a state of very puzzling uncertainty 
as to the name, condition, and even appearance of the lady of the 
box, which was still more perplexing, as he felt an almost unaccount- 
able conviction that she was also the veiled lady of the Acquasola. 


Cuap. II. 


THE ASSIGNATION,. 


Ratner late in the afternoon of the same day, Stafford, who had 
been engaged on some trifling matter at the consulate, was returning 
by the Strada Nuovo, and was stopping to admire one of the beautiful 
marble palaces which adorn that street, when he felt a hand placed 
upon his shoulder, and a clear, ringing voice cried, 

* Ah, Stafford, my boy, I did hot know you were ashore. Have 
you heard the news? We're off.’ 

“Indeed! I thought we were to wait for the illumination.’ 

“1 thought so too, but the skipper has just said that he had had 
feasting and dancing enough, and only waited to end some business 
with the ambassador to be off. Hei igho ! r 

“ What! a sigh from you, the prince of reefers? Why, you must 
be in love, Come, there’s no oceasion to look foolish; I suppose one 
of the dark-haired signorine has let you see that she has no objection 
to the capelli bianchi of we northmen.” 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, Stafford, I have seen one of the dearest, 
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prettiest, and most seducing little devils you can fancy—neither tall 
nor short—neither pale nor dark—nicely rounded off—as lively and 
sparkling as{a bottle of champaign. Oh, such love-telling eyes !— 
such a voice!—such a laugh!—by Jove, I shall die of vexation if I 
never see her again.” 

«Capital, really! You'd act a romantic lover ina light comedy to 
admiration! And pray who is this paragon ?” ; 

«Ah! that’s the question. I saw her the first ume in the Acqua- 
sola.” 

‘Ah! the Acquasola?” said Stafford to himself, and started 
slightly ; but his companion did not notice him, and continued, “TI 
put my Italian to some purpose—pretended it was the custom in Eng- 
land to dispense with formal introductions—had a long chat with the 
pretty creature—made an appointment to see her again, and have done 
so every day since.” 

‘“* And after so many meetings you have not found out who she is?” 

‘* Nothing more than that her name is Laura, and that she is a sort 
of companion with one of the duchesses, contessas, or marchesas who 
swarm here as thick as bees. I have always tried to accompany her 
home, but she always makes me stop at a certain spot, and though I 
have followed as closely as I could, I have never been able to find out 
where she disappears.” 

* Singular, certainly,” said Stafford, ‘ but why not go to the house 
of this contessa, or marchesa, or whatever she may be ?”’ 

“Why not ?—why because I don’t know her name, and Laura refuses 
to tell me; and, by the bye, I forgot to tell you that the other day she 
was making very particular inquiries about you, {so particular indeed, 





that I began to get a little jealous, though I believe she wormed out of 


me all I knew about you.” 

‘* Satisfactory that, at any rate; but here’s the cafe del Cairo ; sup- 
pose we talk the matter over and enjoy an ice at the same time.” 

This was agreed upon, and the two friends had not been long seated 
when aman, having the appearance of a gardener, who had been loiter- 
ing about the door, entered and addressed them in that barbarous mix- 
ture of Italian, French, and German, which the Genoese call a lan- 
guage, but which is certainly the vilest patois under heaven. — It was, 
of course, incomprehensible, but he managed to make Stafford under- 
stand that he wished to speak with him alone. Stafford, rather amused, 
walked aside, when the man presented one of those notes of which the 


fanciful folding at once betrays their feminine origin. Stafford at once 


opened it, and read in a fair Italian character : 


‘“] wish to speak with you this evening. Do not misunderstand 
me; Iam a lady of honourable birth and reputation. I wish to see 
you on an affair of importance, and trust you will accept my Invitation. 
Excuse the liberty, and take in good part the offer of one who is no 
Stranger to your person or character.” 


There was no signature, and the surprise and curiosity of Stafford 
was excessive, but he controlled any appearance of them, and went 
into the café, where he wrote a note, simply stating that he should be 
happy to comply with the lady’s request, gave it to the bearer of his 
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billet, and appointed to meet him at the Porto Franco early in the 
evening. 


CuaP. lV, 
THE MASK AND THE MASKER. 


Ix a small apartment opening into a drawing-room of one of the 
magnificent palaces which form the characteristic feature of Genoese 
are hitecture, two ladies were seated, the one employed upon a piece of 
fancy embroidery, the other leaning back in a fauteuil, and running 
over the strings of a guitar with a hurried hand, and in an irregular 
manner, evidently abandoning herself to the en joyment of a reverie. 
There was a striking person: al resemblance between these two ladies, 
but the former was the younger, apparently by five or six years. She 
was a tall, sparkling Italian beauty of eighteen, whose olive complexion, 
eyes and hair of jet, ruddy lips and swelling bust, would have e perhaps 
expressed rather too much of the passion of woman’s nature, if their 
effect had not been softened by an atr of quiet dignity which the young 
lady had derived from her birth and station. Her companion was of 
the same stature, and her figure rather more developed ; there was 
something imperious and commanding in her appearance, combined with 
a melancholy expression proceeding from her beautiful eyes, which 
were partly covered by a luxurious veil of long, dark, eyelashes. The 
ladies sat for some time without speaking; at last the elder appeared 
to rouse herself from her reverie, and said, 

*€ Lucia, how do you like that dress which Laura has left so carelessly 
on the table yonder ?” 

‘© Oh, it is extremely elegant, I admire it very much,” replied the 
younger lady, 

‘‘l am glad you like it, for I have obtained one of the same 
pattern for you, and besides that, during the last few days I have em- 
ployed an artist to paint you init. I wished to have your portrait to 
console me in some measure for your expected departure.” ‘ 

“ My dear cousin, you are always spoiling me by your kindness. But 
I see the c: Wriage Is ready, shall we go out ?” 

“Whi, I suppose 3 you “will only make a call or two, and then go to 
the usual conversazione, so I think I will meet you there. I shall” per- 
haps come a little later than usual, as I rather expect a person I wish 
to see.” 

The younger lady left the room, and her late companion remained 
sitting ina thoughtful attitude, oc casionally running her beautiful hand 
almost unconsciously over the strings of her cuitar. 

The Contessa Palestrina was a young widow, who had been married 
when quite a girl, by the desire of her. father, to the count, who was 
more than three sinnes herown age. He, however. had searcely sur- 
vived the marriage a year, and left our heroine mistress of a splendid 
property. Her beauty and ace omplishments (not to slight the Genoese 
by adding, and her uncontrolled possession of a splendid income), drew 
around her a crowd of suitors ; but four years had now elapsed since 
the commencement of her widowhood, and all were equally unfavoured. 
She had lost her mother at an early age, had been brought up under 
the eye of a stern, unapproachable father, had been married to a man 
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she never loved, and thus being dependant upon her own resources for 
pleasure, she had by reading and study, under the best masters, be- 
come a highly-educated and self-dependant woman. She was natu- 
rally romantic and enthusiastic, the imaginative literature she often in- 
dulged in was of this caste, and she had determined that her second 
marriage should be one in which the heart alone was engaged. She 
frequently reflected upon the various young men who came before her, 


but had never met with one who approached the ideal she had set up as 


her bosom’s idol; never one who had inspired the secret inward thrill of 


love. She felt one great end of her nature was unfulfilled, but remained 
happy in the society of her cousin, until her accidental meeting with 
Stafford in the Acquasola. Unseen by him, she had observed him at 
a party the following evening, and was more impressed by his manners 
and conversation than she would probably have ever confessed to her- 
self. She planned the meeting in the box at the opera, and had ever 
since been in a state of dreamy delight. She had at last found, as 
she fondly imagined, one who could sympathize in her feelings—one 
who knew what it was to love. She accidentally discovered that her 
confidential attendant had been noticed by one of Stafford’s com- 
panions, and without showing any remarkable anxiety, she had gained 
avery good idea of his character from the statements of his friend. 
She fancied, partly from this information, and partly from{his conversa- 
tion at the theatre, that although he was very susceptible to the in- 
fluence of the sex, these impressions might be as fleeting as sudden. 
She had therefore formed a plot by which she thought she should dis- 
cover if he had been deeply impressed by herself, and could judge as 
to the stability of his passion. 

After her cousin had left the room the contessa revolved her plan 
over in all its bearings, and was rising to reach a close black silk mask 
from her desk when Laura entered and told her that Paolo had returned, 
accompanied by an English officer. ‘The lady, with suppressed agita- 
tion, masked very closely, placed the picture of her cousin under the 
guitar, and told Laura to bring in the stranger. 


Cuar. V. 
TIE BOUDOIR AND THE PORTRAIT. 


Srarrorp, after dressing on board, with rather more than his usual 
care, was punctual to his appointment at the Porto Franco, where he 
met Paolo, as agreed upon. A plain carriage was in waiting, in which 
he at once seated himself, and saw that they were leaving the city by 
the Rapallo road. After a short drive they entered the grounds of a 
noble residence, and drew up at the entrance to the gardens. Here 
Stafford alighted, and was shown into a small room opening into this 
garden, when Paolo left him. After a few minutes he was conducted 
into another part of the mansion by Laura, and was standing before 
the masked lady we have just introduced to the reader. Rather an 
embarrassing silence ensued ; Stafford appeared confused, the countess 
agitated, but she was the first to speak, and said in a faltering tone, 

‘You will pardon me, sir, for the liberty | have taken, and the 
trouble I have given you. Pray be seated.” 
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Stafford stammered some common-place answer, to the effect that he 
was honoured and _ and so on; feeling as if all his usual confidence 
had deserted him, for through the mask he caught a glance of the 
same eyes he had encountered i in the Acquasola. A short conversation 
followed with regard to the movements of the ship, Stafford stating 
that he expecte d he would leave on the following day, but that he 
thought of obtaining leave of absence, and proceeding over land to 
join his ship at Naples, where she was expected to remain for some time. 

‘‘Are the attractions of Genoa so great then?” said the countess, 
smiling. 

‘‘ The idols of the ancients were veiled from their worshippers,” re- 
plied Stafford, “ but they attracted not less devotion,”’ 

The countess bowed to the implied compliment, and Stafford, wonder 
ing what the mask implied, but not wishing to ask directly, turned the 
conversation upon mus ic, and begged that the lady would favour him with 
some little air on the guitar. She took it up, and he observed that she 
threw her handkerchief over something laying beneath it, but his atten- 
tion was diverted by her commencing an air very popular at the time 
along the Italian shores. 

“ It is very pretty,” said Staflord, ‘‘and has reached us even in 
Malta; every boy of ten years old whistles it through the streets.” 

“ That is true popularity,” replied the countess, ‘* “but it is a pity the 
words are in such a barbarous dialect. 

‘‘ |] thought so too,” said Stattord, ‘‘ and therefore one afternoon I 
employed myself in writing an English song to the same air.” 

‘* Perhaps you sing ?—if so, 1 should like to hear it extremely.” 

‘But you will not understi al it?” asked Stafford. 

“Oh, lam more accomplished than you give me credit for. The 
English has alw ays been my favourite language, and I have studied it 
to some purpose.’ 

‘‘ Well then,”’ said Stafford, ‘‘ after so flattering a compliment to 
me as an Englishman, a you will accompany me on the guitar, and 
excuse the singing of a sailor, I will do my best ;” and with a clear 
voice he sang ina sal style, and with an expression of much feeling 
the following words : 


How often have I thought of thee, 
As sitting by thy side alone ; 
I saw thy blush, I heard thy sigh, 
And felt thy voice’s soften’d tone. 
In many a scene, in many a land, 
Through wintry climes or sunny skies, 
My thoughts have ever turn’d to thee 
‘And found their haven in thine eyes. 


How often shall I think of thee, 
When wand'ring far on foreign shores, 
And fill with images of love 
The dreams of fancy’s sweetest hours ! 
Far above hopes of wealth or power, 
Ambition, honour, glory, fame ; 
I long and struggle for the hour 
When you shall proudly bear my name. 
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The countess finished her acconipaniment as the singer ceased, and 
sat in a thoughtful attitude for some moments. She thon aceumed an 
air of gay raillery, and said, ** Would it be fair to ask if these senti- 
ments were addressed to a real or imaginary beauty ?” 

“Lady!” replied Stafford, suddenly, ‘* we cannot reason upon the 
affections. I feel that I have seen you ‘before. Without knowing why, 
I feel that the lighter loves of my youth were but as transient shadows 
that leave little more than a mournful melancholy in their retrospect ; I 
feel that the aspirations of my boyish dreams and of my later reveries 
in you are realized; in you I feel that I may find that love which 
should guide and purify the ambition of manhood.” 

The countess trembled and her breathing was hurried, but she said 
nothing, and Stafford continued, ‘ You are silent, lady ; why this con- 
cealment, why that mask? Nay, suffer me to remove it. 

“Stop, sir,” said the countess, almost rising, ‘ listen a moment and 
answer me. [am noble, rich, young, and a ‘widow. Take care that 
you do not suspect the honour of my intentions, because J am acting 
inasingular manner. If I loved much, I should desire to be much 
loved.” 

“* Ah, lady,” interrupted Stafford, * to live in your presence—to hear 
that soft voice—to speak of the past—to hope for the future ;—no! 
not hope for the future ; communion with you would be the consumma- 
tion of hope.” 

* Your feelings are too sudden to be real,” said the countess, after 
a pause; ** you have not vet seen me.” 

‘You must be beautiful.” 


** And if I were not?” 
‘You must be. Those accents could only proceed from beautiful 


lips. I know that admiration as well as sympathy will form the sweet 
chain of love.” 

“ Well, I warn you that you will soon see me.” 

* Oh, when 2?” 

‘“< This evening.” 

‘And where 2”’ 

‘“‘ Ataconversazione. Tere isa card of invitation, and the carriage 
you came in will conduct you there.” 

“ But how shall I be able to know you 2” 

“That is the point; perhaps you will not know me.” 

‘Qh lady! then why the meeting ?” 

‘“‘ Listen—in two hours I shall be at the conversazione without a 
mask; there will be other ladies there, not wanting in grace or 
beauty—you will see them—examine your heart with reg rard to them— 
judge which most excites your admiration—if myself, you will return 
here to-morrow in a manner I will appoint—if another, you will go into 
foreign lands, and I shall always remain concealed from your know- 
ledge.” 

“ But, signora, why expose me to the chance of being deceived ? 
Your voice, your manner, your sentiments, all call up my boyish 
dreams of love, and I feel that if I lose you I lose all that I have been 
hoping for since the wild fancies of the boy have been exchanged for 
the active life of the man. Why then this mystery, this stratagem i 


why not at once remove that mask? Nay, allow me— 
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‘‘No; you must understand my reason. I fear that unless you ad- 
mired me above all others your passion would be as transient as it js 
sudden ; but if, in the midst of rank and beauty, Iam preferred by you 
above all, and your understanding afterw ards” approve the dictates of 
your passion, I shall not doubt your constancy, and—” 

This and of the fair contessa was very expressive, and her hand fell 
in a half-premeditated manner upon her knee. Stafford reverently 
kissed it, and said, 

‘«‘ Lady, I submit to your conditions, but tremble when I think of the 
loss I may sustain. Only think, I might not see you among so large a 


crowd.’ 

“Still,” she replied, “Iam resolved. Wait here a few moments 
until I return.” 

The contessa suddenly left the room, and Stafford remained ina state 
of half stupefaction from contending feelings of newly-excited passion, 
wonder, and curiosity. Fora lady, noble, young, and rich, to have 
conceived an evident passion for himself, and to have seat for him to 
propose a stratagem by which he might lose her for ever! Then he 
began to analyze the strange nature ‘of his own tumultuous feelings 
tow wards one whom he had not seen, and began almost to fancy himself 
the hero of an ancient tale of Eastern enchantment. Whilst engaged 
with these thoughts he mechanically took up the guitar, and saw ‘the 
handkerchief which he remembered to have seen the countess lay there 
rather carefully on taking up the instrument herself. He took up the 
handkerchief, and at once started to see the miniature which lay be- 
neath it. 

“Ah!” said he to himself, “the mystery ts solved. This must be 
her portrait, and by the souls of my fathers, there lies a dress ex xactly 
like this of the portrait. Yes, it must be so—every thing proves it to 
be her portrait. Glorious discovery! but it has spoiled a very pretty 
plot. This is woman all over—to let the most trifline ace ‘ident, which 
the slightest care would have avoided, interfere with their best desiens. 
I shall not forget these beautiful features, though not exactly what I 
had imagined—the painter has certainly not done justice to her splen- 
did eyes—but it would be an impossibility. I shall go well prepared 
to my trial—I shall know her among a thousand. How beautiful 
she is!” 

Statlord was interrupted in his soliloquy by a footstep, and had 
but just time to replace the portrait, when the contessa returned and 
said, 

‘* Do me the favour to wear this ring this evening.” 

‘* Signora !” said Stafford, surprised and somewhat offended. 

‘It is part of my plot,” she answered ; “if you recognise me, give 
me this ring, and I shall find means of seeing you to-morrow ; if not, 
keep it as a remembrance of one you will neversee more Now, addio! 
the carriage will convey you to the conversazione of the Marchesa 
Azzopardi. You will find plenty of your Genoese acquaintance there, 
so with the card I gave you, you need not fear for your reception. 
Addio !” : 

Stafford took the ring, and they parted. 
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Cuap. VI. 


THE TRIAL. 


A survE of rooms in one of the largest of the palazzi of the Strada 
Balbi was that evening thrown open for company, with more than usual 
attention to gaiety and effect. The beautiful marble staircase was 
brilliantly lighted and adorned by the rarest flowers. Two large 
drawing-rooms almost surrounded by mirrors, and lighted by splen- 
did central chandeliers, formed by reflection the appearance of an 
almost interminable suite of gorgeous rooms. The principal salon 
was surrounded by smaller apartments, in which were card-tables, 
music, and refreshments. The corridor opened into a conservatory, at 
the extremity of which a band was stationed. Many of the distinguished 
official visiters at the fétes were present, and therefore every one was 
in full dress, producing a scene of great brilliancy; the uniforms of the 
ambassadors and their attaches, from different courts, and the military 
uniforms of almost every European nation, contrasting with the fair 
white dresses and fairer cheeks of Genoa’s beautiful daughters. 

Stafford, who had not had time to go on board to dress in uniform, 
was in a plain dark evening dress, and stationed himself near the prin- 
cipal entrance, in order to observe the guests as they passed, and make 
more certain of seeing his mysterious friend. A Neapolitan nobleman 
was leaning upon a pedestal i in an attitude of studied negligence, and 
the admiral of the Sardinian fleet was standing at his side, when two 
of Stafford’s messmates in the full dress of the English navy sauntered 


past. 
‘What a pity it is,” said the admiral to his companion, ‘ that the 


English, who are so proud of their navy, should make such figures of 


their officers by that abominable dress.” 
‘* True,” returned the Neapolitan, ‘ but notwithstanding their hor- 


rid dress, these English manage to monopolize all the prettiest. women 
in the room. It was but last night that pretty Lucia Sforza told me 
she was engaged to dance, and next moment accepted a brat of a mid- 
shipman in a blue jacket.’ 

They passed into the music-room, and while they were listening to 
one of the beautiful duets of Bellini, the Signorina Lucia Sforza en- 
tered with another lady, and joined ‘the group who were enjoying the 
harmony. Stafford at once recognised her as the original of the por- 
trait, and determined to watch her movements. She and her friend 
soon seated themselves in a sort of recess, upon a sofa, behind which 
Stafford was standing; and the admiral, who was acquainted with 
Stafford, addressed one of the ladies, and then introduced Staflord to 
both. A game at cards was proposed, and when passing into the card- 
100m, Stattord said to his companion in a soft, confidential tone, 

m Now allow me to tell you how happy 1 am that we een met 
again,” 

She bowed and said, “I think you mistake, sir;’’ and turning to- 
wards her friend, Stafford heard her ask in an under tone, ‘* Who ts 
this gentleman ?’ , but the lady was chatting gaily with the admiral, 
and did not hear the question. 
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Stafford replied, “Iam one to whom you have professed esteem, 
and—”’ 

‘© T signore? Do you know me 2” 

“a Know you, lady ?—yes, for the fairest and most attractive of your 
sex.’ 

Lucia was inexpressibly astonished. Her first impression was that 
her companion was a foreigner who had picked up a little Italian from 
a book of dialogues, and had ridiculously misapplied some common 
phrase. She then thought he was insane, and nothing but her respect 
for the admiral who had introduced him to her, prevented her from 
abruptly quitting his side, and she merely said, coldly, ‘Sir, your 
compliments are above my comprehension,” just as they formed their 
party at the card-table. 

Stafford was seated with Lucia to his right, and the game had gone 
on for some time when the Contessa Palestrina entered the room, of 
course unmasked. Two Sardinian officers were talking together be- 
hind Stafford’s chair. One of them said suddenly, 

‘‘Ifa! do you see who comes—the pretty philosopher of Milan, 
Per Bacco, she has the air of a sultana.”’ 

Stafford looked up, and almost started from his seat as he caught a 
glance of two most lustrous eyes beaming in a face of pensive but 
hau: ghty beauty. He was excessively nerplexed. He could have 
sworn that those were the eyes of the Acquasola and of the masked 
lady, and yet he knew, or thought he knew, that the latter was beside 
him. He quite forsot his game, and when his partner reminded him 
that it was his turn to play, his hand shook so, that the cards fell upon 
the table. Tle rose abruptly, and simply saying, ‘* Pardon me, I teel 
unwell!” left the table. His place was soon filled, and the contessa, 
after speaking to her cousin, walked to another table. Staflord followed 
and stood near her, watching the game which was going on. The con- 
tessa endeavouring to disguise her voice, asked a g¢ gentleman whetlie: 
he was fortunate or not.! 

“No,” he replied, “I have no fortune with the cards, and i tear 
but little with the ladies. 

Stafford, who knew him, seized the opportunity of an indirect intro- 
duction, and said, 

‘* Unfortunate truly, if you do not underrate your success.” 

“And you then, signore,” said the contessa, turning to Stafford, 
‘are you more fortunate with the ladies or at cards 2” 

“ Signora ?” replied he, contused. 

‘“’Well, sir.” 

“Tam unfortunate in all.’”’ 

‘ Perhaps fortune and merit are not unequal,” said she, in a sligh:- 

* tone, and panes to a sofa near. 

‘S: on afterwards there was a pretty ceneral move towards one of the 
refreshment-rooms, when Statlord seeing the contessa apparently alone 
offered his arm to conduct her atter the rest. She declined, and was 
passing him to reach the door, when he said very abruptly, 

ce \\ “here are you going ?” 

“Sir!” said she, in a tone of great surprise. 

“Pardon,” said Stafford, “I really don’t know what I am doing. 

e bowed and passed on. He seated himself on the sofa. 
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‘©Oh!” thought he, ‘‘ what a fool I have been! She has discarded 
me, and I shall never see her more. Whence has this maddening 
feeling so suddenly arisen? Some fatal influence is thrown over 
me—” 

He was proceeding in this train of thought, when he was roused by 
the admiral, who asked him to accompany Lucia Sforza to her carriage, 
as he was himself engaged. They passed to the hall, and while they 
were waiting for her carriage, Stafford determined to undeceive her 
whom he considered to be his masked acquaintance, and said, 

‘««Signora, you may consider me unhappy, but I am not ungrateful 
or deceitful.” 

“Sir! I hope I have no reason to consider you either the one or the 
other.” 

“You have all the charms which could excite my admiration, but 
my love is not in my own power.” 

“To whom do you speak, sir? What do you mean by speaking thus 
to me ?” 

Stafford continued rapidly, ‘* Another has absorbed all my pas- 
sions—” 

‘He is certainly insane,” said the lady to herself, looking anxiously 
to the door, but unwilling to cause a scene, by calling the servants. 

“© My destiny will not allow me to love you.” 

“To love me! Do you know who I am?” 

‘‘ But too well; and I cannot retain without ingratitude the ring you 
gave me.” 

“The ring! Certainly mad, poor fellow,” she thought, and her car- 
riage coming up, she hastily went towards it, and as he persisted in 
offering her the ring, she said hastily to satisfy him, ‘* No, no, another 
time — another time — to-morrow.” The door was shut, and she 
drove off. 

‘Nothing will satisfy her,”” said Staflord, as he went on board. ‘1 
hope we shall sail to-morrow.” 


Cuarp. VII. 
THE MASKED UNMASKED. 


On the following morning the contessa was seated in her boudoir, 
dressed as she was during her interview with Stafford the day before, 
and her mask was before her upon the table. ‘Though an occasional 
flush on her fair cheek, a slightly tumultuous heave of the snowy 
bosem, and an occasional restless start, showed that she was not at 
ease, still the smile on her speaking countenance told that her agita- 
tion was not of an unpleasant nature. She had sent for Statlord by 
Paolo, as before, and was now anxiously anticipating his arrival. She 
was becoming rather impatient at his delay, when Laura came to tell her 
that he was below. She at once assumed her mask, and he was intro- 
duced, 

Statiord respectfully addressed her, and after a little common-place 
conversation had been held in a constrained manner, he at once deter- 
mined to put an end to what he began to consider rather a foolish 
affair, and said, 
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“You will remember, signora, that yesterday you made me promise 
to be sincere with you. I ‘keep my word—I will not deceive you. [ 
might dissimulate or flatter, but such is not my habit—” 

‘* Proceed, sir.” 

‘*T have only to repeat what I said to you last evening, and to return 
you the ring you then refused to receive.’ 

‘*‘ The ring! refused to receive! When, sir : 

‘« Last evening, after the conversazione.” 

‘“‘] really do not quite understand you.” 

‘Then, lady, pray understand me now, This is your ring. I return 
you your gift because I do not merit it.’ 

"46 Why not 2 

‘* Because I cannot offer you my love. You are beautiful and at 
tractive, far above my deserts, but another has made an impression on 
my fancy which I can neither explain, nor efface.’ 

Both were silent for a few minutes; the countess was apparently 
buried in a deep reverie. 

At last rousing herself, she s said, “¢T had not expected this answer.’ 

** Lady, it is the simple truth,” 

‘Stop, sir—you say you spoke to me last night, and that you are 
unfortunate in your admiration of another.” 

Stafford bowed; she continued, 

‘* Are you certain that you are not deceived ?” 

‘*Certain; I have proofs which cannot deceive me.” 

‘* But it appears to me impossible that you could have known me? 
Ilow could it be?” 

‘‘ Simply from your own inadvertence, signora.” 

“In what 2” 

“Tu allowing me to see your portrait while you concealed your- 
self.” 

‘* What portrait ?” 

Statiord pointed to the portrait, which was still lying on the table— 
that of Lucia Sforza. 

The countess suddenly utte: red a half suppressed exclamation. 

* That is your portrait,” said Stafford. 

The countess rang her bell, and when Laura appeared, told her to 
ask her cousin Lucia to oblige her by coming down and joining them 
for a few minutes, The young lady did so immediately. Stafford 
was not looking towards the door as she entered the room, and did 
not hear her until she w ent behind the chair of the contessa, and 
s said, 

‘* Why have you sent for me, cousin 2?” 

Stafford looked up and started from his seat, on seeing the lady or 
the portrait, and her whom he had addressed the evening before. ‘The 
recognition was mutual, 

‘Oh, cousin!” said Lucia, half afraid, * this is the gentleman that 
last night 7 





“What! do you know him?” said the contessa, archly. ‘* And you, 
sir, why not speak to your old friend ?” 

“ Lady, you have drawn me into a labyrinth. For heaven's sake, 
clear up ‘this mystery. Do not leave me exposed to charges of the 
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grossest impertinence, which this lady may bring against me—enable 
me to repair the offence which I committed through i ignorance.” 

‘¢ Cousin,” said the contessa, “ this Englishman had divined that I 
loved him, and he comes here to tell me that he prefers another; but 
J shall know how to requite him for his gallantry.” 

Here she suddenly removed the mask, and Stafford was thunder 
struck to see the fair unknown of the Acquasola, his mysterious compa- 
nion at the theatre, the disdainful contessa of the previous evening. 
He remained silent from the strife of contending emotions. 

« Well, sir,” said the contessa, ‘* what think you of the portrait ?” 

“ And what of the original ?” said Lucia, laughing. 

“Oh,” said Stafford, « you have chosen a cruel method of diverting 
yourself at the expense of my feelings.” 
~ “Then I am this instant revenged | for your daring to tell me that you 
could not offer me your love,” 

“For heaven’s sake,” said he, ‘do not drive me to distraction. 
Lady, from the first moment that I caught a glance of those eyes I felt 
that a blank in my existence was filled up. You have more than 
realized my brightest visions, my most ardent hopes. Not love you! 
—why, I worship you with passionate adoration. Tell me at once, 
what have I to fear, what to hope ?” 

The contessa smilingly extended her fair hand, and the next mo- 
ment she was clasped in the embrace of her lover. 


We must leave our fair readers to imagine the sequel of the adven- 
ture we have narrated. Those, however, who have been pretty con- 
stant attendants at the levees of our gracious Queen, will remember 
the sensation produced by the presentation of a beautiful Italian lady, 
who had recently married a young officer just retired from the E nelish 
navy; and probably their imaginations will be materially assisted by 
the recoll: ction. 
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Hic jacet! Here he lies, in tranquil earths ; 
A sleeper not to be awakened,—till 
The trumpet shall blow forth his secoud birth,— 
Heaven or the endless grave. How cold aud still 
The body that late held a fiery will,— 
In whose pale cheek the ¢ angry passions glowed,— 
In whose (now stagnant) veins the red blood flowed, 
Running its ceaseless round of good and til! 


O God! that this pale thing,—this lump of clay, 
Which the ass’s foot may trample now and spurn, 
Once ruled o’er life! But now its deeds are done! 
Toss high your rags, thou beggar in the sun! 

Behold —how Powes wd Pride must pass away, 


And ‘kings must leave their thrones, and ne’er return! 
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NARRATIVE OF A VISIT TO THE COURTS OF VIENNA, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, AND NAPLES. 


BY THE MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. 
(Continued from page 237.) 


Havinc obtained from Reschid Pacha a first-rate firman, with per- 
mission to see every thing, accompanied by the sultan’s own assurance 
to Lord L., that we should be so favoured, we fixed Monday, the 22d, 
for a visit to St. Sophia. 

As these firmans are difficult as well as expensive to procure, when 
one is granted great interest is made by all strangers and travellers, 
for permission to accompany ‘‘the eye of the people” —the great 
person to whom the document is granted being so called. We 

vere persecuted by petitions and entreaties from Enelish, Austrians, 
and Italians; and notwithstanding all our endeavours to reeul: ite and 
diminish our party, between thirty and forty other persons voted them- 
selves as our suite, having no connexion with us whatever. 

It took us an hour to go from Pera round by the long bridge to Con- 
stantinople, though we had four horses to our little phacton. The 
oflicers and mounted keevasses, or guards, preceded us as usual. On 
entering the mosque, we found it filled with true believers engaged at 
their devotions, and we were advised to walk upstairs. We 
climbed up a dark, paved, inclined plane, reached the galleries that 
run round, and leaning over, we had a full view of the ‘whole. The 
first thing that strikes the mind, is the immense size. Mr. Lewis, the 
painter, who accompanied us, said it was certainly larger than St. 
Paul's; and from the great open space, it appeared larger than St. 
Peter's. The architecture was origins ally Greek, though much has 
been done by the Turks, and here and there something recalls the 
Moorish style. The magnificence of the columns, and the varieties of 
marble, are beyond description ; orery apices <5 granite and porphyry 
is here, and the cost of this wondrous edifice must have been im- 
mense. Eight splendid porphyry columns were brought from the 
ag of the Sun at Balbec, and eight of green from the Temple 

Diana at Ephesus. There are also twenty pillars of Egyptian 
pels making altogether forty, a favourite number in the Fast. 
These support sixty above, of every sort of granite or marble: and 
twenty-four windows light the e upoli Le 

From the circumstance of its being the Ramazan, and twelve o'clock 
being the hour of prayer, we saw what Christians are seldom allowed 
to witness—the Mussulmans at their devotions. Nota foot-fall was 
heard ; the whole being covered with Turkey carpets, which, Mr. Lewis 
observed, all veered one way, the pulpit being inclined sideways 
to face them. This was so slight, I did not perceive it, nor did we 
discover the reason, whether originating in a trifling error in the build- 
ing, or in the position of the mosque “with regard to the sun. The 
Turks squatted in long lines, and there might be about seven hundred. 
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Nothing could be more resplendent and picturesque than the coup 
d'eil, and the light falling on the different coloured robes, violet, blue, 
scarlet, and green, all grouped together. You gazed upon long ranges 
of huge- rolled turbans. Hardly any of the new ugly Fez were here, 
and none of the Armenian towers, all were turbanned Mussulm: ins, and 
their simultaneous movements, gracefully and quietly performed, were 
very peculiar, There is something extremely touching in the deep 
humiliation with which they bow their heads to the ground when the 
name of Allah is uttered; and the most extraordinary part is, that 
though in detail it appears mummery, yet en masse, it is deeply atfect- 
ing. Often have I felt inclined to smile when | have seen a Turk re- 
eatedly bowing, prostrating, mumbling, and stroking his beard on his 
little solitary carpet; and yet when I beheld these long lines of tur- 
banned heads bent to the eround, I was touched and singularly im- 
pressed with their profound humility and strong feeling of devotion. 
There were circles of lamps, mixed with ostrich ergs, “hung low by 
slender brass wires from the high-domed top, the effect of which, 
when lighted, must be beautiful. The marbles and verd antique 


columns of this church are fine, but its great size, and the etlect of 


the people that filled it, astonished me most. 

On descending from the galleries, we walked round the mosque, the 
prayers were over, and the ‘people dispersing ; but one old Turk, ina 
pink robe and voluminous turban, had ascended a seat, and was ex- 
pounding the Koran, and admonishine a few who had gathered near, 
and squatted in a group, on the necessity of prayer. In the outer 

gallery of the entrance were Egyptians and ‘Arabs selling ostrich eggs, 
and charms against the evil eye. 

We were then conducted to the Seraglio, which is not far off. In 
the first court the mint is established, which we went through, but the 
heat was so great, that I retreated as hastily as possible. The scene 
resembled Vulcan’s forge. In a corner was a small arsenal, which 
they pretended was not open, but that the key should be seut for while 
we saw the palace. The first court contains the largest plane-tree 
I ever saw ; the second is filled with the usual tall cypresses ; but both 
appear deserted, neglected, and ill-kept. Here a place is shown where 
the sultan receives his ministers; after which he retires to an inner 
court, where four brass posts, inlaid with turquoises and stones, sup- 
port a canopy, under which a divan of cushions is prepared, ‘The 
whole is very curious and ancient. The mangal, or stove for fire and 
perfume, is of inlaid brass. This small chamber opens into a garden, 
from whence the harem is scen ata distance. We then returned, not 
wishing to go over the numerous and uninteresting buildings composing 
the seraclio, which extend down to the water’s edge. On arriving at 
the arsenal, and finding that no key had yet appeared, we beean to 

Suspect some trick or ill-will on the part of our guides, and therefore 
threatened to send off to Reschid Pacha, when, ‘after a short remon- 
Strance, they produced it, and we made our way in. I cannot say, 
however , that we found much to reward our perseverance and determi- 
nation. A small collection of old chain-armour, a few stands of arms, 
and a sharp, flinty pavement, were all the exhibition. On ascending the 
hills, however, we saw a large glass case containing a curious collec. 
tion of immense silver and “gold keys, belonging to the different pa- 
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shaliks, and among the rest, Weddin Schumla was pointed out. Some 
curious sabres were also hung up. 

From hence we walked to the mosque of Sultan Ahmed, which oc- 
cupies one side of the Hippodrome. It is the only one with six 
minarets, and ranks next to St. Sophia. The first entrance is into 
a large court, whence a flight of steps leads to the mosque. The 
proportions are admirable, and it is of vast extent, and very light. 
Four enormous marble columns support the dome. We could not 
prevail on the officer who accompanied us, to show us any of the trea- 
sures described in Murray’s Handbook. In vain did I make the dra- 
goman inquire for emerald lamps and illuminated Korans, for he declared 
no such things existed. In truth, the Turks hate that the Franks should 
enter their places of worship, which they consider polluted and de- 
tiled by their presence, and though we met with no difficulty nor insult, 
but found their behaviour perfectly quiet, nothing enrages them so 
much as the sight of a Giaour in their mosques. The ofticers and kee- 
vasses are bound to protect strangers ; but if a Turk were to strike a 
Frank, there is little doubt it would be the signal of a simultaneous at- 
tack, and the intruder might soon be murdered; and here lies the 
real difficulty of seeing the mosques well, especially, lighted up at 
night. On the present occasion, a large party of women were col- 
lected in a corner, they gazed eagerly at us, but we did not approach, 
and their yvashmacs sand ferideces left nothing visible but their eves 

A singul: ir story was relate d to me, wh: ich proves the truth of whee 
I have before stated, of the feelings of the Turks towards the Franks 
respecting their places of worship. The clock in one of the mosques 
was out of order, and the skill of a European was required to arrange 
it, but the defilement and pollution of his presence were objected tu. 
At length some one inquired how the necessary materials to burl land 
repair the mosques had been brought in. ** By ‘donkey ys shod,” was the 
reply.‘ Then let the infidel, the dog, be driven in with them.” And 
in such manner did the poor clockmaker make his entrance. 

All these edifices are covered with Persian or Turkey carpets, mace 
softer by having straw-matting under them. Thus not a footstep is 
heard, and the absence of noise adds to the solemnity. In most of 
them, I observed birds, and in the court of the Bajazet mosque, there 
are said to be 50,000 pigeons. 

We next drove to a smaller one, called Osmanie. It is extremely 
light and elegant in its proportions, and with beautifully coloured 
eli iss windows. It is the smallest, but certainly the prettiest of all the 
mosques. Here we met Mustapha Pacha, the seraskier, returning from 
his devotions. He was accompanied by an interpreter, who insisted 
on our speaking English, which he did not appear to understand better 
than the French he objected to. The pacha inquired how we — 
been pleased, and we expressed boundless admiration. The Turks | 
the mosque gathered round in amazement, and some were heard to ex- 
press their astonishment. ‘* See,” they said, *‘ the seraskier is speak- 
ing with a Frank woman, and she ts talking to him.” 

“We next visited the mosque of Suleiman the Magnificent. [t is very 
large and fine, and; was built after the plan of St. Sophia, but as all 
these edifices more or less resemble each other, we did not linger here, 
but hastened to the adjoining mausoleum of the sultan, its founder. It 
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js carpetted and contains six tombs, all surrounded by railings of 
mother-of-pearl. The coffins of the children are plain and faded. 
but those of the sultans are covered with the richest cachemires, and 
the large high white turban (so unfortunately discarded for the hideous 
modern Fez) ornamented with a diamond aigrette. In this mausoleum 
is an interesting model of the mosque at Mecca. 

It was now half-past three, and we had still time to visit another 
mosque. We therefore desired to be shown that of the Sultan Bajazet, 
on the place of that name, which the present sovereign often frequents. 
To this, great objections were made. The officer pulled out his watch, 
and tried to argue that it was too late hour, four o'clock, 
when the building closed, was past—that the name was not specified in 
the tirman—that the sultan was there; in short, every possible excuse 
was made, and difhiculty raised, to deter us from our project, but in 
vain, for we insisted, and at last obtained an entrance. ‘This mosque 
is also Jarge, it is carpetted, and has the same low rings twa lamps. 
It was full of Turks, but no one molested us, as we tollowed the officer 
who cleared the way. Inthe court were stalls with fruit, confectionary, 
lemonade, sherbet, &c.; charms, perfumes, rosarics, and gilded pas- 
tilles du sérail, were likewise sold here. We inquired much about the 
Ayoub inosque, into which I heard no Christian had ever penetrated, and 
that even the Prince de Joinville when here, had not been allowed per- 
mission to view it. It was now four o’clock, and for that day all was over, 
We therefore dismissed the officer with a bacshish of three purses, or 
1500 piastres ; a moderate demi id, as we had been informed that to 
make the tour, remembering the imaums and diiferent functionaries, 
would cost forty pounds, We then returned home, not a little fa- 
tigued with this very interesting expedition. 

The great Armenian burial-ground being close to our house, fune- 
rals were continually passing, and singular indeed they were. The 
Turks have an idea that the soul is in torment while the body is un- 
buried; t they therefore lose no time in consigning the remains of their 
relatives to earth. They prefer a resting- pl ice in’ Asia to Europe, 
fearing that Cons nacines A may at some future day fall into the hands 
of the giaour, who wouid disturb their ashes. Scutari is. their great 
cemetery, and a cypress is planted every time a body is put in the 
ground. The Armenians are forbidden the use of this tree, and 
allowed the terebenth, or turpentine. In the Greek funerals that daily 
passed my window, the procession commenced with a wild, sad chant, 
and the body was carried i in a bed decorated with the gayest colours, 
and the freshest flowers wreathed round the face, which is uncovered. 

The Armeuian marriages are very remarkable. The bride wears a veil 
formed of threads of cold, which entirely conceals her face. 

The great scourges of Constantinople ure fire and plague; the for- 
mer is of constant occurrence, originating in the carelessness and fa- 
talism of the people, and continuing My a frightful extent, from the 
nature of the buildings, which are principally of wood ; for hie reason 
architecture is little stinnted to. The houses are sli eht, ill-tinished, 
and hardly furnished, the proprietors ¢ calculating they will be burned 
down once or twice at least in ten years. 

From plague, that worst and most fearful visitation, Constantinople 
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has never been so clear as at present. There is a superstition that plague 
has never been known while war is carried on, but I am told that a clean 
bill of health is never given, and if it were, it probably would not be 
taken. From Smyrna, two days of quarantine are deducted. I have often 
thought how heedlessly we exposed ourselves to a chance of in- 
fection, and that at no place would there be greater risk than at the 
bazaars, especially at the Arms buzaar, where the dense crowd of all 
sorts of people press on every side, and where all kinds of old things are 
found collected, Heaven knows from where; butof this no one thinks, 
and full of excitement, they rush on to play a part in the busy scene. 

Next day, we set out to sce the turning or dancing dervishes. They 
generally perform twice a week, but during the Ramazan, only on 
Tuesday, and we had unfortunately missed them each iene. This 
place of assembly is a small octagon room in Pera. We were required 
to put off our thick shoes, or put on slippers. I always adhered to the 
former, the discarding my clogs; either alternative will do, but some 
method or change must ‘ adopted, as the idea offends thew that what 
they hold sacred should be trodden by dirty shoes. We found about 
twenty dervishes, with high, round, felt ¢: aps, and brown mantles. 
Two old men w ith silver beards were dressed in green with white tur- 
bans. They walked round and round, bowing, and turning slowly se- 
veral times. They then cast off tele mantles, and appeared in full 
bell-shape d petticoats and jackets, their feet being bare ; and they com- 
menced dancing or turning for ten minutes ora quarter of an hour, with 
the most surprising velocity. Wild music was played in a gallery above, 
and they kept pertect time ; no confusion or jostle occurred, and they 
seemed insensible to giddiness, though I felt my head turn while only 
gazing. It is a most eccentric exhibition as a religious ceremony, 
and is supposed to have some connexion with the worship of the sun, 
though how, I could neither hear nor understand. I had been charged 
not to laugh, but I never felt disposed todo so. Sull it issad mummery, 
and great barbarism to imagine their twisting and dancing can be ac- 
ceptable to God. 

We then descended to Tophana, and reaching the other side, after 
a row over the Bosphorus, | mounted a horse to go to the slave- 
market. It is not far from the bazaars, but on this occasion, the day 
being advanced, it was nearly empty. We entered a small square or 
court, round which are wretched cells, and into these miserable abodes 
the poor black beings are crowded and huddled. 

You cannot but pity these unfortunate creatures, some scarcely 
clothed, others with glaring yellow or searlet drapery round them. 
They are brought by wild- looking Arabs. The handsome Georgians 
and Circassians are sold privately, generally at the merchants’ houses. 
Whatever may be urged on the fate of slaves in Turkey—where they 
are treated really with kindness and affection, and become a part of 
the family—still ‘the idea of the traftic of human creatures, the degra- 
dation of womankind to so low a condition 1s too painful to dwell upon. 
I gladly turned aw ay, resolved not to return, for the chance of finding 
it fuller, 

We next went to the thousand-and-one columns, a most curious 
place, under ground. It is now used by silk-winders, and is very 
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damp and unwholesome. We next proceeded to the tanks or cisterns, 
which have never been thoroughly explored. 

We were anxiously waiting the end of the Ramazan, which the 
Turks themselves seemed to “be in ignorance about. At length, on 
Wednesday the 25th, as soon as the sun set, the whole place reverbe- 
rated with cannon, fired to announce the joyful news. 

At seven o'clock on Thursday morning, before sunrise, the troops lined 
the streets of Constantinople, anda great proce ‘ssion was formed trom the 
seraglio to the St. Sophia mosque, comprising the sultan, the ministers, 
imaums, &c. A pouring rain prevented my going to the rooms prepared 
for me to see this ceremony, which is, however, said to be much shorn of 
its splendour since the extinction of the janissaries. On this occasion 
all the fine trappings and embroidered and jewelled housings of the 
mounted and led horses were covered, to guard them from the rain. 
For three days the population was actually wild, the shops and bezes- 
teins were closed, the streets were impassable, the cannon were conti- 
nually firing, and general confusion and rejoicing prevailed. — Pre- 
sents are sent of baskets of confectionary, called ‘* lumps of delight,” 
which I never had the courage to taste; neither could I, during my stay 
at Constantinople, summon resolution to try a ‘Turkish bath, which 
from the description I had of it, seems by no means inviting. 

One day we rowed down the Bosphorus to see some horses belonging 
to a pacha who lived near Therapia. We landed, and were shown up 
to Moustapha Pacha, and found some mistake had arisen, and that he 
was not at home, and had no stable. We inquired further, and found 
that the horses belonged to another pacha, Mehemet Ali, who had 
been a great man in Sultan Mahmoud’s reign, but being now rather 
under a cloud, was consequently the more tenacious and proud. We 
received permission to see the stable, and the horses were paraded. 
We then returned to the boat, and Lord L. went to thank the pacha, 
who showed him his house, pictures, &c., and pressed him to stay for 
coflee and pipes. Being unwilling to make me wait, he declined, and 
we afterwards heard this gave mortal offence, and the pacha’s indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. He said he was as dirt, that dirt had been 
heaped upon him, and that we should not have any of his horses for 
five thousand guineas. 

After three days’ firing and rejoicing, at length the Bairam ceased, 
and the confusion subsided, and on Monday morning, Nov. 30th, I was 
desired to find myself at the Tscheragan palace, for my audience of 
the sultan. Some difficulty occurred as to whom I should select to ac- 
company me. Madame Franchini was objected to by some, as too 
great a proof of the court arrangements being under Russian influence. 
Reschid Pacha undertook to interpret, and it was suggested I might 
go alone. This, however, seemed inconvenient. I therefore asked 
Mrs. Walker, the wife of Captain Walker, of the British navy, but re- 
cently made : Turkish admiral, to go with me, and she gladly conde. 
Accordingly at eleven o’clock, on a cold, snowy morning, we packed 
ourselves into a small close carriage (the first covered one I had seen 
in Turkey, and kindly sent us by Reschid Pacha), and we set out, pre- 
ceded as usual by guards and keevasses. The road, like all othees in 
this country, was ‘dreadfu J, and we were shaken to pieces, until after a 
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long descent down a steep declivity, we found ourselves at a palace 
presenting a long fagade to the sea, on the Pera or European side. Here 
we were shown through an open court, the guard being turned out to 
receive us. In Turkey the outward slippers are always left at the 
door, the floors being covered with the finest mats, the rooms carpetted, 
and not a speck or particle of dust isto be seen. We entered a smalij 
waiting-room, where we found some Austrian officers, who were also 
awaiting sheir audience. They informed me of what I had not disco- 
vered, that the place named had been changed, and that I was not, as 
] imagined, in the Tscheragan palace, but in the Beshiktasch ; that 
they had already gone to the former and found no one, and that there 
appeared to be singular confusion in all the arrangements. Coffee was 
handed to us in tiny cups, not containing above a thimbleful, but 
placed in the most exquisite little jewelled stands, or ege cups, of pink 
enamel and diamonds. A large brass brasier stood in “the middle of 
the apartment, and a low embroidered divan ran round it. 

At length the Maréchal du Palais came in, and some attendants ; 
coffee was again handed round, and soon after Reschid Pacha appeared. 
We waited some time, during which coffee was once more brought, and 
there was much whispering, difficulty, confusion, and embarrassment. 
At length they all went away, leaving Mrs. Walker and me with the 
Austrian strangers, who were much amused at the sensation produced 
by the appearance of a Frank woman within these walls; it being, I 
believe, the first instance of an audience being eranted toa lady. The 
Turks occasionally lifted up the curtain over the entrance into the room, 
and peeped in to gaze at me. I was in full court dress, and this toi- 
let, so unusual, especially to Turks, unaccustomed as they are to see 
any ladies in public, added to their astonishment. Madame W., the 
only lady who had ever been received, had been attired in a hat, and 
without jewels, having unfortunately left her's at Odessa. Her audi- 
ence, however, had been less punctilious as to form than mine, and 
having c occurred in the garden, had more the character of an accidental 
meeting than a formal and state appointment, which mine was. A 
great step has been made in the approach to civilization, and probi bly 
this will continue, and perhaps, in a few years, ladies will be received at 
the Ottoman court in the same manner as at any other. 

Atlength Reschid Pacha, the Marechal du Palais, and other attend- 
ants returned, having put on their diamond decorations, and after 
Waiting again for some time, (for nothing in Turkey is ever done in a 
hurry,) I was requested to follow them. I expected to enter some ad- 
joining room, where the sultan would receive me, but, to my surprise, I 
was desired to put on my furs, my clogs, and my iloak. and I followed 
them down stairs, crossed an open court, and arrived at a long terrace 
or garden, at the end of which stood the palace. Luckily it had ceased 
snowing, but the cold was intense. I was then informed that the great 
officers. of state had received orders to show us the apartments ; and 
we were first conducted into a kiosk, or pleasure-house, of great 
beauty. The courts we traversed were paved with marble flags, and I 
was much struck witha great room of 150 feet long, having a large bow 
in the centre. It was covered with the finest matting, and being fitted up 
in the Oriental taste with a long line of open lattices to the water, it 
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must be a delicious resting-place during the summer heats. While I 
was shivering with cold, and gazing on “the Asiatic shore, and the deli- 
cious view (which even in the bleak and dreary month of November is 
lovely), a large square trap-door in the floor was raised, and I heard ¢ 
voice say, ** Voila la mer, madame!” Hardly believing my senses | - 
vanced, and truly, the deep green sea flowed under the splendid eastern 

gallery. A shudder came over me, as I thought how readily that 
trap- -loor might close over its victims, and my blood ran cold while 
my imagination made the mute inquiry, who can tell on whom that 
barrier has closed? I recalled the lines, 


When wearied of these fleeting charms and me, 
Here yawns the sack, and yonder rolls the sea. 


and | turned away and gladly obeyed the summons to proceed. 

Following the officers, we crossed another marble court, and 
ascended a flight of steps to the palace. The hall and stairs were matted, 
and were lined with attendants, all in Fez and caftan. We were then 
ushered through long suites of apartments, expecting every moment to 
find ourselves in the. presence of the sultan. At length, on arriving at 
a small side ante-room, when I was the least prepared for the meeting, 
Abdul Mehjid walked in quickly, and suddenly stood before us. The 
usual Fez was on his head, a full military cloak hung round him, 
clasped at the throat with an agrafe of enormous diamonds. A large 
solitaire ring was on his little finger. le is tall, pale, sallow, and 
slight, only eighteen years of age, with fine eyes, a sweet smile, and 
amiable expression of countenance. — It is said he is learning French, 
and is much more informed as to all that is passing in the world than Is 
generally imagined. The Prince de Joinville, when here, saw and 
conversed much with him ; and, lately, a good deal has transpired as to 
his manners and ideas, from a Russian painter, who has just finished 
his picture, and with whom he had much intercourse during his several 
sittings. He did not bow to me, but immediately began talking to 
angie Pacha, who having paid his homage, which is done by appear- 
ing er gracefully to pick up the dust trom he feet, according to the ex- 
pression, je buise la poussiere, interpreted to me the sultan’s pleasure 
and satisfaction at seeing me, and his hope that 1 had recovered the 
fatigue of my journey. To this I re plied. He then inquired if I had 
been at all rewarded for what I had suffered, and for the deprivation of 
the comforts and luxuries of England. I requested Reschid to express 
my admiration of Constantinople, my gratification at my visit and re- 
ception, and my gratitude at having been allowed to sce every thing that 
Was curious and interesting. The sultan inquired if I had visited the 
Tscheragan palace, and on my answering in the negative, he desired 
orders should be given that it might be shown to me. He then asked 
who was the lady that accompanied me, and being told her name, he de- 
sired Reschid Pacha to express the pleasure he felt at having an oppor- 
tunity of telling her how highly he valued her husband's services. 
After a happily worded reply from her, that she had equal delight in 
being able to assure his majesty that he had not a more faithful servant 
than. Admiral Walker, the sultan expressed his regrets at my Intention 
of leaving Constantinople so soon, and then suddenly vanished. 

I was re-conducted to the door of the palace by Reschid Pache and 
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the Maréchal du Palais, who eagerly inquired what I thought of their 
imperial master. They seemed pleased with the praise and admira- 
tion I expressed, and Reschid Pacha interpreted to the other all I said; 
also my having twice seen the sultan dismount from his horse on the 
Constantinople quay, and enter his beautiful caique to return to his 
palace on the Pera side. I then took leave of Reschid, endeavouring 
to describe our gratitude for all his kindness and protection. The 
troops lined the courts, and were under arms as I passed. Orders were 
given to conduct me to the other palace, but being chilled and ill from 
the ‘old, I excused myself, and desired to be taken ‘back to our wretched 
abode at Pera. 

We were to have left by the Seripervas steamer on the Ist of De- 
cember, but we were pre ‘vented from doing so by the non-arrival of the 
Crescent, ancther Austrian steamer, whic h was due from Trebizonde on 
the 30th of November, and was to have sailed on the Ist of December 
with five hundred Turkish troops, and thirty officers for Feypt; 
and owing to her not arriving, the Seripervas was despatched on this 
service in her place, which prevented our going by her on the Ist in- 
stant; a most fortunate escape for us, as we afterwards learnt—she was 
wrecked that night in the Gulf of Modania; and though the crew 
was saved, a dreadful scene and great loss followed. 

A fearful hurricane came on, and a deep snow fell; our small 
wooden abode shook and rocked, the little panes of glass danced and 
rattled, and the wind and storm increased tremendously. Four houses 
were blown down ; many unfortunate creatures perished from cold and 
exposure to the incleme ‘ney of the weather. As the loveliness of Con- 
stantinople (from a distance, always be it understood) is undisputed 
and unrivalled, when 


Skies are blue and earth is gay, 


so does it become absolutely hideous when the summer colouring is 
passed away, and winter brings a chi inge over the scene. Miss Par- 
doe may talk of its “ermine mantle,” but with a deep covering of 
snow, the Bosphorus boiling and smoking, and the Black Sea rushing 
down, any thing more desolate and uninviting than the aspect of Con- 
stantinople, cannot be imagined; while the misery and almost bar- 
barism of its interior defy description. The want of pavement ; the 
sloping pent roofs, which pour deluges of rain over the unwary pas- 
senger, who in fisherman’s boots, may be attempting to thread his path 
through hills of snow and ice, and in falling over dozens of starving 
houseless curs, that curl themselves up at every step, is hardly able to 
keep his footing up and down the rugged ascents and descents ; the slight 
ill-built habitations, precluding all "teal comfort, being mostly W ooden 
habitations that afford little protection from noise and cold, and the 
difficulty of moving about ; all these things render this city a most un- 
desirable abode in ecleuned weather. 

I have not remarked on the dogs, and yet they are peculiar to this 
place. None are suffered to enter the houses, consequently all are 
without homes or owners, vet the streets are filled with thousands, 
that howl all night, and attack any one not provided with a stick. 
They subsist on charity, have their own police arrangements and dis- 
tricts, and will not suifer an intruder. They are ugly, rough, readish 
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beasts, half wolf, quarter jackal, and a quarter dog. This tribe adds 
considerably to the drawbacks of Constantinople. 

It is a great source of rejoicing to have seen this capital, so different 
from all others, so full of interest, beauty, and novelty. It is perhaps 
unreasonable to expect any place to look its best in December, and I 
almost wish I had left it before the last storm, and that I had carried 
away its bright warm look of beauty, with the sun lighting up its nu- 
merous mosques, its graceful minarets, and dark cypresses. 1 wish 
this had been the impression of the last lingering gaze. It was, how- 
ever, Otherwise decrecd ; the steamer not arriving, and the uncomfort- 
able reports of her loss, and that of other vessels, reaching us, we were 
prevailed on to profit by the fine morning and north wind of Thursday, 
December 3d, and sail for Smyrna in Mr. Bentinck’s yacht, the 
Dream. Daron Sturmer took us on board in his light caique, rowed by 
ten men in Greek or Albanian dresses. It was with regret we took 
leave of him after all his kindness and attention. 

We sailed prosperously through the sea of Marmora during the 
night, and intothe Dardanelles next day, when, getting our firmans visés 
without delay, we passed the castles, and reached Mitylene. Here we 
were becalmed, with a heavy swell; a terrible night ensued, with a strong 
wind and sea, that made the vessel pitch and toss dreadfully while 
laying to. On Sunday morning, the Merlin, Captain Lyon’s yacht, 
bore away for Scio, and we were forced to follow, and to my great re- 
gret, renounce our visit to Smyrna, a place I had set my heart on 
seeing ; all the stories concerning it, of caravans arriving, strings of 
camels, presents for Mecca, purses of precious stones, gold embroi- 
dery, Persian carpets, and cashmere shawls, being fixed in my mind. 
Great was my despair when I found we were not able to go. We, 
however, resigned ourselves to our fate, and followed the schooner to 
Scio, where we anchored, but as there was a good deal of sea, 1 did 
not go on shore. The aspect of the place was deplorable. The 
situation is very striking. It was formerly prosperous, but it has 
hardly recovered the destruction that befell it in the late war with the 
Greeks. 

Having obtained a clean bill of health, we sailed with a fair wind 
for Syra: the night, however, was bad. We made the Miconi passage, 
and lay to under the Island of Tenos till daylight, and we found it 
very rough and disagreeable. Monday morning we went into Syra, a 
wild looking spot, of singular appearance. Several conical hills form 
the bay, on one of which the town is built, beginning literally with 
one house at the top, and increasing downwards like a fabrie of cards. 
We were immediately put into quarantine, the yellow flag was hoisted, 
and two dirty Greek guardiani put on board each yacht; and it was 
announced to us that we must not expect pratique for fourteen days. 
At this the gentlemen rebelled, and a great wrangle commenced, which 
lasted till the next day, and ended in our sending the guardiani off, 
Setting the Greek authorities at defiance, and determining to take our 
chance of obtaining justice at Corfu. 

We then prepared for sea, and having a prosperous gale, passed 
Milo and Anti-Milo; at twelve o'clock at night the wind shifted and 
became contrary, blowing hard ; and after four hours beating, we bore 
up, and ran back to Milo, where we anchored on Wednesday moruing. 
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It is a savage-looking, land-locked place ; a Greek cutter and brig were 
lying there. We were not allowed to disembark, but were informed 
that if we remained seventeen days, we might have pratique ! 

On Thursday, the 10th, we got under weigh in the afternoon, and 
again stood out to the entrance, but finding the weather thick sed bad, 
we returned to our anchorage. All night it blew a hurricane, with 
tremendous squalls, heavy thunder, and fearful lightning, accompanied 
by deluges of rain. 

On Friday, the 11th, we once more attempted to get away, and 
worked out of Milo Bay against a strong north-west wind, weathered 
Cape Varna, passed between it and Anti-Milo, and steered for Cape 
St. Angelo, which we were abreast of at half-past ten o'clock. We 
recre sted not being able to land here and see the hermit, who has tixed 
his dwelling ona cliff in this lone, deserted Spot. 

At four o’clock on Saturday morning, we went round Cape Mata- 
pan, and ran on witha fair wind, passed Navarino, ana in the evening 
were abreast of Zante. The night was dreadful, thick fog with heavy 
squalls, fearful thunder, lightning, and torrents of rain. 

On Sunday morning, at half- past one o'clock, we were between 
Leucadia and Paxo; we then ran between Paxo endl Anti-Paxo. At 
half-past three o ‘clock we passed Cape Blanco, and not being able to 
save our daylight, we ran into Comenizza Bay, and anchored for the 
night. Next morning, Monday 14th, a dead calm delayed us, and it 
was not till one o clock that we anchored at Corfu, the high citadel, 
the fortified hills, and picturesque mountains of which are very strik- 
ing. We had hoped to be allowed to count our quarantine from Sun- 
day 6th, at Scio, and that one day more would have seen us free and 
clear, but we were sadly disappointed. Our passage was allowed to 
count, but seven days more were imposed, and as a great favour, the 
health othee, consisting of four miserable rooms close to the sea, was 
given up to us, instead of sending us to the Lazzaretto, a large, cold 
building on a desert island, two miles off, and sometimes, in a heavy 
sea, unapproachable even with the provision boat. Here we veget tated 
tll Monday 2Ist, receiving visits from the governor, Sir Howard 
Douglas, and his family, and allowed to walk by the sea on the pier, 
watched by the gardens, who received every thing from us with long 
tongs, and then fumigated it, interfering with sticks if any one ap- 
proached too near us. 

Enough has been written on the miseries of quarantine, which is 
neither more nor less than positive imprisonment, however it may be 
lightened by the kindness that surrounds the captive —_ luxury and 
comforts. We had flowers, books, papers, and ever attention that 
could be devised, paid us by S sir Howard and Lady eedien: but we 
sighed and fretted tor freedom, and at last obtained it. On the 2Ist 
we were gladdened by the arrival of our children in the Mahmoud 
steamer, from Trieste, and wer e rejoicing to find ourselves once more 

reunited under the roof of an hotel called the Club House, where, 
“scneen er, during a short abode, we discovered new miseries. The noise 
never ceased by day or night, aul the severe cold was almost unbear- 
able, in rooms that contained " “ag a fire-place nor a stove, and were 
consequently like ice-houses. We dined at the palace, a magnificent 
and comfortable residence seated by the governor, Sir “How ard 
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Douglas, commanding a fine view of the sea and the mountains. We 
drove round the town, which seemed miserable enough, and entered 
the church of Saint Spiridion, the patron saint of the island. It was 
his fete, and the whole place was filled with people offering wax- 
candles. 

The drives and walks are beautiful, and the citron and orange-croves 
reminded me of Spain; they are of great extent and luxuriance, 
and one cannot help regretting that all the nursing of hot-houses in 
England can produce e nothing to be compared to these neglected trees, 
surrounded by thorns, shrubs, and weeds, yet Icaded with fruit. We 
dined with Sir George Berkeley at the citadel, and also at the Cheva- 
lier and Lady Petrizzopulo’ Ss, the president. 

Being so near Athens, we were reluctant to leave Corfu: without 
visiting so interesting a place, and we thankfully accepted Sir Howard 


en kind offer of his Ionian steamer, to convey us up the Gulf of 


Patras. We determined, however, to wait till after Christmas-dav. 
The garrison was reviewed by Lord L. on the 24th, and on the 26th, 
we embarked. Mr. Bentinck, who was to have accompanied us, Was 
iil and not able to move, and Captain Lyon very kindly took his place. 
The morning was lovely ; we ran on smoothly during the day, but the 
smell and motion of a smal! steamer are always particularly disagree- 
able, and I lay down for some hours, and it was not till I crawled in to 
dinner that I made acquaintance with the captain, whose character I 
had not been in the least prepared for, and therefore was the more 
surprised to find such an agreeable original. fis broad face was 
marked with the strongest expression of good-humour and shrewdness. 
The rotundity of his figure spoke well for his fare, and betokened a 
happy mind and a merry heart. His keen, black eyes glared round, 
and nothing escaped them ; large, dark, bushy brows o’ershadowed his 
face, which was ofa purple hue. 

This singular person is by birth a Genoese, and his history is worth 
recording, though I regret many links are wanting in the chain. At 
ten years ery having run away from his parents, ‘and worked a pas- 

age, he found himself in the streets of C ‘onstantinople without shoes or 
shachinee. I[cre he picked upa few Turkish words ; and his first exploit 
was to offer himself as pilot to a vessel bound for the Danube. Never 
having been there, he was naturally considerably puzzled to find the 
mouth of the river, and the captain having discovered his ignorance, 
was proceeding to inflict summary punishment by hanging him, when 
the quick Italian having espied a ship coming into the Black Sea. 
concluded that another could go where that had come out, and pre- 
tending to recover from his bewilderment and regain his recollection, 
he boldly guided the vessel on her passage forw ard. Much of his after 
history was not to be arrived at; for thirty years he had ploughed 
the Adriatic, been taken prisoner and swam off, had all manner of 
escapes and adven ntures; had served under Napoleon and Murat, and 
was now employed by the English government as captain of this little 
steamer. He gave most entertaining accounts of his search for pirates, 
who he said came, like the finest honey, from the island of Cerigo. His 
eyes he declared were his charts ; he quoted Virgil, and had Metas- 
tasio at his fingers’ ends. He tatked of Prince George of Cambridge, 
whom he had taken on this same expedition.‘ Charmant garcon,” ‘he 
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said. We began by protesting against wine, which he declared he 
never touched, but ended by drinking three bottles. He produced 
different sorts from all countries, sweet and bitter from Zante and 
Malaga, cheese from Parma, chesnuts from Italy, honey from Cerigo, 
preserved roses from Constantinople. He was very hospitable, and 
was delighted if any thing he had was approved, and when asked how 
he collected all these different productions, he replied, *¢ Mais, ma foi, 


une main aide l'autre, et les deux lavent la figure.” We asked him if 
we could find a good servant at Athens. 6“ Mais, miladi, est ce que 
l’on trouve des mouches bi: inches ? Aussi bien piocher Ou gratter 


dans l’eau que de s’attendre a trouver quelque chose de bon chez ies 
Grecs, qui ne valent rien. Ils prendront cent thaleri pour tuer un 
homme, mais si on leur offre de plus un bon diner, ils ne mangeront pas 
la viande, parceque c’est contre leur religion.” He said ane belle lune 
was every thing at sea. ‘* Qu’elle mangeoit la moiti¢ du mauvais 
temps, mais que si on avoit de plus le vent, tant mieux avoir lune et 
autre.” And then he grinned, and blinked, and chuckled at his own 
wit, and putting on the most sentimental face imaginable, began to 
sing Italian airs out of different operas. He told us some one had 
written on the door of the King of Greece’s palace, 8610—*“ ce qui veut 
dire—Otto sei un zero.” 

Before going to bed I inquired where we were, and being informed it 
was somew vhere abreast of Sappho’ s leap, I retired to rest , hoping to reach 
Corinth next day. The fates, however, decreed otherwise; during the 
night a strong easterly wind got up, and a heavy sea made the vessel 
roll and k \bour terribly, and we were so ill and miserable, that we gladly 
acceded to the captain’s proposal that we should go into Patras, where 
he no sooner anchored than he turned into bed ; when an extraordiary 
noise was heard like sawing ropes, and this eventually proved to be his 
snorme. 

Lord L. went on shore, and saw the consul and vice-consul. Tiere, 
to our infinite vexation, we tound that the governor’s letters for Athens, 
desiring that preparations might be made for our arrival and re ception, 
had got no further than Zante, whence there was little chance of their 
being forwarded. We therefore sent off an estafette, borrowed a side- 

saddle i in case of my having to ride, and procured provisions for our 
expedition, which seemed likely to last longer than we at first contem- 
plated. 

A beautiful bay, with a ruined castle, and snow-capped mountains, 
did not tempt us to land; and having time to spare we determined to 
remain that day, and early next morning to proceed to Delphi, and see 
the temple there. Ac cordingly at eight o'clock, we went through the 
little Dardanelles, which form the entrance to the Gulf of Lepanto, 
and anchored off Castri. Here we saw Mount Parnassus covered with 
snow, and found the distance too great to accomplish our project 
during daylight. Fish and olives were all this wretched place 
afforded ; only three or four habitations were to be seen, and the few 
people that came off in boats looked wild and hardly human. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 








THE BUTT. 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
** Nature hath many such.” 


(Concluded from page 214.) 


Ir really seemed very likely that Fanny Belmont would prove right, 
and that the practising char ades must be more delightful still than ‘the 
acting them, for it was hardly possible to conceive that ; any occupation 
could prove as agreeable as that which now brought all the family to- 
gether into the drawing-rooms the moment that breakfast was over, 
with the addition of the two young men enlisted in their service, and 
who gave the best proof that they found that service pleasant, by con- 
stantly arriving at the moment appointed, though that moment was 
rather an early one. Mrs, Belmont, though a queer woman in some 
respects, was quite wise enough to know that such a degree of inti- 
macy as these daily meetings must inevitably produce, could not sately 
be permitted with every body, and accordingly she had taken care to 
inform herself very accurately, who and what the Mr. Wilmot was, 
who, from having evidently been much used to the amusement, was 
confessed by the whole company to be the most accomplished actor 
among them. All her inquiries tended to prove that no lady, having 
three daughters to marry, could have been more fortunate in the choice 
of a play-fellow for them. 

Charles Wilmot had a pretty Jittle unencumbered estate of five 
thousand a year, was nearly connected with more than one noble fa- 
mily, had just left the university with the reputation of high talent and 
excellent character, and, though last, not least in the cati taloguc of his 
perfections, if he did hapnen to fall in love, he was perfectly at liberty 
to indulge his fancy, for he was not only fatherless, motherless, and 
of age, but had no "relation, either male or female, who would have 
thoucht themselves justified in advising him under any such circum- 
stances to take care what he was about. As to William Morton, his 
race and expectations had for some time been well known to every 
member of the Belmont family. If a certain uncle, still unmarried, 
continued to live, and happened to die a bachelor, William Morton 
would, of necessity, become a wealthy baronet; a contingency which 
was considered as quite sufficient to justify his rehearsing love scenes 
with all the Miss Belmonts in turn. So the practising went on charm- 
ingly, and not the less so because Mrs. Belmont appeared to have 
given up her threatened persecution of Mary Bell ;—for either she had 
for: gotten her altogether as a created thing who could have no more to 
do with charade- acting than a table or chair ; ; or else the apparition of 
the momentary gleam “of bright intelligence whieh had startled all the 
family, was remembered, and the provident mother thought that it 
might be quite as well she should continue stitching at the little table 
behind the sofa in the front drawing-room. 

This state of things went on for three long delightful mornings, dur- 
ing which the characters of the first part ‘had been imagined and al- 
loted, and the progress of the dialogue sketched out. Incubus was, 
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at the particular request of Mr. Wilmot, the word chosen for the first 
performance, and of this the first act was to be an inn. No landlord 
could be mustered, but Mrs. Belmont had consented to enact the part 
of landlady, conscious from the result of the quick counsel called in 
her secret heart, that the costume might easily be made exceedingly 
becoming to her handsome face and person, without at all losing sight 
of the character. Morton undertook to be a waiter, who should ap- 
pear with the proper jerk as often as he was called for ; and, moreover, 
undertake by the opportunities afforded in his official capacity, to sa- 
tisfy the curiosity of a sentimental traveller (Wilmot) concerning a 
mysterious young lady, who with her maid, had been for some days 
occupying an apartment at the inn, with a very evident wish for con- 
cealment. Richard was to be this young lady’ s choleric father, who 
should arrive at the inn in search of her, in the disguise ofa pedlar, and 
sing the song of Autolycus. The my sterious lady was to be person- 
ated by Fanny, Margaret readily undertaking the part of the maid, 
tempted thereto by Morton’s saying that he must have a coaxing , love- 
making sort of scene with the soudbrette, for the purpose ot ‘finding 
out who the mysterious lady might be. Charlotte was well cuntente d 
to enact the “ fair maid of the inn,” thinking that it would enable her 
to be as coquettish in costume, style, and manner, as her heart could 
wish. William Belmont was to be a detestable old bachelor, in- 
tended for the young lady’s husband by her tyrannical father. All 
this was quite perfect, and it was clear to every body that no more parts 
could be invented, and that poor Mary Bell might be left in peace. 

The first arranging the plot, made a very busy morning indeed, for 
there was the usual fear in every body that they would not have 
enough to do. Therefore during the whole of that period, the fact of 
Mary Bell's having absented herself from the drawing-rooms altoze- 
ther, was scarcely temarked, and not at all commented upon by any 
one. On the second, the order of exits and entrances was settled; 
and on the third, the respective characters slightly muttered over what 
they intended to say, and the attitudes, and the taking of hands, and 
the tapping of shoulders, were canvassed and practised. This part of 
the business required a great deal of consultation, and considerable 
repetition before any thing like a decision was arrived at, as to how it 
should be. But at length, however, it was all declared to be quite 
right and proper; and then arose considersble doubts and uncertainty 
as to the second syllable. Nobody had thought about it when they 
seized upon inn, alw ‘AVS a favourite, and convertable to any thing, or 
they might have divided it otherwise, and made it ink and 4 you—(s pel- 
ling was unanimously declared to be of no consequence). But it was 
too late now, for it was quite impossible to give up what had been so 
beautifully arranged, and so after long pondering, it was determined 
that one of the ritls should run upstairs and bring down Mary Beil, 
who certainly would not have ventured to write the word had she not 
heard of its being performed. Margaret, the messenger, had found her 
cousin very contentedly engaged with a book i in the little attic assigned 
to her use; but coming from her mother, fully armed with all the 
power of the word must, she dispatched her business very quickly, 
and returned to the drawing-room accompanied by Mary Bell. 

“What did you ever see made of the second syllable of incubus, 
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Mary Bell?” said her aunt, as she entered. ‘‘ We have taken inn for 
the first, of course.” 

«The word cue, or the letter Q,” replied Mary Bell. 

« Very well, my dear, that will do,” returned her aunt with a nod of 
dismissal ; and Mary Bell turned to leave the room. 

“Stay a moment, belle Maurie,” exclaimed William Belmont. 
«« May not Mary Bell stay and have to perform the part of audience, 
mother ?” he added ; ‘‘ we really want some one to tell us, in the parts 
where we are all engaged together, whether we are right or wrong.” 

“May? To be sure she may if she likes it,”” replied Mrs. Belmont. 
“ Do you suppose, Sir Conqueror, that I desired her to take herself 
off? Indeed I did recollect the advantage of having a looker-on, but 
did not feel quite certain that Mary Bell would like to be useful. But, 
of course, we shall all be greatly obliged to her if she will.” 

“Indeed I will be useful if 1 can,” replied Mary Bell, with more 
animation of manner than she had ever found courage to display be- 
fore, since her arrival in Bolton-street. 

“Very well then, sit down in that chair,” said Mrs. Belmont. 
‘That I take it will be just the best place in the house, and it is there 
we must put Lady Montravers, if we can get her, for you know she is 
a critic par eacellence. Sit down there, Mary Bell, and keep your 
eye steadily fixed upon us. You must be careful not to look off, be- 
cause if you do it will be of no use at all sitting there. What we want 
is to know whether we seem to leave any awkward pauses, and also 
whether we appear to hurry through the business too much. Do yoa 
understand ?” 

‘Yes, aunt, I think so,” replied Mary Bell, conscious however, as 
she said so, that she should never have courage to tell any of them 
they were wrong. And then the important question was put as to 
whether Q or cue should be chosen. The possibility of having an 
ironing board covered with a green cloth put upon the scene, to repre- 
sent a billiard-table, was warmly canvassed, and Charlotte remembered 
taking a lesson once from Lord Somebody Something upon playing 
with a cue instead of a mace, and she was fully aware how many very 
good attitudes might be introduced ; so she voted for eue and the bil- 
liard-table, and said she was quite ready to undertake the scene, and 
that she and the waiter might amuse themselves in this way without the 
least violation of probability. ‘The waiter elect seconded the proposal 
with great eloquence, declaring that the scene would be exceedingly 
effective, and highly comic, but Mrs. Belmont objected strongly to the 
difficulty of setting up the billiard-table. 

‘Really, dear mamma,” remonstrated Charlotte, ‘one would 
think there was not a servaut in the house. You know we are to have 
a curtain, and any thing you know may be done behind the curtain.” 
This sally was received with a loud laugh by the young lady’s lively 
brothers, and, after a little more discussion, Mrs. Belmont yielded to 
the general opinion that a billiard-table would make an admirable 
scene, and cue was decided on as the second syllable, Wilmot stipulat- 
ing, however, that, to prevent the entire action from being too much 
suspended during this second act, the father should arrive in the course 
of it, and break up the game by a vehement demand for his lost 
daughter. Then the syllable bus was taken as the familiar diminu- 
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tive of omnibua, and the young lady, informed of her father’s arrival, 
determined, with the assistance of the amiable, but unknown W ilmot, 
to escape by means of this humble vehicle, the ‘approach of which was 
to be announced by the waiter. But the old man rushes in, separates 
Fanny and Wilmot, and the dus is employed to carry her away. 

In the last scene the tyrannical father was to be discovered restlessly 
asleep upon a couch. Troubled dreams torment him, and a epecies of 
nightmare, springing on his chest, tortures him awh: le. and he awakes, 
fully persuaded that the devil had been sent to punish him, and in the 
terror this idea occasions, he consents to the marriage of his daugh- 
ter with Wilmot, who nelne out to be a gentleman of hich degree. “All 
this went vastly well, and seemed to offer sufficient opportunity for 
acting. But there was one diffic ulty which seemed to puzzle them all. 
HIlow and by whom was the 1ncuxBus to be enacted ?” 

‘Did you ever see this done, Mary Bell?” demanded Mrs. Bel- 
mont, suddenly addressing her niece. 

“* Yes, aunt,”’ was the reply, 

‘* And how was the Incubus represented?” * By a child, dressed in 
black, with great red eyes, and a large pair of horns,” said Mary 
Bell. . 

‘¢ Delicious!’ exclaimed the party, almost in general chorus. 

“ Delicious,” said Mrs. Belmont, shaking her head dolefully; ‘ but 
where are we to find a child capable of doing it?” 

‘*T am sure I don’t know,’’ responded Charlotte, knitting her brows, 

‘¢ Oh, mother, a child would be such a horrid bore. I have not the 
least doubt in the world but that the little wretch would choke me,” 
cried Richard Belmont, ‘‘ and besides the terror [ should be in for my 
lite,” he added, ‘0 nly imagine what a plague it would be to have a 
horrid little spy of a creature admitted behind the scenes, who would 
be sure to gabble all sorts of tales when he got home again, which 
would as surely travel through the whole circle of our acquaintance, 
and render the whole thing a failure. I shall positively refuse to act if 
any children are admitted behind the scenes.” 

As most of the party agreed with him in this prejudice against re- 
ceiving assistance from the shooting ideas of the younger part of tle 
creation, all thoughts of an infant incubus was abandoned, and the 
blank-looking party stood in a circle, in great doubt and difficulty as 
to a substitute. 

**Could it not be done by machinery ?” said Mr. Morton. 

“Yes to be sure it could,” cried the lion-hearted Richard ; ‘ what 
should prevent it?” 

‘Tam afraid the expense might be considerable, Richard,” said his 
mother, mang a little grave. “ Nonsense, my dear mater ' ’ he re- 
plied. “ You don’t suppose I want to have something as delicate in 
its movements asa watch, do you?) Why I have seen at school a hun- 
dred things made to jump as high as the incubus need do. 1 will 
speak to the carpenter about it. Let us go on nowas if the incubus 
part of the business was done. Trust to me for it.’ 

He was gladly obeyed; every thing did go on and all the better, cer- 
tainly, for having Mary Bell to look at them; for no sooner did she see 
reason to believe that her aunt’s threats concerning the necessity of 
her being useful had no object more terrible than the making her sit 
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still, and look on, than she became extremely anxious to be of service 
to them in reality, and having luckily witnessed, while yet but a child, 
a good many performances of the same kind at a merry- -making man- 
sion near her home, she was able to give many hints that were really 
of importance. As the business went on, and the second and third 
charades were formed, her courage increased, because not a word was 
said about her being expected to act. She no longer kept her eyes 
fixed either upon her needle or the floor, nor did she tremble as hereto- 
fore at the sound of her own voice. There was something in the very 
nature of the office assigned her that seemed congenial to her spirit. 
A sweeter-tempered creature never lived than Mary Beli, and though 
her constitutional shyness had of late been irritated by the eternal 
quizzing, nay, mockery, of her cousins, into an almost morbid desire 
of escaping observation, the idea of being useful to others made her 
forget herself, and released her for a time from that terrible sensitive- 
ness which genuine shyness produces, and which is probably more 
painful in its effects than those who have never suffered from it can 
easily imagine. The great source of Mary Bell's present relief from 
this suffering, however, did not so much arise from her own increased 
courage, as from the total absorption of all the faculties of all her cou- 
sins in preparing themselves for exhibition. Mary Bell had been the 
standing joke of the family ever since she entered the house, and 
never had the shafts of their boasted wit wanted an object since she 
had been within their reach. But now they had no time for fun, no 
leisure to invent accidents which should make Mary Bell look like a fool. 
All the energies of their nature were devoted to appearing to the greatest 
possible advantage i in their charades, and Mary Bell was often blushing 
from pleasure instead of shyness without their being at all aware of it. 
The individual, who beyond all comparison enjoyed all these re- 
hearsals the most, was Charles Wilmot. Though by no means ad- 
dicted to what the Belmont family called fun, “he was very fond of 
amusement, and these charades amused him in many ways. He hada 
remarkable power both of conceiving character and representing it; 
and the graceful facility with which he could improviser a part was 
quite extraordinary. Without being at all a vain man, he liked greatly 
to exercise this power, It was a creat amusement to him; and, more- 
over, it was very pleasant to feel himself of such ereat importance to 
the troop as he was speedily made aware of being. The three Miss 
Belmonts were very handsome, and being constantly the object of at- 
tention and admiration to three very handsome girls can scarcely ever 
be disagreeable to any young man of five-and-twenty. But this was 
not all that Charles Wilmot had to interest, to charm, to enchant him. 
Who has not felt the value of a smile from those who smile rarely ? 
Who has not felt the strange, mysterious attraction of extreme reserve 
when it relaxes into eentle kindness of manner towards themselves ? 
It was impossible to watch the versatile talents of Wilmot as Mary Bell 
now did, without being charmed by them; and it was equally so for 
a young g "eirl who believed herself and her observations to be totally 
overlooked amidst the busy interest of what was going on, to keep such 
watchful guard over her countenance as to prevent its ¢ xpression from 
being read by one who, despite his occupation, had still leisure enough 
to watch it keenly, Little did Mary Bell think that every smile that 
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brightened her eye, and dimpled round her mouth—nay, almost every 
thought that arose within her innocent heart—was seen, noted, and 
deeply cared for, by Charles W ilmot. He was exceedingly well satis. 
fied, and considerably pleased, by the undisguised admiration which 
flashed from the bright eyes of Fanny Belmont, but he was touched tg 
the very soul by the unconscious involuntary repetition of it, which he 
read in those of Mary Bell. When Charlotte smiled upon bine In ap- 
proval, till she showed her magnificent teeth from ear to ear, he smiled 
at her in return, and each felt the pleasant consciousness of being 
thought exceedingly charming by the other, But when his eve caught 
the soft, sweet smile of Marv ‘Bell, nothing but his watchful care not to 
bring upon her, and himself conjointly, the observation of the { family, 
prevented him from being at her side in a moment to ask her why she 
smiled, and whether she thought his conception of his character right, 
or wrong. When the bright cheek of Margaret became brighter still, 
as he acted with her, he thought her very lovely, and liked his occu- 
pation all the better for giving him the opportunity of looking at her 
but if a blush mantled the soft cheek of Mary Bell as her eye met his, 
he lonved to throw himself at her feet, and confess at last that it was to 
please her, and her only, that he exerted himself. 

And could Mary Bell be quite unconscious of all this? No, not 
quite. There was enough of talent, enough of attraction in Charles 
Wilmot to touch the heart of any girl (if fancy- -free) who had reason 
to believe that she had touched his. But, alas! too ereatly was the 
charm increased in the case of Mary Bell. She was surrounded by all 
the nearest relations she had in the world, save her father, and to all, 
and each of them, she felt and knew herself to be an object of contempt 
and ridicule. She never met the eye of either of them without reading 
in it something of reproof or of moc kery. Her cousin William, indeed, 
often told her that she would be devilish handsome, if she would leave off 
being so cursedly shy; but there was so much more of insult than of com- 
pliment in this, that she shrunk from him with more repugnance than 
from either of the others, and would rather at any time have met the 
biting ridicule of the bright- -eyed Fanny than the offensive compliments 
of her brother. Dangerous, indeed, was the contrast which the man- 
ners of Wilmot offered to all this, and the poor stranger felt it in her 
heart of hearts. Not that she dared to hope that Wilmot loved her. 
The very utmost flight of all the vanity in her composition could not 
carry her to such a height of presumption ; but she was sure he pitied 
her; she was sure that he understood her feelings, though nobody else 
did, and that he did not consider shyness as precisely. the same as 
mental imbecility ; she was sure that ‘he took pleasure, great pleasure 
in seeing her amused by his perfermance; she was almost sure that 
he took more pleasure in pleasing her than any body else. How an- 
gelic must be the mind in which pity could thus triumph over vanity ! 
Mary Bell thought that she could never feel too grateful for such ex- 
c eeding kindness, and thus, almost as a matter of duty, her gentie young 
heart melted away till every feeling was centred and absorbed in love. 
And that Charles Wilmot loved her, tenderly loved her in return, 
is most certain. In fact, he loved her even more than he was him- 
self aware of, for his mind was at ease upon the subject. He 
saw plainly enough, and strange would it have been had he not, the 
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effect produced upon her feelings by the contrast of his manner to- 
wards her with that of all others who surrounded her; he knew that 
he was loved ; he knew too that neither the Bolton-street aunt, nor the 
naval father, could find any reasonable objection to his alliance, and 
therefore reposed himself in perfect security upon a happy future, which 
required no anxious cares on his part to bring to fruition. The time 
he had fixed upon in his own mind for declaring his affection was the 
return of Captain Bell from his cruise; and in thus delaying it there 
was both kindness and discretion : kindness, because he feared that 
did he make known his attachment while she continued in Bolton- 
street, her aunt and cousins would infallibly find means to turn the 
happiness he hoped to bestow into torment of some kind or other ; 
and discretion, because he wisely remembered that having uo living 
parent, or other near relation, to assist his judgment in the all-important 
matter of choosing a wife, 1t became his duty not to be over hasty in 
deciding finally, and for ever, upon a point so vitally important to his 
happiness. And thus, in the very fullest enjoyment ‘of hope as reason- 
able as it was delightful, his fancy amused, his talents displayed, his 
vanity gratified, his tenderest feelings excited, yet his heart comple tely 
fearless. and at ease, it can hardly be doubted that Wilmot enjoyed the 
month of practising most vividly. With intentions so generous,—so 
honourable,—so far beyond all that the very highest hopes of Mary 
Bell had ever suggested, how is it possible ‘to say that Wilmot was 
acting otherwise than well and nobly? It would be unjust to say so, 
inasmuch as every thought and purpose of his heart was good. Yet 
there was a greater mixture of selfishness in the happiness he was en- 
jJoying than he at all suspected. Had he endeavoured a little to put 
himself in the place of Mary Bell—had he endeavoured to guess how 
she felt, as silent, apart, and often unnoticed for hours torether, she 
watched his lively spirits display themsclves in unnumbered gay and 
gallant sayings and doings with her happy cousins,—had he done this, 
he might perhaps have perceived that it was possible his intended wife 
was les s perfectly happy than she might have been had his cautiousness 
been a little less, and his anxiety about her present feclings a little 
greater. 

Time galloped gaily along, however, with the charade-players, and 
the day for which the eubiiasion was dxed was rapidly approaching, yet 
still the means of performing the last scene of incubus had not appeared. 
Richard Belmont had toid them to ‘ trust him,’’ and they had done so 
rather longer, as it seemed, than was prudent, for a few days only re- 
mained for the ‘*practising,” yet still the contrivance he had promised 
was not forthcoming. Nothing could be better than the whole of 
Richard Belmont’s performance “of the agonies of a guilty man strug 
gling with troubled dre: ums, and had the. representation been a denen 
instead of a charade, there would have been nv more occasion for ax 
incubus to appear bodily upon the scene, than for the ghost of Banquo 
to appear at the table of Macbeth. But ina pe , it was clearly 
necessary that an incubus as visible to the eye as to the mind should 
be brought upon the scene, or the verbal catastrophe would be abor- 
uve. 

‘Confound the fellow!” exclaimed Richard, having once again 
gone through the part, and the very next day being that fixed for the 
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dressed rehearsal. ‘* He swore by all the gods that a carpenter could 
invoke that his confounded skip-jack should be here this morning,” 
These words were scarcely uttered when the only servant permitted to 
approach the theatrical premises, knocked at the door, and announced 
the arrival of the anxiously expected mechanist. He was ordered to 
appear, and did so instantly, bearing in his hand a something of ver 
mysterious ugliness of form, which by the judicious use of a littie 
cobler’s wax could be made to spring to a very considerable height, 
The first performance of the little monster was hailed with a_ perfect 
shriek of admiration and delight; and then the guilty Richard laid 
himself once more upon his restless couch, and bade the tormentor 
do his worst. Again the cobler’s wax was judiciously ap plied, and 
again the hideous little figure sprang into the air; but instead of 
perching on the breast of the conscience-stricken Richard, it bounded 
pretty nearly in the opposite direc tion. 

“ That wou't do, my good fellow ! ‘cried the sleeper, starting up, “ you 
could not have set it in the right direction.” The experiment was re- 
peate d, and the thing spri ing backwards, head over heels, very decidedly 
in the direction of the eoue hs but as to taking its station upon Richard's 
breast, no such purpose or such power appeared to exist in its wires, 
Again and again the experiment was repeated, but always with the 
same result, till at length it became evident to the whole party that it 
was impossible to direct its movements with sufficient accuracy to 
render it available. © The disappointment produced by this failure was 
so great, that Mrs. Belmont was unwilling that the astonished carpenter 
should witness it, and the man was hastily dismissed, , And then it was 
really piteous to hear the exclamations of despair which buist from the 
troop, of late so enviable in their happiness ! 

‘“ Good Heaven!” cried poor Mrs. Belmont, “what can I do? 
After such immense trouble, so much expense, and such expectations 
raised on all sides! This contre temps is really terrible !” 

Nobody could comfort her, Every body felt that every word she 
said was true, and that instead of exaggeration she had not half ex- 
pressed the extent of the dis: ippointment which had fallen upon them. 
Fanny sat down in a corner, and actually appeared to be weeping, till Mr. 
Wilmot, who the more firmly he felt himself devoted to Mary Bell, the 
more carefully avoided a premature discovery of his feelings, w ith his 
usual forgetfulness of what she might think or feel in the interval, re- 
paired, with every appearance of assiduity, to the side of her most oibeninel 
cousin, and appeared to be whispering words of comfort in her ear, with 
a degree of earnestness that was really affectionate. It might fill 
many a page to tell all the anguish, the “veheme ntly resisted, but still 
unconquerable anguish which wrung the heart of the unhappy Mary as 
she witnessed this sce ming devotion. How vainly did she tell he rself 
that she had no right to suffer! How vainly did she confess to her con- 
trite heart, that could all the world sce her avonics, there would not be 
one, save es poor devoted father, who would not blame inste ead of pitys 
ing hee. Oh, why had Wilmot ever drawn her heart, her soul, her long- 
schooled humble spirit from the shade in which they had contentedly 
nestled themselves for life? Mary Bell felt that it would have been 
very bitter to have listened to professions of love from Charles Wilmot, 
and then to have found those professions false; but, as it now seemed 
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to her, this misery would have been nothing in comparison to that of 
knowing that she had given her love unsought, and had now to watch 
the proof that it was smeidiel for and unvalued. Poor Mary Bell! 
She did the hearts of her fellow-creatures injustice in thinking that 
none would pity her, for but few could have known what she felt and 
have refused to do so. 

But nobody did know what she felt, poor little soul, and while she 
was engaged in torturing herself as much as possible, at one end of 
the room, Charles Wilmot was exerting himself strenuously at the 
other in order to advance his own particular scheme of operations. He 
had fancied once or twice of late that the bright eyes of Fanny had 
followed him rather too curiously when he had “viel led to the tempta- 
tion of walking off the stage and across the room to say a few words to 
Mary Bell, on some pretence or other, for the purpose of indulging 
himself with the sight of her eyes raised to his face—and he was cuite 
right. Fanny had observed him very curiously, Not above a week 
of the practising month had elapsed, ere this lively young lady had de- 
cided on seriously completing the conquest of Mr. Wilmot's heart, 
and permitting him, in due time, to become the lawful master of her 
destiny. It might, perhi aps, have made some trifling difference ip her 
speculations had she been aware that the remarkable brilliance of ta- 
lent displayed by the young man, and his greatly increased air of 
happy gaiety, arose not, as she supposed, from the felicity of being 
perpetually within reach of the eyes to which he had more than once 
alluded in her hearing, but entirely to the full contentment ensuing 
upon having made up “his mind, b« ‘youd the reach of any further ha- 
rassing doubts, to take the neglected Mary Bell for his wife. But 
most assuredly she had no such stuff in her thoughts, and it was only 
within the last few days that she had taken it into her head to faney 
that Mary Bell was putting herself ridiculously in Charles Wilmot’s 
way, contriving somehow or other to make him speak to her whether he 
wished it or ‘ok. Such a notion as this could not. by possibility 
enter the head of such a young lady as Miss Fanuy Belmont, espe- 
cially when she was beginning to fancy herself very violently in love 
(for not more than the twentieth time in her life) without producing 
some troublesome results. A rapid iva: mentally uttered, as she 
watched Wilmot’s sudden approach to Mary Bell, during the noisy 
moment which followed the entrance of the carpenter, may show what 
sort of results were probable in the present case. The eye that fol- 
lowed his movement was indeed bright, brighter perhaps than ever, 
but it could scarcely be called beautiful, for it boded no good to those 
it fell upon. 

“If believed it possible—if I only believed it possible,” thought she, 
“that Mary Bell was such an artful little demon as to endeavour to 
show him that she is not so creat a fool as she looks, and not quite so 
hideously ugly and vulgar as she appears to the world in general—if I 
could only believe this possible, I w ould teach her by kaow her place 
ina manner she should not soon forget. But, no! I have caught him 
—I know it, I am sure of it. These dete tule mutterings only arise 
from a silly mont of good-nature on his part, which makes him fancy it 
amiable to notice her, because nobody else hi iS patie nee to Go it. 
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when she is laughed at, and it shall not be my fault if she does not put 
some of these peculiar graces in practice before the eyes of Wilmot.” 

While these soft thoughts were revolving in the mind of the bright- 
eyed Fanny, the total discomfiture of all hope from the incubus of the 
carpenter was completed, the man dismissed, and the company left 
in the state of despair that has been already described, —Fanny exag- 
gerating her sorrow, till it seemed to relieve itself in tears, and brought 
Wilmot to her side as we have related. 

He whispered, he smiled, he took her hand. Fanny sent a “ee 
glance across the room and looked at Mary Bell. The eyes that were 
wont to “love the ground,” were now fixed, intently fixed, upon her 
and Wilmot, and their expression, for that one instant, was too full of 
woe to be mistaken. 

“ Indeed!’ whispered the heart, but not the lips of Fanny ; ‘ it is 
so, is it? Then I must mind what I am about.” 

Meanwhile, Richard, who though treating the matter as he did 
every thing else, very lightly, felt that he was not only the responsible 
person upon this occasion, but also the one whose acting would be the 
most affected unless the leas of the mechanical incubus were in some 
way supplied, was eagerly turning in his thoughts every possible de- 
vice for the purpose, and at length starting up, he walked over to his 
mother, still occupied in deploring his unhappy condition, and whis- 
pered a few words in her ear. She listened attentively, and started 
as he went on, as if some new and striking idea had been suggested to 
her. He then left her and applied himself to the hopping-machine 
which the carpenter had left, as if still intent upon examining its capa- 
bilities. Mrs. Belmont meanwhile walked over to Mary Bell, and 
touching her on the shoulder, made a sign that she sh ould follow her 
to the most distant window of the front drawing-room. Having 
reached it, she placed her with her back towards the party they had 
left and thus addressed her : 

‘“* Mary Bell, you see the utter destruction that has fallen upon all our 
schemes in consequence of this disappointment. You must be con- 
scious that you are in a great degree answerable for this, because of 
your having thought proper to give us so unmanageable a word, aad 
therefore I think you must feel that it is your duty to get us out of the 
scrape. It is now quite impossible to give up the charade, on account 
of the great expense we have been at in preparing it; your uncle, with 
all his. sweet temper, would never forgive me, and depend upon it, he 
would never forgive you. The only way to remedy this is by your un- 
dertaking the part yourself.” 


« Aunt!” gasped Mary Bell, in reply; and it was the only word she 
uttered. 


‘Now, do not try my patience too severely, Mary Bell!’’ resumed 
Mrs. Belmont, in a low, dee ‘p whisper, and with an emphasis that 
might truly have startled a less timid spirit than that of Mary Bell, “1 
really am in no state to be trifled with. I tell you, Mary Bell, that you 
will be guilty of a great crime if you refuse me. I stand here as the 
representative of your father, and I command you to do what I te- 


quire. 


‘‘ Heaven help me !” exclaimed the poor girl, pressing her hand upon 
her forehead in great agony; ‘‘ what is it you require of me 2?” 
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«What ?—a mere nothing, child—not the thousandth part of the ex- 
ertion that I, and all your cousins are making for the general amuse- 
ment ; and certainly it will be the most abominable piece of selfishness 
that ever was practised, if you refuse—but it is impossible you can 
refuse. It would be pe tfectly diabolical, and for your dear father’s 
sake I will not believe it possible.” 

“ But what is it you would have me do?” repeated the poor girl, her 
lips trembling, and her complexion as white as marble. 

“Come with me, my dear child,” replied Mrs. Belmont, with sud- 
den kindness of manner, and passing her arm under that of her niece, 
to lead her back to the party. “Come with me, and you will find 
that we shall all be ready enough to contrive that it shall be made as 
little troublesome to you as possible. And besides, you know, it will 
last but for an instant, and you have not a word to utter.” 

‘But what is it I am to do?—what ?—what?” reiterated Mary 
Bell, ina voice of anguish, as she remembered the hundred and fifty 
guests whose eyes were to be fixed upon her. 

‘¢ Do not be so dreadfully affected, child,” returned her aunt, ‘ and 
think so very much more of yourself than any body else does. Upon 
my word it looks very much as if you were trying to set your cap at 
some particular person, and hoped to draw his attention by all these 
grimaces. Perhaps you expect that Mr. Wilmot, for instance, may 
fall in love with your excessive modesty ? But you had better let all 
that alone, Mary Bell. Your good father would by no means approve 
it, I can tell you.” 

Mary Bell now yielded unresistingly to the impulse of her aunt’s 
arm. Had she been leading her to ‘the ‘ge of a precipice for the 
avowed purpose of throwing her over it, she would have done the 
same. 

“Your cousin, Mary Bell, is willing to help you,” said Mrs. Bel- 
mont, as they approached the party. ‘ Nothing can be easier, you 
know, than for her to perform the part which she describes the ‘child 
as having taken, in the representation she saw of a charade on this tire- 
some word.” 

‘Oh, what a dear good girl!” exciaimed Charlotte. ‘ How very 
kind of her. I declare I did not believe that she had half good-nature 
enough to do any such thing.” 

Oh, yes ! Mary Bell can be very good-natured when she chooses it,’ 
said Margaret, laughing. “ Remember how promptly she wrote down 
her three. words, before any one of us had began ours. But then to 
be sure, it was a gentleman ‘who asked her, and that makes a difference 
sometimes. Howev er, it is mamma that has done it now, and nobody 
can laugh at Mary Bell for that.” 

“i Laugh at her indeed! Iam sure we are all excessively obliged to 
her,’ said Richard, coming forward with an air of more civility, and 
less mockery, than he had ever before used in addressing her. 

‘‘ But please to observe,” cried William Belmont, “that there is a 
great deal to be done yet before she can be ready. There is the dress to 
be thought of and to be made; and besides, she will have to prac- 
tise.” 

“We all know how fond Mary Bell is of stitching,” said Richard, 
relaxing a little from his gratitude into his usual tone; ‘* so I shall re- 
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commend her sitting to work instantly, and manufacturing her infernal 
costume herself.” 

‘‘ But will Miss Bell really have to manufacture her own horns?” 
demanded Morton, who had by this time become tie pet of the whole 
family, from his happy propensity to joke-making. This sally about 
the horns delighted them all so greatly, and the image of Mary Bell 
assiduously preparing her own monstrocities, appeared | to tlem so irre- 
sistibly comic, that notwithstanding the pressure of business at the 
moment, they one and all burst forth into a paroxysm of laughter, in 
which Morton joined as heartily as his modesty, at having produced it, 
would let him. Fanny, me anwhile, was doing Vimpossible to kee 
Wilmot by her side, and to prevent him, as mach as might be, from 
perceiving what was going on, till the hapless Mary Bell had gone too 
far to recede. She was making him hold one end of a wreath of 
flowers that she was adding to at the other, and his jeaving it would 
evidently have been fatal to the operation. She had contrived, too, 
so to place him, that his back was turned towards the stage, and the 
party assembled on it; but when this burst of laughter caught his ear, 
he turned round, and his eye instantly catching: the figure of Mary 
Bell in the midst of the party, thou; ch her pale ‘ace was in another 
direction, he inquired rather eagerly what was the cause of their 
mirth. 

‘*T am glad you can leave Fanny for one single moment,”’ exclaimed 
Margaret, ‘‘for I think we shall want your assistance yet, before we 
sh; all actually be able to set Mary Bell at work. We have none of us 
forgotten the instantaneous eflect of the gold pencil-case which you 
put into her hands when we were writing words. And now, if you 
please, Mr. Wilmot, we want you to put a steel-needle into her hands 
in exactly the same fascinating manner, for we want her to go to work 
without losing a moment.” 

This speech produced perhaps more than its desired effect both on 
Wilmot and Mary Bell. He instantly determined that he would not 
be driven by the detestable vivacity of Miss Margaret, into abandon- 
ing the scheme he had laid down tor himself, of keeping them all in 
ignorance of his intentions till the return of his beloved’s father ; ce- 
lighting i in the idea of carrying her off from among them, as his bride, 
before they had recovered from their horror and astonishment upon 
finding upon which of the party his choice had fallen ;—for Charles 
W ilmot was not at all more blind than other young gentlemen of five 
thousand a year, to the extent of the field from among which he might 
have chosen without danger of rejection. No! nothing, he was quite 
determined, should induce him to abandon this scheme; and in order 
to avoid the danger of being tempted to betray himself, by interfering 
with too evident an interest in what was going on—which he doubted 
not was some new jest against his love , for the endurance of which she 
should soon be rewarded by unbounded happiness—to avoid this 
danger, he gently placed his end of the wreath between Fanny’s fin- 
gers, and left the room. On Mary Bell, the effect of Margaret’s 
words were more powerful still. The opening phrase, “‘ 1 am olad you 
can leave Fanny for a single moment,” seemed to carry an arrow of 
fire through her ‘heart ; while those which followed, hinting at his in- 
fluence upon herself, ‘instantly determined her to do and to suffer 
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whatever was proposed to her by her aunt and cousins, to prevent the 
ossibility of seeming to be influenced by him. 

‘¢ You have half killed poor Wilmot!” said Fanny, as soon as the 
door closed behind him. ‘*The idea of seeing Mary Bell performing 
with horns and a tail, is too much, and he has ran away to enjoy a 
laugh that he thought it would be rude to indulge in here.” 

The bright-eyed Fanny, it must be observed, had her face turned to- 
wards the party, and therefore was perfectly aware of all that had 
been going on, though Wilmot had not. 

“Let us have a joke against Wilmot!” said Richard. ‘* Don’t let 
him know any thing more about Mary Bell's acting then he does now, 
which I dare say he will forget when his laugh is over. It will be such 
good fun to see him stare when he sees her dressed up as a devil.” 

This proposal was highly approved by the whole party, whose spirits 
were quite iz alé again, at the idea of having conquered their difh- 
culties, and Mary ‘Bell was charged not to say a single word before 
him for her life. For her life? Could her life only have been sacri- 
ficed by her letting him know what was going on, he would not have 
been long ienorant of it, no, not though the | piercing eyes of Fanny 
had been fixed on her as she betrayed it. But would they not have 
said that “she was endeavouring to draw his attention by her 
grimaces 2” ‘This would have been worse than death, and this she was 
determined to avoid, let it cost her what it might. 

Mrs. Belmont very judiciously decided that Mat ‘y Bell’s own needle 
should not be the one empioyed to fabricate the dress that was to en- 
velope her; and one of the women who had been for many days em- 
ployed in making the theatrical costumes of the party, was set to 
work upon it. Nothing could be more ludicrous than the effect of the 
horns and firery eyes. The t tail, still strongly advocated by Fanny, was 
out-voted by the rest, who, probably tearing that the poor girl might 
resist this addition, proposed that her body should be enveloped in a 
black and flame-coloured mantle, with nothing of monstrosity visible 
but the head. Richard judiciously pointed out to his cousin the com- 
pleteness of the disguise, observing, that nobody could possibly find 
out whether it was a woman or a boy who performed it. This was 
evidently true, and though trembling in every joint, Mary Bell re- 
peated her promise of appearing in it, only making the condition that 
she was to lay her hands upon his bre: ast, and not to attempt the 
spring which had been previously proposed. After a little opposition, 
which they all pretty well knew would be in vain, this varration was 
agreed to; and at length every thing being completed, the dressed re- 
hearsal took place on the evening preceding that fixed for the public 
performance, At this rehearsal Mary Bell was not present ; an omission 
the more readily excused by the manager, because her dress was not com- 
pletely ready, and gladly acceded to by thea ‘est, for the sake of the fur 
they expected from witnessing W ilmot’s puzzle, when the performance 
took place, as to who it was, at last, who was performing the Incubus. 
This indulgence enabled Mary Bell to absent herself entirely, and go 
to bed—and greatly was she in want of this relief, for her struggles 
and agitation had made her very seriously ill, and had they eolt ‘her 
pulse, 1 they might have doubted of their Incubus for the morrow. 

At length that longed-for morrow came; the stage looked beautiful ; 
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428 The Butt. 
the dresses were perfect; the performers in the highest possible spirits, 
and the company punctual, beyond the most sanguine hopes of the 
anxious manager; but Mary Bell had not yet appeared in the green- 
room. Wilmot, who had been looking forward with no little delight 
to the exciting hurry and bustle of tlhe performance, as likely to give 
him more opportunity than he had ever yet enjoyed of addressing 
from time to time, a few words to his beloved, without being very 
strictly watched as he thus indulged himself, began to feel a little 
fidgetty at her absence, and at last, “under shelter of his well- -practised 
indifference of voice and manner, he ventured to say, ** Will not Miss 
Bell come amongst us? I think she might be useful in many ways, 
though she does not act.’ . 

E xceedingly well pleased at the tone and manner in which this was 
said, as well as at every thing else about her, Mrs. Belmont. replied 
with the greatest good humour, ‘Oh dear, yes, poor little thing. I 
told her that she would be wanted behind the scenes, and I dare say 
she will be here presently ; ; but I rather suspect that she Is giving 
some last touches of her incessant needle to the dress she is to wear at 
the little dance we are to have after supper.” 

Mr. Wilmot strongly suspected on his side that this was, in plain 
English, a falsehood, and that it was greatly more likely that Mary 
Bell had been ordered to place herself on one of the farthest seats 
prepared for the audience, than that she should be employed as de- 
scribed. He was a good deal provoked at this, and remembering one 
or two recent manouvrings of the susceptible Miss Fanny, gave her 
credit for having managed to keep her cousin out of his way. For a 
moment he felt a strong inclination to be mischievous, and to declare 
that he was taken ill and could not play. But many excellent reasons 
quickly oceurred to prevent his doing any such thing. In the first 
place, he was really too good-natured; in the next, he felt partly 
sure that Mary Bell would contrive to see him and his acting, how- 
ever well he might be prevented from seeing her; and thirdly, he re- 
covered his good humour and his good spirits at once, by remembering r 
in how short a time he should be able to convince Miss Fanny, with- 
out having recourse to any untruth whatever, that the laughed at, 
scorned, and scouted Butt of the family, was the chosen of his heart, 
instead of her bright-eyed intriguing self. 

This last reflection made him spring across the stage with a bound, 
and descend in an attitude as light as that of the Bolognese John’s 
Mercury, exactly behind the curtain, when he performed a succession 
of bows, in testimony of his impatience for its removal. 

And it was removed, and a room full of elegantly dressed company 
was displayed to the actors, and an exquisitely pretty little stage, 
with a charming group of actors upon it, was made visible to the 
company. The whole thing went admirably, and Wilmot himself be- 
came too animated by the great applause bestowed on his acting, to feel 
more than a passing movement of vexation at the non-appearance ot 
Mary Bell. He once more ventured to ask Mrs. Belmont why Miss 
Bell was not among them, but being told in reply that she had _pre- 
ferred being among the audience, he soothed himself with the pleasant 
conviction th: it the preference arose from her wish to see his acting to 
advantage, and the belief that she was looking at him, gave grace e and 
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spirit to every word he uttered, and to every movement he made, At 
length the curtain was let down for the preparation of the final act of 
Incubus, and then it was, and then only, that Wilmot remembered the 
difficulties which had existed about the procuring some one who could 
enact the demon nightmare. It was a scene in which he had nothing 
to do, and which seemed to him of such trifling consequence that any de- 

vice, however clumsy, might be made to answer the purpose. Ie did 
however condescend to inquire of F anny, who was, as usual, standing 
very near him, in the space left at the end of the back drawing-room, 
behind the stage, what they had done about the Incubus. ** Oh! you 
shall see. We have managed it very well—such a glorious pair of 
horns !”’ 

At this moment the door of the back drawing-room, which was skil- 
fully left without the side wing, opened, and a slight figure enveloped 
in a black and flame- coloured mantle, with a hideous head surrounded 
by a pair of monstrous horns, was led in by Mrs. Belmont. The whole 
of the dramatic troop, with the exception of Richard, who had already 
taken his station on the couch, which had been placed on the stage, 
were assembled in this little green-room, and from one and all burst a 
shout of suppressed laughter ¢ as this ludicrous figure appeared. Though 
a pair of blazing red eyes glared from the mi ask, a space had been left 
through which those of the wearer might look out, and by means of this 
contrivance Mary Bell was enabled to see Charles Wilmot’s ecstasy of 
mirth at her appearance, and also that Fanny, overcome by the vehe- 
mence of the merry convulsion that had seized on her, had found sup- 
port on Wilmot’s shoulder, on which she rested her arm and her head, 
apparently unconscious of what she was about, in the irresistible fun 
of the moment. 

The slight figure of Mary Bell trembled, and Mrs. Belmont, who was 
watching her with all the Keenness of a manager's anxiety, instantly 
seized her arm, and led her on the stage, immediately concealing herself 
behind the wing, and at the same moment m: iking a signal for the cur- 
tain to be drawn up. 

Behind all stages constructed as carefully as that of Mrs. Belinont’s, 
ways and means are contrived by which the performers who are not on 
the stage may, if they choose, watch the proceedings of those who are. 
By these means nearly every one of the troop were able to watch the 
proceedings of the Incubus. It made one ste p forward and pause d. 

“Go to him at once!” said the alarmed Mrs. Belmont, in a shrill 
whisper from behind. But Mary Bell heard her not; she heard only 
the burst of laughter from the audience, which greeted her entrance. 
She saw too the multitude of eyes that were fixed upon her, but yet 

saw, more plainly still, the head of Fanny on the shoulder of W ilmot. 
No idea that Wilmot knew her not ever crossed her brain. She had 
heard him join in the mocking shout that had greeted her, and the 
— laughter of the whole audience only seemed to her as the echo 

t his. That one step forward was her last effort of obedience to her 
aunt ; she uttered one long piercing shrick, and fell senseless on the 
stage. What was there in that awful cry that could recall the gentle 
accents of Mary Bell? Yet the moment it reached his ears, WW Filmot 
felt certain that it was she who had uttered it. In an instant he was 
bending over her on the stage, and in the next he had clasped her in his 
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arms, and was bearing her from it. Mrs. Belmont ordered the curtain 
to drop, and the puzzled audience were left to make out the charade 
as they might. Doubts, guesses, conjectures of all sorts occupied the 
company before the curtain; rage, disappointment, and dismay were 
in full action behind it. W hen the envelopments of the hapless Mary 
Bell were removed, she was found to be perfectly senseless, and from 
her ghastly aspect, might have been accounted dead, had not the voice 
of the distracted and repentant Wilmot, who held hav i in his arms, with 
a hand pressed upon her still fluttering heart, exclaimed, ‘‘ She lives— 
send for assistance!”” Yet even then, while the sweet faded flower lay 
thus low before them, the idea of their entertainment, and of the splen- 
did party assembled to witness it, was predominant in the thoughts of 
the whole Belmont race. 

‘What an absurd excess of shyness and self-love'’ was Mrs. Bel- 
mont’s first exclamation on seeing her niece brought back insensible. 
‘‘Throw a glass of water in her face!” was the second ; and then, 
without paying any further attention to her, she entered in an agony of 
agitation and alarm into a discussion with her sons and daughters, as 
to the best mode of passing over this most provoking hitch in the per- 
formance. The readiness with which this was done, might have added 
to their theatrical laurels, had not all their remedial measures been 
rendered abortive by the disappearance of Wilmot. While the whole 
of the Belmont family were engaged, body and soul, in endeavouring 
to patch the broken scene, W ilmot had borne Mary Bell out of the 
room, and with the assistance of one of the servants, had laid her on 
her little attic bed. A bribe, liberally administered, despatched an- 
other servant to summon a neighbouring apothecary, and in a few 
moments the miserable young man saw the eyes open, upon whose soft 
glances he had been living in secret with such luxury of love and 
ho ee 

And how did they greet him now? Did he meet that look which 
had so often told his heart he was beloved, even though his lips had 
resolutely abstained from asking the svowsl ? Alas! Ile met only 
the unmeaning stare of an idiot ! 

‘She is ill, sir,—she is very ill!’ he exclaimed, addressing the 
apothecary. ‘* Animation is restored, but she is not in her senses 

‘‘ We must have patience, sir,” was the reply. 

* * ¥ ¥ ¥* 

For months, and months, and months, poor Wilmot struggled to 
have patience—and the wretched father, too, returned to claim his 
one only treasure, he strove to wait with patience also: but it was all 
in vain. The spark divine was quenched for ever ; and though Mary 
Bell lived many years, the mild, gentle light of her angelic spirit never 
beamed from those downcast eyes again. 
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WARNINGS. 


BY JAMES KENNEY, ESQ. 


Op Time, the churl each mortal dreads, 

That bares or whitens all our heads, 

And o’er us blight and mildew sheds, 
From wings that never fold, 

Has now (a thing in youthful glee 

I really thought could never be) 

Commenced his ruthless work on me— 


Alas! I’m growing old. 


My smile betrays the toothless gap, 
My stomach mourns the dire mishap, 
And finds by a digestive nap, 

Its toil must be consoled ; 
I’m spoilt for all my gamesome tricks, 
With sober folks alone I mix, 
My spectacles are number six, 


Most optically old. 


How wags the world I little care ; 
Balloon, eclipse, nor pageant rare 
Can stir me from my easy chair, 

And half I now am told 
May chance to make me gape or groan 
To hear the tales I long have known ; 
I know how oft I’ve told my own, 


Forgive me—I grow old. 


Millions of faces have I seen, 
Read books and pondered all they mean, 


And wondrous destinies have been 


Before my sight unroll’d, 
Till memory, that held so fast, 
Her stores and treasures of the past, 
Now slips beneath her load at last— 


Sad hint that I grow old. 
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Warnings. 


With ruby glass, and joyous host, 
The bumper-pledge no more I boast, 
The ladies and the Queen I toast, 
And prudence bids me hold. 
« A head so gray and frail as thine, 
No more,” she cries, *‘ must ache with wine— 
To coffee then and smiles divine, 


And with a grace grow old.” 


My early friends have dropp’d around, 
The gray survivors few are found, 
The many sleep in holy ground, 

Their funeral knell has toll’d; 


And babes I’ve dandled on my knee 





Since I was turned of thirty-three, 
Now stalk in bearded majesty, 


Proclaiming I grow old. 


I’ve seen the show, I’ve had my hour, 

Seen Avarice crawl, Ambition cower, 

And fools for Fame, and knaves for Power, 
Pay dearer price than gold. 

My vernal dreams no more deceive, 

My bubbles break, yet wherefore grieve, 

Or quarrel with a world I leave, 


Contented to grow old. 


And you that are my own I pray, 
Account not that an evil day, 
When I am summon’d hence away, 


Nor shame the Faith we hold, 





That thro’ this mortal coil we move 
To win eternal peace, and love 
Each other ’mid a host above, 


Who never mcre grow old. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY INDIAN DIARY. 
BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 
No. X. 


Unexpected order to take the ficld—Man-shooting versus Tiger-hunting—Favour- 
able exchange of horses—Departure from Dharwar—Public bungalows—Sewars, 
or native troopers—A Mahomedan dandy—A tropical squ: l—Specd of the an- 
telope—Curious instance of sagacity in ‘the wolf—The ‘Toongabudra—A vroup 
of water-ny mphs—Hurryhur—Indi: in hospitality—Mohadeen dismissed—A._te- 
dious march—The use of holsters—Miseries of marching in India without 
attendants—A charitable pagan—Roughing it in a choultry—Native horsemen 
—(Quilted armour—Its advantages and. disadvant: iwes—A country scourged by 
war—A_ picturesque valley—<A deserted village—The grove of death—M: in- 
hunting—A rescue—Character of the Mysore horsemen—An [rishman’s opinion 


of them. 





Dharwar, May 24th.—Veniry the affairs of this life are full of un- 
certainty. 

I had made arrangements for accompanying my brother and E , 
during their annual official tour through a part of the district abound- 
ing with large game of all kinds.* We were to have started three 
days hence. Information had just reached us of two notorious man- 
eating tigers haunting villages on our proposed line of march. And 
we were yesterday ev ening assembled round E hospitable board, 
discussing the good news with all the eagerness of youthful sportsmen, 
and drinking success to our expedition in a magnum of our host’s best 
claret, when my bright visions of shikar were put to flight, by having a 
long-backed, official despatch thrust) under my nose. An official 
letter i is at all times an unpleasing sizht toa military man on leave; 
and in the present instance, I considered the appearance of one as pe- 
culiarly ill-timed. On opening the letter, my ill-will at the long-backed 
document, was consider ably diminished by finding that it contained 
an order to join my company (the liclit company), which, with the gre- 
nadiers, and a brigade of twelve- -pounde rs, have been ordered up to re- 
inforce Colonel E ’s division, now in the field against the insurgents 
in the Mysore country; but, I confess, it would have been infinitely 
more welcome had it arrived a fortnight later. 

My commanding officer, in a private note, is good enough to say I 
need not join, unless I wish it, before the expiration of my leave. But, 
much as I admire tiger-hunting, | have been long enough i in harness to 
know, that Heutenants i in general, and lieutenants of flank companies 
in particular—it being presumed that they possess an inordinate appetite 
for fire-e eating—are expected to prefer man- -hunting to all other field- 
sports. And, although the game at which we are now to be slipped 
are ** curs of ‘tow degree,” in taking whose scalps little glory can be 

gained, I consider it my duty, as a subaltern of a firc-eating company, 
to declare j in favour of the latter amusement—I have accordingly an- 
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* During this excursion my brother and E——, in the course of three weeks, 
bagged thirteen royal tigers, besides panthers, bears, wild hog, and deer! 
March.—vov. Luxx, NO. CCLNXIN. 
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nounced to the colonel my intention of appearing in my “ war-paint” 
at the place of rendezvous (the village of Shemoga, 150 miles from 
hence) on the day appointed—I have already despatched my servants 
and baggage, whom I shall overtake by starting on horseback to-mor- 
row; and having done so, begin to feel, as Brother Jonathan terms it, 
‘very wolfish about the head and ears”—blood- -thirsty exceedingly. 

The only horse I brought with me from Bangalore being old and 
rather shaky on his fore legs, iny brother, not liking the idea of my 
marching through an enemy’s country so ‘ill mounted, has generously 
made mea present of a favourite Arab colt, named Turquoise ;” > heis 
not yet four years old, but is a very promising animal, of the purest 
blood, remarkably fast, and quite master of my weight. In return, I 
have made over to my brother my venerable steed, * Captain Head, 
so named on account of the numerous beautiful impressions of his 
own and his rider’s skull, which he has left on the soil in this neighbour- 
hood. The Captain has: been a splendid horse in his day, and j 
still ‘*a good one to go,” but the man who would ride him across 
country, with any fe eling of security, must needs have limbs of caout- 
chouc, and a skull of iron, I may here mention, that after a month's 
trial, my brother found it impossible to stand the wear and tear of 
hunting-caps and collar-bones occ asioned by ‘the Captain’s,” inve- 
terate habit of ‘taking casts,” and accordingly presented him toa 
neighbouring jaghierdar, who kept a breeding-stud, and was glad to 
get a horse of * the captain 6° blood and figure into his establishment, 

Dhurwar, May 25th.—It was with a heavy heart that I this day 
bade adieu to Dharwar and my agreeable companions. We all had 
tiffin together, after w ey I mounted my new nag, quaffed the stirrup- 
cup, and with many a ‘* God speed you, ” proceeded on my way, ac- 
companied by a sewar, or native troope r, whom the collector of the 
district has been good enough to allow me as a guide and escort as far 
as Hurryhur. 

Rode thirty miles to the village of Inglegy, where I overtook my 
servants and baggage. Much j leased with my little horse—he did 
the thirty miles ata hand-; gillen, in a little more than three hours, and 
came in fresh and playful as a kid. Halted for the night at the tra- 
vellers’ bungalow. These public bungalows, which, of late years have 
been erected by government at almost evet ry stage along the prin- 
cipal roads, prove a great convenience to travellers by doing aw ay with 
the necessity for carrying tents. They generally consist of two ‘/_* 
rooms, with a bath-room attached to each, and havea compound, ¢ 
enclosed space at the back, containing stables, cook-houses, and on 
ottices. Pensioned sepoys are appointed to take charge of these build- 
ings, and the cotwadll, or head- -policeman of the village, is bound to 
furnish supplies to travellers, at prices regulated from tiene to time, by 
the collector’s tariff, a copy of which is generally hung up in some con- 
spicuous part of the bungalow. The only furniture they contain Is a 
barrack-table, two chairs, and a rattan couch to each room. To a 
European eye, a large apartment with bare, whitewashed walls, ~ 
scantily furnished, does not present a very inviting appearance, and 1 
any other climate would appear cold and cheerless. But after a es 
march, exposed to the sickening glare of an Indian sun, shade and a re- 
freshing bath are the luxuries chiefly coveted. The colder a room looks 
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the better, and the appearance of a savoury dish of curry, flanked by a 
couple of wax-candles, and a bottle of cool claret, soon reconciles even 
a griffin fresh from the comforts of an English hotel, to the naked 
walls, mud floors, and unglazed windows of an Indian bungalow. 

May 26th.—To Savanoor, 14 miles.x—Reader, have you ever at- 
tempted—I! say attempted, for no one can ever have succeeded in the 
attempt—to sleep on a bare rattan couch infested with bugs, the ther- 
mometer standing at about 100° of Fahrenheit, and the atmosphere 
perfectly alive with those stinging, buzzing, aggravating little fiends, 
disguised as insects, and calling themselves mosquitoes; or, as my 
friend the doctor describes them, ‘ lang-nebbit things, sanguinivorous, 
gregarious, and garrulous!” Ifyou have had this misfortune, you will 
no doubt retain a lively recollection of the fearful degree of mental and 
physical irritation occasioned by such a state of affairs, and believe that 
after passing last night in such company, I availed myself of the first 
peep of dawn to proceed this morning on my journey. My route lay 
through a flat, uninteresting country, composed entirely of that black 
alluvial soil, commonly called cotton-ground. Passed numerous herds 
of antelope, and got several good shots, but owing, I suppose, to the 
irritation of my nerves, I only succeeded in killing one, a fine black 
buck, which [ *¢ tailored,” by hitting him in the haunch, although 
within a range of seventy yards. He, however, furnished an excellent 
dinner for myself and followers, including my attendant sewar, who, 
with an eye to business, took the precaution of muttering a_ prayer 
over the animal, and cutting its throat the moment it fell, thereby ren- 
dering the fresh huda/, or lawful to be eaten by himself and other true 
believers. 

The sewars of India are irregular cavalry, levied and supported like 
the feudal vassals of the middle ages. Each jayhierdar or landholder, 
is bound to supply a certain number of soldiers to his liege lord, and to 
arm, clothe, and feed them, during the time their services are required. 
The jaghierdar is, in general, ready enough to furnish his proportion of 
men—this costs him nothing—but feeding and clothing are very dif- 
ferent matters, and so little is the commissariat department attended 
to, that the men are taught to forage for themselves, as a matter of 
course; they are apt scholars, and seldom fail to get their own at least. 
In the field, indeed, sewars are little better than armed banditti; they 
plunder friend and foe indiscriminately; and, although well mounted 
and armed, and capable of being made efficient troops, if properly or- 
ganized, their irregular habits and insatiable thirst for piunder, render 
them a serious nuisance in a friendly country, and a very inefficient 
force in that of an enemy. 

A troop of sewars is generally placed under the orders of the col- 
lector of each district, for the purpose of carrying despatches, escort 
duty, &c., and to this class belongs my present guide. He is a Mus- 
sulman, young, and rather good-looking, and, like all young Mussul.- 
mans with any pretensions to good looks, he is a finished dandy, and 
professed lady-killer. His whole soul seems to be wrapped up in the 
decoration of his own proper person and his horse’s trappings ; ant! so en- 
tirely is he satisfied with himself, and all belonging to him, that nothing 
ever appears to disturb the equanimity of his temper. Sunshine and storm, 
good fare and bad, are all alike to the happy ‘* Mohadeen.” Whether 
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sweltering under the heat of an Indian sun, or fighting his way against 
wind and rain, Mohadeen sits his horse, and handles his spear with the 
same jaunty, devil -may-care air, singing scraps of Persian love-sones 
and ogling every pretty girl he passes “with a patronizing air, and a 
twirl of his well-trimmed mustaches, that seems to imply he confe rs an 
honour on her by so doing; or when no such attractive object presents 
itself, he appears almost as much interested in the contemplation of his 
own legs and handsome accoutrements. His intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans appears to have divested him of some of his native prejudices, 
and instead of riding with bare legs and sandalled feet, he has ‘earned 
to encase his nether limbs in white leather-breeches and jack- -boots, 
armed with silver spurs; a piece of refinement which contrasts 
strangely enough wirh the Oriental character of his ether carments, 
His turban, formed of the finest muslin, is at all times, and in all 
weathers, arranged with scrupulous neatness; and his glossy black 
beard is such as a rajah might envy. His alkhalak, or upper garment, 
composed of scarlet cloth, edged with vold lace, is bound round his 
loins with a Cashmere shaw]; and into this is thrust a dagger and steel- 
hilted Mahratta sword, richly inlaid with silver. His horse’s trappings, 
too, of red and yellow velvet, studded with cowrie shells, are “ got up 
reaardless of all expense,” and even his spear comes in for its due 
proportion of ornament. In short, my friend Mohadeen is the most 
dashing fellow of his class I have ever seen; and when mounted on 
his showy, high-actioned Kutch horse, isa Gne soldier-like fellow, well 
edleuiated to find favour in the eves of the fair sex, by whom, iw we 
may take his own word for it, he is looked upon as a perfect Roostum. 
How he became possessed of the various expensive articles of dress in 
which he glories, | have not presumed to ask ; but any one acquainted 
with the predato ry habits of the sewar, may make a shrewd guess. 

On arriving at the end of a march, Mohadeen, like a good soldier, 
devotes his first attention to his horse and accoutrements, on the good 
appearance of which he particularly prides himself. He then, with a 
military salaam, demands, ‘* Aya hookum, sahib 2” (What orders, sir?) 
and having received his instructions, proceeds to the grand business 0¢ 
the day, the purification and adornment of his person. This is a very 
elaborate performance, occupying considerably more than an_ hour. 
Having divested himself of his riding-dress, he proceeds to the reares: 
tank, with no other covering than a rag tied round his loins, and care- 
fully ‘washes himself from head to foot, muttering his prayers as he 
does so. He then devotes at least half an hour to trimming, oiling, 
and arranging his cherished moustaches and flowing beard, occasionally 
calling in the aid of a native barber to shave his head and shampoo his 
limbs ; and having satisfied himself that ample justice has been done 
to the lavish gifts of nature, proceeds to equip himself in an elegant 
undress, consisting of a fine white muslin robe, and wide-trousers of 
flowered silk. His next care is to cird the cashmere shawl round his 
loins, tight enough to make his figure appear like that of a wasp; an 
embroidered skull. -cap is stuck jauntily on one side of his head ; his 
feet thrust into red-morocco slippers ; and sticking a lighted cheroot in 
the corner of his mouth, he shuffles off with an air of inimitable self- 
complaisance to seek adventures, and make conquests among his fair 
country-women in the bazaar. 
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A good deal of thunder and lightning this evening—heralds of the 
ap proaching monsoon, 

May 27th.—To Mootee Bennore, 22 miles, halting half way, at De- 
vigherry, for breakfast. A good bungalow at both places. At Devig- 
herry l found the ver randah of the bungalow guarded by a stuffed 
tiger, which coming unexpectedly in sight on turning a corner, so terri- 
fied my horse that he reared up on end and nearly fell back upon me, 

We encountered, this morning, one of the severest storms of wind 

and rain I have ever witnessed. The rain came upon us like water 





from a cataract, driven with blinding fury before a perfect hurricane of 


wind that bent the trees almost to the earth ; our horses fairly turned 
tail, obstinately refusing to face it; and even Mchadeen appeared 
somewhat disconcerted, and uttered an involuntary ‘* bismillah” as 
he watched the gradual rise of the water in his capacious boots, till 
they began to run over at the top like over-filled buckets. A few 
minutes sufficed to convert the dry water-courses into foaming torrents, 
and by the time the squall had passed the whole country was flooded ; 

the plain, which a few hours before was scorched and baked into deep 
fissures by a long continued drought, now reflecting back the rays of 
the morning sun like a huge lake. 

On the march from Devigherry to Mootee Bennore, I fell in with a 
small herd of antelope, and shot a black buck with twenty-inch horns, 
hitting him in the neck, while feeding, at a distance of 140 yards. 
The toot-prints of another buck which I missed while passing me at his 
utmost speed, were so distinctly marked on the wet ground, that I had 
the curiosity to measure several of his bounds, and found that they 
averaged twenty-five feet, an enormous stride for an animal not much 
larger than a roe. This, combined with great rapidity of stroke, fully 
accounts for the wonderful speed which the antelope is capable of 
exerting 

May ‘ 28th.—To Ranee Bennore, 14 miles —cloudy morning— 
flat, uninteresting country, partially cubinehedaws cood bungalow. I 
witnessed, this morning, a curious instance of wolfish gener: ship that 
interested me much, and which, in my humble opinion, goes far to 
prove that animals are endowed, to a certain extent, with reasoning 
faculties, and have means of communicating their ideas to each other. 

Iwas, as usual, scanning the horizon with my telescope at day- 
break, to see if any game wasin sight. I had discovered a small herd 
of antelope feeding on afield from whence the crop had been lately re- 
moved, and was about to take the glass from my eve for the purpose of 
reconnoitring the ground, when, in a remote corner of the field, con- 
cealed from the antelope by a few intervening bushes, I faintly dis- 
cerned in the gray twilight, a pack of six wolves, snatnn on their hind 
quarters like dogs, and apparently in deep consultation, It appeared 
evident that, like myself, they wanted venison, and hi ad some design 
upon the antelope ; and, being curious to witness the mode of procecd- 
ing adopted by these four-legged poachers, I deterniined to watch their 
motions. I accordingly dismounted, leaving my horse in charge of the 
Sewar; and creeping as near the scene of ac tion as I could without 
being dimnned. concealed myself behind a bush. Having app. rently 
decided on their plan of attack, the wolves separated; one remaining 
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stationary, and the other five creeping cautiously round the edge of the 
field, like setters drawing on a shy covey of birds. In this manner 
they surrounded the unsuspecting herd, one wolf lying down at each 
corner of the ficld, and the fifth creeping silently towards the centre of 
it, where he concealed himself in a deep furrow. The sixth wolf, 
which had not yet moved, now started from his hiding-place, and made 
a dash at the antelope. The eraceful creatures, confident in matchless 
speed, tossed their heads, as if in disdain, and started off in a succes- 
sion of flying bounds that soon left their pursuer far behind. But no 
sooner did they approach the edge of the field than one of the crouching 
wolves started up, turned them, and chased them ina contrary direction, 
while his panting accomplice lay down in his place to recover wind for 
afresh burst. Avain the bounding herd dashed across the plain, hoping 
to escape on the opposite side; but here they were once more headed 
by one of the ecratty savages, who, in his turn, took up the chace, and 
coursed them till relieved by a fresh hand from an opposite quarter, In 
this manner, the persecuted animals were driven from side to side, and 
from corner to corner, a fresh assailant heading them at every turn, till 
they appeared perfectly stupified with fear, and crowding together like 
fiightened sheep, began to wheel round in diminishing circles. All this 
time the wolf, which lay concealed in the furrow, near the centre of the 
field, had never moved, although the antelope had passed and repassed 
within a few feet of him, and had, perhaps, even jumped over him; 
his time for action had not yet arrived. It now became evident that 
the unfortunate antelope must soon be tired out, when it appeared pro- 
bable that the surrounding wolves would have made a combined attack 
and driven the terrified herd towards the centre of the field, where the 
wolf who had hitherto been lying in reserve, would have sprung up 
in the midst of them, and secured at least one victim. I, however, 
did not allow matters to proceed so far—I was satisfied with what I 
had seen, and resolved to turn the tables on my friends the wolves, by 
making a slight change in the last act of the tragedy, which was now 
fast ap proaching. Accordingly, just as the antelope appeared to be 
driven to a stand-still, [ puta stop to further proceedings on the part 
of their ravenous assailants, by sending a rifle bullet through the body 
of the nearest skulker, who incontinently gave up the ehost ; and his 

sagacious companions seeing that their game was up, now that “ toe 
man with the gun” had taken a hand, made a precipitate retreat, leav- 
ing me undis puted master of the field. I might easily have brought 
down an antelope with my second barrel—for the poor things app: ared 
stuptfied with fear—but after having so far espoused their cause, I felt 
it would be treachery on my part to avail myself of this advantage, 
and accordingly allowed them to depart in peace. 

And now, let me ask the philosophic reader, was it mere instinct, or 
was it a certain power of combining ideas, and drawing inferences, that 
enabled a pack of wolves to plan the combined and well-arranged 
attack [ have attempted to describe ? 

We all know that the natural instinct of the wolf prompts these 
animals to assemble in pac “ and hunt down their prey, either by 
scent or by speed of foot, and, as long as this succeeds, no other expe- 

dient is resorted to. I have no doubt that, in the first instance, the 
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very wolves I saw this morning, had attempted to hunt down antelopes 
inthe usual manner. Baffled however in the chase, instinct was at 
fault, and the wolf, if left solely to its blind guidance, must, in the 
absence of other game, have perished. 

But hunger, that proverbial sharpener of the human wits, appears 
also to call forth certain dormant reasoning faculties in the auimal, 
which, under ordinary circumstances might never have been de eloped. 
The wolf, finding that instinct has deceived him, refuses to be longer 
guided by a blind impulse, and begins for the first time ¢o think. He 
abandons the natural habits of his race, and, in concert with his fellow- 
wolves, plans and executes an ingenious stratagem, worthy of the rea- 
soning powers of man himself; a complicated manoeuvre, not only 
arguing considerable sagacity on the part of individuals, but implying 
that a mutual understanding exists among the performers, which it 
appears to me can only be accounted for on the supposition that aninals 
possess some power unknown to us, of communicating their ideas to 

each other. See to it, ye naturalists, 

May 29th.—To Huriyhur 15 miles, crossed the Toongabudra river, 
commonly pronounced T umbudra, on the 1 ight bank of which stands the 
small and lately established cantonment of Hurryhur. The sandy bed 
of the Toongabudra is a quarter of a mile in breadth, and during the 
rains is filled by a wide and rapid river, which, however, at this season, 
dwindles down to a mere stream, fordable on horseback. A group of 
coy Hindoo maidens were disporting themselves in the transparent 
water as we passed. Their slight drapery, saturated with wet, and 
clinging to their graceful forms as they shrank with instinctive modesty 
from the unhallowed eaze of the “ Feringhee,” displayed to the 
greatest advantage that ‘flowing outline and classical contour of figure 
for which the women of India are so justly celebrated. And as I sat 
admiring the picturesque group—[ could not well avoid doing so, fair 
reader, for my thirsty horse would insist on drinking—the comparison | 
drew between the flowing drapery of these nut- brown water nymphs 
and the whalebone ribbed garments of my fair countrywomen, was any 
thine but favourable to the latter. One of them—a di cing girl from 
Cachmere, perl Laps, for her complexion was very fair, and her arms 
loaded with massive bangles—was strikingly handsome, so much so, 
that even Mohadeen the invincible, condescended to smile upon her, 
and twirled his moustaches with a less supercilious air than usual. On 
riding into the cantonment, I found that the regiment (the 36th native 
infantry) were in the field, and that the garrison consisted of one com- 
pany, under the command of Captain B——, by whom, althougha 
perfect. stranger to him, I was received with that hearty hospitality sO 
characteristic of Anglo-Indian society. 

Hurrvhur, like all newly-established cantonments, is a bare, deso- 
late- looking spot, but has the advantage of being situated in a fine 
sporting country, the jungles on both sides of the river being plenti- 
fully stocked with tigers, bears, wild hog, and deer. This I ‘hed pre- 
viously learned from my brother, who has hunted over the ground, and 


Was astonished to find that my fries id the captain was profoundly igno- 
rant of the fact, neither he nor his brother officers having any taste for 


“burrah shikar,’ and being quite satisfied to keep the pot boiling 
With a few pea-fowl and partridges. 
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We spent a pleasant evening, and, in the course of conversation 
over a bottle of cool claret, I learned from Captain B—— that our des- 
tination is Nugger or Bednore, a strong hill fort among the western 
ghauts. In the time of Tippoo, Bednore was a place of great strength 
and importance. It was taken by General Mathews in 1783, with trea- 
sure to the amount of many lacs of rupees, but was shortly after 
retaken by Tippoo, and the garrison made prisoners. 

It appears that a revolt has taken place in the northern parts of My- 
sore. Our subsidiary force has been called out to aid the rajah against 
his rebellious subjects. He and Mr. C , the Resident, have hitherto 
marched triumphant through the country, retaking forts, burning vil- 
lages, and wreaking their vengeance on the unfortunate inhabitants by 
an indiscriminate slaughter of innocent and guilty. Bednore, however, 
has checked their further progress. The rajah and his subsidiaries, after 
a fruitless attempt to take it, were repulsed, with the loss of their bag- 
gace ; and our two flank companies, with a brigade of twelve- -pounders, 
have an been ordered up to reinforce them, The force under 
Colone ssemble, the day after to-morrow, at Sheemoga, 
a village on the outskirts of the forest, about fifty-tive miles from hence, 
and we march against Nugger immediately. 

It being reported that the country through which I am to march to- 
morrow is infested by marauding bands of the enemy, and that the 
principal road is stockaded, Captain B—— has kindly procured for mean 
escort of six native troopers, and a guide to conduct us across country, 
by paths where our progress is less ‘likely to be opposed. I have dis- 
missed my friend Mohadeen with a gratuity of a few rupees. I felt 
quite sorry to part with the fellow, who, in spite of his dandyism, ts the 
most soldier-like specimen of a sewar 1 have seen, and makes himself 
exceedingly useful on a march. The regret at parting is evidently 
mutual ; “but whether the feeling on bis part is occasioned by the loss 
of my society, or disappointme nt at not being allowed to share in the 
plunder and massacre of the unfortunate Mysore villagers, I shall not 
venture to say; perhaps there is a mixture of both feelings. 

May 30th.—To Honhully 30 miles. Marched at daybreak. My 
guide, or guides—for they relieved each other at every village— 
being on foot, our march was, of necessity, Slow and tedious, and we 
did not reach our halting-place till four in the afernoon. The heat wes 
intense, and both my horse and I were completely knocked up, neither 
of us having tasted any thing but a draught of muddy water since three 
o'clock yesterd: iy. I intended to have breakfasted half way, but my 
servants, with the provisions, lagged behind, and after waiting for an 
hour without seeing any signs of them, I was obliged to proceed on an 
empty stomach, I Was a young campaigner in those days, and carried 
pistols in my holsters, but I soon learned to turn these useful append- 
aves to better account, by thrusting into one a flask of brandy, and 
into the other a cold fowl or tongue, carefully wrapped in paper with a 
couple of hard biscuits on the top of it; and, depend upon it, gentle 
reader, that in campaigning, you will quite as often find occasion for 
such munitions of war as for the more legitimate furniture of your 
holste rs. 

The moment we arrived at our ground, my undisciplined escort dis- 
missed themselves without waiting for the word of command,—pro- 
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bably to go in search of plunder, for I never saw more of them; and 
before | had time to look round me, I found myself without a single 
follower, sitting on my tired horse in the middle of the bazaar, the 
gazing-stock of a hundred caping natives. In vain did I try to make 
myself understood in broken Hindostanee. Hindostanee was not the 
language spoken in that district, and my gaping audience merely shook 
their heads with a look of wonder, totally unable to comprehend howa 
“Sahib Logue” came to be there so dust-begrimed, and without any 
attendants; for even my horse-keeper, an active fellow in general, had 
been unable to keep up with me, in consequence of having run a thorn 
into his foot. 

Finding it impossible to make myself understood, or at least to de- 
rive any Denefit from talking, I pushed through the crowd in no very 
amiable mood, and began to ye about for some place of shelter from 
the merciless rays of the sun—-for this being a part of the country un- 
frequented by Europeans, there are no public bungalows. I soon dis- 
covered achoultry, or open shed, supported by stone pillars. To one 
of these I tied my horse, and having unsaddled him, proceeded to rub 
him down, much to the amusement of a crowd of idle natives, who 
lounged about with cheroots in their mouths, or squatted on their heels, 
inhaling the fumes of the fragrant Aalyoon, and marvelling greatly at 
the unwonted sight. Having made my horse as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances would permit, and thrown my cloak over his loins to pro- 
tect him from a stroke of the land-wind, I tightened my belt a couple 
of holes, in hopes of relieving that dis: avteeable fecling of inanition 
which nature so properly abhors, seated myself in a corner of the 
choultry, and lighting a cheroot, prepared to wait with the patience of 
a Mussulman, till the finger of destiny should point to food. 

It was an hour after nightfall—sull no signs of my followers, and I 
was about to lie down in the desperate hope of sleeping off my hunger, 
when, to my no small satisfaction, some charitable pagan, a respe ctable 
looking man, who fortunately understood my broken Hindostanee, came 
to the rescue, and kindly asked if he could be of any service to me. 
I replied, that food for myself and forage for my horse would be most 
acceptable, as neither of us had broken our fast for upwards of four- 
and-twenty hours. The forage was speedily produced, and in half an 
hour iniy charitable friend returned with a blazing torch, an earthen 
vessel full of water, and a glorious mess of curry and rice, neatly ar- 
ranged on a plantain-leaf. Never was a mess of curry more welcome. 
I rewarded my benefactor with thanks and rupees, both of which he 
appeared to like exceedingly ; ; and having eaten to my heart’s content, 
I laid myself down in a corner, with my “saddle for a ‘pillow, and was 
soon in the land of dreams ; the last sounds I heard being the satis- 
factory champing of my horse's busy jaws. 

I was aroused from my slumbers about midnight, by the apparition 
of a native horseman, armed to the teeth, who, to my astonishment, 
handed me a little p anata cornered billet. By she light of a torch I 
read the contents, and found it was a note from the major commanding 
our detachment, informing me that he had sent a small party of the 
rajah’s cavalry, in command of the bearer, to escort me inte camp 


hext morning. A sleepy “all's right,” with an order to parade at day- 
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break, dismissed the trooper, and in five minutes I was again snoring 
on my saddle. 

May 31st.—To Shemoga, twenty-five miles.—My missing followers 
arrived a little before daylight, deciaring that they had marched all 
night. This may be true, but if so, they must have slept all yesterday. 
I accordingly administered a little wholesome chastisement to rouse the 
dormant energies of my maty-boy and interpreter, surnamed “ Iieels” 
—an unmitigated rogue, and lazy withal—and mounting my horse, I 
leave my belongings to follow as they may. When I shall see them 
again, Heaven only knows. 

Having no occasion for a guide to-day, we cantered merrily along, 
and reached Shemoga in time for breakfast. 

My escort consisting of six sewarees, are well mounted on tall, ac- 
tive, native horses, and armed with swords and long Mahratta spears, 
Their bodies are protected by a peculiar sort of ‘defensive armour, 
formed of pads of quilted cotton, in the form of a back and breast- 
plate, sufficiently thick to resist a sword cut; and their heads are 
equally well defended by a heavy turban, bound under the chin bya 
scarf. During the Mahratta war, this head- -plece proved a complete 
puzzle to our de: iwoons, who strove in vain to make any impression on 
it with their sabres, till some cunning old trooper hit upon the expe- 
dient of dexterously pushing the turban aside with the point of his 
sword, and immediately bringing down the edge on the exposed part of 
the skull; after which the unhorsing of a Mahratta warrior became a 
comparatively easy task, 

The quilted cuirass, although an effectual defence against sword cuts, 
often proves fatal to the wearer, particularly when wounded, bv ac- 
cidentally taking fire, in which case it is next to impossible, without the 
aid of water, to extinguish the inflammable materials of which it 1s com- 
posed. Andona battle-field in India, it is no uncommon thing to see 
wounded wretches writhing in torture, while their cotton armour, acci- 
dentally ignited by the flash of a pistol, or the burning matches of 
those who lie around them, is consuming them in a “smoulde ring 
fire. 

An officer, who had served with ‘‘ Skinner’s Horse” during the Mah- 
ratta and Pind: wee wars, related to me a curious instance of such an 
accident occurring. 

He was in chase of a party of native horsemen which they had 
charged and routed. On coming up with the nearest fugitive, he drew 
a pistol from his holster, and discharged it within a few inches of the 
man’s back. It appears "that the bullet, which he afterwards found in 
the holster, had dropped out in the act of galloping, and the shot, of 
course, did not take any immediate effect. But, unfortunately for the 
poor Mahratta, the fli ish of the pistol, or the wadding, ignited his 
quilted armour, which, by the rapid motion of the horse, was soon 
fanned into a blaze. His course was asily traced across the plain by 
the line of smoke that streamed behind him, and before he was out of 
sight, he was seen to drop from his horse, apparently insensible, and no 
doubt perished miserably. So much for the defensive qualities of cot- 
ton armour. 

The country through which we marched this morning, bore fearful 
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traces of the sanguinary style of warfare that has been carried on. No 

uarter to men bearing arms, and a dog's death to those taken without 
them. Every village deserted—many of them reduced to ashes—the 
fields uncultivated—the cattle running wild—and mangled corpses 
lying exposed by the road-side, or dangling in clusters from the hori- 
zontal branches of the banian trees. Such sights are at all times 
disgusting, but become doubly so when contrasted with beautiful 
scenery. 

I was particularly struck by the painful contrast thus afforded by 
one of the deserted villages we passed. It was a lovely spot, situated 
in a valley surrounded by wooded hills, flanked on one side by a lux- 
uriant mango ¢tope, and on the other by an extensive tank, or artificial 
lake, formed by damming up the waters of the valley. Countless 
flocks of wild-fowl sported on the surface of the sparkling water; the 
scarlet-winged flemmings waded in the shallows ; and the stately pelican, 
his cumbrous beak reposing on his well-filled crop, sat brooding on the 
bank with a grave and thoughtful air, as if—after having gorged him- 
self to satiety with the good things of this life—he was moralizing, 
like an “‘ unfledged biped,” on the vanity of worldly pleasures in ge- 
neral, and the sensual indulgence of appetite in particular. Herds of 
cattle, fast relapsing into their primitive state of wildness, were brows- 
ing on the green herbage; the morning air was filled with perfume, 
and all appeared peace and happiness. 

Such was the aspect presented by this romantic spot, as I scanned it 
with my telescope from a neighbouring height. But, on a nearer ap- 
proach, how sadly was the scene changed! 

As we advanced, the perfumed air became tainted with the smell of 
carrion ;—the startled wild-fowl flew screaming from the presence of 
man, the destroyer; and the terrified cattle, with distended nostrils and 
tails erect, dashed wildly intothe surrounding jungle. And well might 
they do so, for fearful traces of man’s ferocity were there. 

The mud walls of the huts, roofless and deseited, were blackened 
by the action of fire; and, from the branches of the mango grove, 
hung the bloated corpses of the wretched inhabitants who had once 
luxuriated in its grateful shade. I counted some fifty of these loath- 
some objects, and remarked that many of them were gray-headed old 
men, long past the age for bearing arms, and beardless boys who had 
not yet attained it; but to the credit of humanity—or inhumanity 
rather—be it recorded, there were neither women nor absolute chiidren 
among them, Their fate had probably been violation and slavery. 

The bodies blistered and swolien by the heat of the sun, and mottled 
with livid spots, indicating an advanced stage of decay, presented a 
ghastly spectacle. The feet and legs had been gnawed away by jack- 
als and pariah-dogs as high as they could reach; the eyes had been 
picked from their sockets, and the upper parts of the body mangled 
by the carrion vultures. And flocks of these obscene birds roosted on 
the branches overhead, or hopped along the ground, so thoroughly 
gorged as to be incapable of flight. 


] was turning with disgust from the unhallowed spot, when I ob- 


served the emaciated figure of a man ereeping down the dry bed of a 
neighbouring water-course, and evidently striving to gain a place of 
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concealment among the ruined huts. The lending sewar caught sicht 
of him at the same moment, and his grim features lighted up with a 
fiendish smile. 

‘‘Inshalla! here is some sport at last! Let us hunt the unsainted 
kaffer, and spear him like a dog.” 

So saying, he couched his lance, and started at speed, as if in pur- 
suit of a boar, followed by his willing myrmidons, shouting with savage 
glee. It was in vain that I called to ‘them to halt. I might as well have 
tried to check the fury of a whirlwind. And were it not that little 
Turquoise outstripped the sewar troopers in speed, the poor unarmed 
Ryot would have been murdered in cold blood. As it was, I just 
managed, by dint of hard riding, to overtake the leading horse- 
man, and strike up his lance as he was about to pin the poor fellow 
against the mud-wall of ahut. So enraged was I at this act of cold- 
blooded cruelty, that in the excitement of the moment I felt half-in- 
clined to run the offender through with the hog-spear I happened to 
have in my hand, but contented myself with dealing him a_ blow over 
the head with the shaft, that made him reel in his saddle, swearing by 
the beard of the prophet, to give him a taste of the point if he ever 
attempted such sport again. The brute looked sulky, but did not 
venture to remonstrate, and rode off with the air of a rated hound. 

The poor fellow whom I had rescued, prostrated himself before me, 
trembling from head to foot, and raising his clasped hands over 
his head, rubbed his forehead in the dust. Whether he intended to 
express his gratitude, or to beg his life, I know not, for fear appeared 
to have deprived hie of the power of speech. But the latter was 
probably his motive; for on telling him he was at liberty to depart, he 
gazed upon me for a moment with a wild look of incredulity, ond 
springing to his feet, darted into the nearest hut, as if fearful that I 
might repent an act of ‘agp unwonted clemency. As I passed the 
open doorway, I looked in, and saw the poor fellow kneeling by the 
side of a pretty young woman, evidently his wife, who, squatted i Ina 
corner like a hare in her form, claspe dan infant to her breast, keeping 
her large black eyes fixed on me with a look of intense Sone, that re- 
minded me more of a wild animal than a human being. My first im- 
pulse was to dismount, and attempt to allay her fears ; but on my 
making a motion to do so, she shrank together with a convulsive 
shudder, and cast upon me a look of such unutterable terror, that I 
saw at once the attempt would be in vain. I therefore threw a couple 
of rupees towards her, and, waving my hand in token of goodwil, rode 
after mv escort. 

We met with no further adventure, and reached Shemoga by ten 
o'clock. Here I found that the troops had marched that morning to 
Gazinore ; but fortunately for me, a squadron of the 7th native ca- 
valry had been left as a rear-guard, so that I got a good breakfast, an i 
some gram for my horse. 

From the officers of the 7th cavalry I obtained some information 
regarding my friends the sewarees, which confirms the opinion that I 
had formed of them as bullies and cowards, and fully accounts for the 
revengeful feelings they entertain towards the unfortunate villagers. 
Their ‘principal object being plunder, they have no stomach for fighting 
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where nothing is to be gained by it. And although some two 
thousand of these irregular horse have now been in the field for nearl 

three months, the only service they have hitherto performed has been in 
burning a few villages, enacting the part of hangman—an office in 


which they greatly delight,—murdering unarmed men, and carrying off 


women and children. When opposed to an armed force they have 
almost invariably been routed. And so hateful have they made them- 
selves, by their cold-blooded cruelty, and insatiable thirst for plunder, 
that those who have fallen into the hands of the enemy have invariably 
been put to death, with the exception of two or three solitary indivi- 
duals, who have been sent back, minus nose and ears, to tell the fate 
of their companions, 

‘And the devil mend them, the dirty spalpeens !” concluded my 
informant (a rattle-headed young Irishman), ‘for a set of biezer 
blackguards you won't find out of Tipperary !” a 

The division having only marched seven miles, I started after tiffin 
to overtake it, having previously dismissed my escort of Mysore 
troopers, and got into camp before sunset. 





MARCH WINDS. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Tuy rushing winds, wild March, I hear, 
In their aecreal strife, 

With wintry storms still hovering near, 

Like demons o’er the infant year, 


To mar its budding life. 


Sweep on, blithe winds, through wood and vale, 
And lift your choral voice, 

Ye scatter back the pelting hail, 

O’er biting frost and snow prevail, 
We hear you and rejoice. 


March winds, ye raise a mighty shout, 


Like victor warriors now ; 

The glorious sun, that long in doubt 

Had veil’d his beams, through clouds looks out, 
And shows his kingly brow. 
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Ye’ve swept the rebel hosts away, 
Their stormy banners rent, 

That still press’d on in black array— 

Ay, battling through the changeful day, 
In Spring’s blue firmament. 


Pale, pining sickness quits the hearth, 
For health is on your wings ; 

A green shade steals upon the earth, 

The golden crocus wakes to birth, 


The early violet springs. 


The bow of hope is in the sky, 

It gleams through fitful showers, 
And thousand birds, unseen but nigh, 
Pour forth a mingling melody, 

Amidst the leafless bowers. 


Those lifeless branches, bare and grey, 
Have felt the quickening call, 

And soon shall verdant wreaths display, 

To deck the blooming brow of May, 
And June’s bright coronal. 


Victorious winds, your task is done, 


Stern Winter’s zone Is riven, 


The genial season is begun, 


In joyous glimpses shines the sun, 
The gay lark chants in heaven. 


Go, winds, in ocean’s coral caves 
Your own wild requiems sing, 

Or murmur to the dashing waves 

Where the grey swan her plumage laves, 


Blithe March is on the wing. 


Begone ere April’s tears expand 
The young buds on the spray ; 


The time of blossoms is at hand, 
And calls for days serene and bland, 
Rude winds, away, away! 
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INQUIRE WITHIN, 
(CONFESSIONS OF A KEYHOLE CONCLUDED.) 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Ir would ill reward the reader’s curiosity to stand prying for an age 
into the same keyhole, or listening to the sounds that issue from it, 
when they bring but the same news. I might sketch a hundred occu- 
pants of this once brilliant and now faded apartment, in succession, 
tenant treading on the heels of tenant,—rapidly as succeeded, each to 
the other, the inhabitants of that palace in the eastern story, whose 
royal owner proudly rebuked the poor dervise for regarding it but as an 
inn or caravanseral. ‘* Who,” asked the dervise, ‘‘ lived here before 

ou?” ‘*My father,” was the answer. ‘And who before him ?” 
“My grandfather.” ‘* And who is to reside here after you?” = * My 
son.” Alas! then, a house that changes its residents thus, is not a 
palace, but a caravanserai.”’ 

So came and departed the lodgers over whom I kept watch; but 
although the case of each differed from the other in form, it was inva- 
riably the same, or nearly the same in spirit. In all, the double cha- 
racter was more or less perceptible. In many, very many indeed, the 
deception, the disguise, was of the thinnest texture and most ridiculous 
in its pretensions ; It amounted but to the putting on and off a flims 
affectation, the assumption and the relinquishment of some showy folly 
that was thought to carry a grace with it ; while in others there was the 
broad, deep, deliberate mask to conceal the natural face—the savage 
scowl, the cold sneer—or in some, and not rarer instances, the sunny 
smile and the kind heart. 

I have seen the happy, goodnatured enjoyer of his home go forth a 
moody cynical mistruster of humanity, to whom it would be sport to 
probe the wounds of men—trying their depth, not healing them. I 
have seen the indulgent, doating father, when his heart had leapt up at 
a game of romps with his little ones, and his soul had lavished upon 
them its dearest and tenderest caresses, turn as he crossed the thresh- 
old into the man of marble, hard and dignified as a statue. I have 
seen the world’s drudge and victim, having spent another dreary deso- 
late day in toil and bitterness abroad, return at the hour of liberation 
with a face gleaming in joy to meet his family round the fireside; and 
I have seen too the successful trafficker on the world’s mart, having 
cleared a cool hundred or so by the mere turn of the wheel, come back 
at eve to his hearthstone with moroseness and discontent in his visage, 
repinings and abject terrors in his heart—with a soul uncheered by any 
reflection, the blessed balm-giving thought, save of taking off, on that 
raw evening, all those blazing coals, which burn away so rapidly, and 
borrowing a little gruel of the housekeeper below. — 

It is unnecessary to say how often I have seen the jolly good fellow of 
the dinner-table converted into the sullen, shallow, shabby moralizer by 
supper-time; howoften have I known the man of quick feelings—com- 
pelled to suppress, and screw them down as in a coffin when stung and 
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goaded by ill-usage abroad—come home to revenge himself on his wife ; 
how often have I beheld the choice spirit, the reigning star of company, 
darken into a very devil in solitude. 

All these spectacles were of course of frequent occurrence; and ] 
was equally familiar with the broad distinction to be marked j in the 
self-same persons, when the spattered, tattered, indoor garb was ex- 
changed for the fashion and finery designed to flash in a different 
scene; when the lean, peevish, decrepid valetudinarian of the chamber, 
after the proper number of hours religiously devoted to the sole pur- 
poses of life—repairing ravages, gilding decay, and making ruins 
(where they cannot possibly be longer hidden) look at least premature 
and wilful—lounged out into the open air, an idle, easy, sprightly 
trifler with time, who possibly meant, some fifteen summers hence, to 
think of appointing a distant day for looking a little elderly. 

One or two specimens of contradiction in character may, however, 
be added to the list of anomalies comprised in my faithful records. 
The first shall be a single-gentleman lodger, Mr. McSickley. He was 
a commonplace, yet a rarity too--in composition wonderfully curious, 
and yet his fellow is to be met with everywhere. Anomalous as he 
was, it is impossible to deny that he was a pattern of consistency ; the 
contradictory quality that distinguished him was without change, and 
the discord at last became harmonious. 

MeSickley, when he first entered his new abode, seemed little likely 
to occupy it long; yet he was its solitary tenant for many years, seem- 
ing to possess ‘the lives of several lodgers, even of a generation. 
Judging by appearances, he was past recovery at Lady-Day when he 
took possession; at the Midsummer quarter, he was half dead; by 
Michaelmas he had one foot in the grave ; and at Christmas he was 
announced .to be only still alive. In short, he was the same man in all 
seasons; every ‘ trying month” found inion much ashe was the month 
before: and at each successive visit of summer-heat or winter-snow, 
he was so bad that he could not easily be worse. His snug family- 
vault, and his comfortable sofa drawn round to the fire, were as one 
and the same thing—they were so close to each other. 

Mr. McSic kley was often given over—but he never gave over. 
Every body said he was a mere snuff of a candle, but he continued 
to burn in the socket. Friends declared that it was all up, and yet 
he would hold out. Relations, who were to profit by his departure, 
grew angry at his prolonged stay, and he plagued them by living on, 
and on—and he evidently liked it. Keen observers predicted that he 
would be a great deal worse in November, and he was at that period 
much the same. More kindly ones declared, that sad as his condition 
was, he would rally in the spring; and on the first of May he was as 
bad as he could be. 

People who were sincerely attached to him, put off their trips to 
the continent, that they might be in town to ‘attend his funeral ; but 
he ordered a hackney- coach, and went to dine with them instead. It 
is astonishing what a distance the brink of the grave is from the actual 
chasm in some cases 

Mr. McSickley’s case, as I have already hinted, was no very un- 
common one—except, perhaps, in the perseverance w hich characterized 
it. It was acase of sham-abraham. His doctor was the Mock Doc- 
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tor. He was not the Malade Imaginaire ; he was the invalid who 
had nothing the matter with him, and was conscious of the fact. His 
fever was a flam; his cough was a mere “hem!” to carry off the 
joke; his jaundice was but a colourable pretence ; his gout was quite 
an affair of gout; and as for getting * higher than the rheumatism,” 
he never reached it but in reputation. 

When he stepped into the apartment, on the first morning of his 
arrival, it was with the air and action of a man who had reached, at 
that spot—who surveyed in that scene—his last home but one. The 
landlady ushered him in, and sighed with all her lodging-letting soul 
as she went outof the room. That sigh was heaved half on her own 
account and half perhaps on his. Her look of pity and vexation 
quite explained it. 

‘* Poor gentleman,” it said, ‘how provoking it is! He will soon 
want an apartment in the churchyard—-it’s hardly worth while taking 
the bill out of the window.” 

But no sooner had the silly, short-sighted, one-sided observer shut 
the door, with a confidence in the accuracy of her own calculations, 
that scorned the very idea of a second glance as requisite for its con- 
firmation, that it became pretty evident that the bill in the window 
might be taken down at once, without a moment’s reflection, and that 
the notification ‘‘ to let,” had little chance of figuring again there 
very speedily. Mr. McSickley surveyed his gay and comfort-breath- 
ing quarters, with the air of a man who liked them marvellously, and 
meant to stop. His thoughts evidently turned on any thing but a notice to 
quit, as his eyes moved rapidly about, and his head turned briskly on all 
sides, and his light, springing stepcrossed the floor in every direction, and 
his active body dropped into a chair in the easiest of attitudes, so as to 
enable him at leisure to take in the whole well-furnished scene, at one 
glance of the fullest satisfaction and approval. If that look did not 
say in the plainest inaudible language, that he had taken the rooms 
on a ninety-nine years lease, and was resolved to stay out his full term, 
it was wholly wanting in any kind of expression. He had evidently 
health to hold out ¢hat little time, at least. 

True it was—the creeping, puling, feeble invalid, was, in reality, ac- 
tive as harlequin, sound as a roach, strong as the love of woman, 
and warranted ‘‘ wind and limb.” It was as though a dingy ragged 
cloak had dropped from him at the door, exhibiting a suit of spangles 
underneath. He had flung off all his ailments, as rascal-beggars do their 
wants, and sham-cripples their crutches, when out of sight and at 
home. It could hardly be more comical or striking to see the Starved 
Apothecary change into Fat Jack. 

Instead of seeing him, as was reasonably to be expected, stretching 
languidly his aching bones before the fire, while his bed was being 
warmed, or barley-water prepared, he cut a little caper in the middle 
of the room, and began to unpack divers matters with a celerity only 
equalled in a pantomime. How he smacked his hands together now 
and then, with a loud vigour, and bustled about as though rioting in 
the enjoyment of that ‘‘ violent, robust, unfeeling health,” which the 
tender Falkland held to be such an offence in his absent mistress. 

All this bustle and vigour, however, was confined to his solitary hours, 
Fat Jack shrank again into the Starved Apothecary when company 
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dropped in, or an appearance out of doors was called for. What a 
breakfast he would make! mustering first every delicacy which the 
housekeeper could provide from below to tempt his appetite, and add- 
ing to these. abundant stores of his own, collected privately at his fa- 
vourite shops during his rounds of the day before! And then, 
presently, when the morning visiter came, to hope that he was no 
worse, how irrecoverably did he fall back upon the sick- list—sigh 
over his last spasms, enumerate the many well-founded suspicions he 
entertained as to the nature of his principal maladies, envy every body 
who was well, and wonder whether he ever should get better—add- 
ing that he might—he might—nothing was impossible ! A little 
walk perhaps would do him good! And out he would creep, in 
quest of aluncheon, or rather in quest of the first of his two daily 
dinners. . 

Mr. McSickley never received a chance-guest, and never invited one, 
morning or evening, but it would happen as a thing of course, that the 
whole world told him ‘he ought at that moment “to be in bed ;”” and 
you may be sure, on the other hand, that whenever he went out, he 
‘ hardly knew how to put one foot before the other.” 

Itis my province to observe facts, and not to speculate upon mo- 
tives ; else might I philosophize long, if not deeply, on this cherished 
habit, and endeavour to find out w hy he persevered, year after year, 
with such astonishing consistency, in feigning illness and acting 
the invalid! Was it to excite sympathy—to “create an interest in 
the minds of his acquaintances—to draw attention, at least, if he 
could not awaken any deeper feeling! If so, it was a plan that 
might succeed for a time, but could have no permanent success, 
The asthma that inflicted neither injury nor inconvenience, nobody 
cared for long; the half a liver that lasted for a lifetime, people 
ceased to pity ; the ossified heart that regularly performed all its natura! 
functions, produced but little softness in other hearts. And then how 
irksome was the constant assumption! How unfailing was the ne- 
cessity of getting up piteous looks, putting on an attenuated air in 
Opposition to an insidious tendency to corpulency, and limping on legs 
not much less than herculean. When Livy Primrose danced, the fine 
ladies from town, savs the Vicar, ‘* strove hard to be as easy.’’ So 
would Mr. Me Sickley strive hard to be uneasy. All through life he 
was making the strongest efforts to seem weak. 

When the end arrived, however, and the farce became tragedy— 
when sickness crept upon him indeed, and he grew visibly ill, and 
worse—and death was mounting up to his s sanctum with sure steps, a 
stair higher every succeeding hour—then the invalid changed his note. 
He insisted on being perfectly well; he would not hear of illness, and for 
the first time in his life proclaimed himself to be thoroughly convalescent. 
Instead of a prescription, he demanded a bill of health ; and only per- 
mitted the physician to come into his sight, as his eyes closed finally 
on the mockery and masquerading of life. 

The fiction thus exhibited within view of death, has been the cha- 
racteristic of many a long lifetime. In contra- distinction to the pre- 
vailing infirmity of MecSic kley, may be cited the weakness of laying 
claim” to strong health when debility i Is in possession of the citadel. 
How many amongst the mask-wearers I have known have been victims 
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to this delusion ; seized with the ambition to be thought vigorous and 
hearty while conscious of the canker within! Judge them by their 
efforts at concealment, and it must be supposed that they confound 
bodily weakness with moral corruption. By mere strength of will, and 
in the sensitiveness of their pride, they suppress the show of pain or 
faintness, and suffer doubly by its working. The writhing limb, the 
nerveless hand, the face of anguish—of these there has’ often ona 
sudden ceased to be any visible trace, as though a cure had been 
effected by magic. What caused the instantaneous change? The 
door had opened to admit a friend !—the eye of a stranger had fallen 
carelessly upon them! The malady is to be hidden from view as if it 
were avice. At all hazards the heart must be brought to throb gaily, 
and the dark spot at the core must be gilded over with smiles. The y 
would die at once rather than acknowledse by word or look asymptom 
of the secret decay. Thus, when the visiter has arrived, I have found 
the low moan, the feeble wail, the ery of bitter inward pain uttered in 
loneliness, changed into the light giddy laugh, or the hamming of an 
air. But at what a cost! 

One other spectacle I witnessed, which, although not of absolutely 
unfrequent occurrence, can never be seen without special wonder— 
without horror. These emotions, instead of being blunted by custom, 
must grow in acuteness with the repetition of the object thus awaken- 
ing them—so shocking, so inexplicable is it. 

The principal actors in this little domestic spectacle, were a father and 
mother, surrounded by a youthful romping family. They were themselves 
young in look, lively and amiable in manner, and seemed to require 
no such number of living ties to unite them as one heart and one soul, 
for it was evident that without any of those irresistible and all- alluring 
influences to move them, they were tenderly devoted to each other. 
They were not affluent, but were blessed with every thing that could 
be comprised in the meaning of comfort ; and the enjoyment of every 
comfort was to them doubled by being so participated. If there was 
any one thing in which they were “scarcely content to be on perfect 
equality, in which each felt it would be delightful to excel the other, 
it was in the display of affection for their children. Never were 
children more loved for their own sakes; and then they were loved as 
much again by each parent for the sake of the other. The cup of 
love and joy was filled to overflowing. They were a united, a happy 
family. They formed a group hardly to be met with out of a poem or 
a fable. They would have composed a delightful fireside-circle in a 
little cottage drawing-room somewhere in Arcadia. 

What was it that, “after a brief space, made me see in that doating, 
that devoted pair, a change such as the change upon the check of 
beauty, when death has frozen up the red spring, and the warm blood 
lights it no more? What was it that made me think the fair flesh 
had dropped from their brows, and two bony, eyeless visages were 
frowning in deeper ghastliness, from the effort to smile and look glad ? 
What was it that rendered those two beings hateful in my eyes, and 
made me feel that, in the midst of life, the worm was already feeding 
in i foul places of the heart ? 

I said the family was a happy family; but the circle of happiness 
was incomplete—there was a gloomy, a horrible gap in it where Misery 
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sat. I said that the father and mother were joined in parental sym- 
pathy, the purest, the most fervent, the most beautiful; vieing with 
each other in cherishing an almost Gvine zeal, in exercising an un- 
speakable tenderness for their offspring. I should have said—their off- 
Spring, with a solitary exception ! 

On the children so beloved, the parents’ eyes never fell without 
sparkling with pleasure—the very soul looked out of them in pride 
and joy. But on one they never fell without darkening into hatred, or 
gleaining with ungratified malice. It was not cold indifference, con- 
trasting with the sunny affections lavished at the same instant on 
others—but it was aversion, malignity. 

He was a pale boy, about seven or eight years old, sickly in look, 
and thinner than the rest. He was also prettier, though amazingly 
like them all, and blending in his expressive countenance the linea- 
ments both of father and mother. ‘There was no possibility of doubt- 
ing his parentage; yet what dreadful cause was hourly furnished for 
disputing the melancholy, the monstrous truth! 

For the others, from oldest to youngest, it was in the estimation of 
both parents very difficult to do enough ; for him, the least that could 
be done in the way of kindness and gentle treatment, was a great deal 
too much. The only risk any juvenile member of the happy family 
ran of being checked in the most extravagant wish that could be 
formed, was when, by some singular chance, it took the direction of 
humanity to the little outcast. But such whims were very rarely en- 
tertained, for true to the lesson and the example of their parents, the 
happy family thought not of him as of one belonging to it. He was 
amongst them, but not of them; and they could not pause in their 
play, or trouble their heads in quieter moments to consider what might 
be passing in his heart, for they never once thought whether he had 
one or not. 

On the other hand, the pale-cheeked boy had not much clearer ideas 
on the subject of rel: ationship ; ; he was generally silent and submissive 
amongst the young revellers, and scarcely seemed to take the liberty of 
regarding them as brothers and sisters. If a bolder instinct sometimes 
awoke in his heart, and by making him feel that his blood was as theirs, 
that their mother was his own, forced upon him a sense of the strange 
cruelty of his lot in not being loved and cherished as they were, vt 
never rose to his lips, for there was no one to whom he could complain. 
But a colour would come into his face, or a sickly shadow would fall 
over it, which, if observed, was attributed to bad temper, and a sharp 
scolding was the sure result. 

If then the suppressed tears rushed hot and blindingly into his eyes, 
he was beaten and sent to bed in the dark ;—but darkness and solitude, 
the terrors of most children (so opposite was his fate to theirs), were 
rather a relief than an aggravation of his sorrows. 

The incidents that illustrate his history may seem childish, they are 
only so because they relate to childhood. Never, for the disliked and 
disowned, was it permitted to mingle in the general play of the room, 
except on a dire necessity now and then, when others were in the sulks 
and refused. It was enough that he was allowed tolookon. Indiffer- 
ence was a thing for which he might be thankful—it left him unfretted 
and quiet. T his, with the influence of sorrow, made him a thoughttul 
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boy, with intelligence as well as feelings beyond his years. But it was 
very gloomy. The heart must have something when most rejected to 
attach itself to, and the neglected boy's, a child’ s own heart as it was, 
would have played, not quite drearily, with the kitten—but it was for- 
bidden :—and, though ridiculous in sound, this prohibition had to him 
as grave an import as many weighty troubles of the world, at which 
nobody ventures to laugh. 

When the beloved ones were gathered round the bright fire, he was 
sure to be somewhere apart, away from the warm, pleasant circle, 
wherein there was no more room. When the fruit and sweetmeats 
were brought out, it happened that there was not enough to go quite 
round—there was always one orange short. When some childish 
sport at home or abroad was proposed, an awkward number was dis- 
covered—all could not go, and somebody must be left out. Worse than 
all—worse, if possible, a thousand and a thousand times—when the 
fond kisses and the smiling blessings went round on parting at night, 
and the happy children going to bed opened their sleepy eyes at the 
father’s whispered promise of some treat in store, or the mother’s strain- 
ing rapturous caress—the sweet words, the golden smiles, the fervent 
kisses, though showered in such abundance, yet fell short! For one 
little forehead even a mother’s lip had not a kiss left—for one little 
mouth, looking like a withered rosebud, there was no love-pressure ; 
but instead, there was a cold unsmiling ‘* good night,” a quiet admo- 
nition to be good and to go to sleep instantly, with an injunction to the 
maid to report his behaviour in the morning, especially if he dared 
to keep awake, and disturb any of those sleepy darlings with his crying 
and sobbing. 

What might be the dreams of that forlorn child, whether of cradling 
arms and warm caresses, of merry play with sisters and brothers, and 
childish toys and luxuries shared with them all, none knew or cared ; 
but there was a star in the dark sky, a Mower on the dreary waste he 
was doomed to traverse, which here and there momentarily cheered the 
despised and desolate little wanderer. 

This relief came when a visiter arrived and appearances were to be 
kept up. He could not always be out of the way when the happy 
family, even to the youngest squalling member of it, were assembled ; 
and on such cccasions, before he could be quietly and decently taken 
down into the kitchen, his patient mournful face would attract notice, 
and expressions of pity and interest would compel the appearance of 
parental kindness to be put in action. Then the maternal lips would 
frame soft words of excuse for his sickly looks, and perhaps for his 
sullen temper—at which soft words, so new to his ears, his heart would 
heave as if to throw off all its weight of trouble at once—and ‘* Poor 
boy!” murmured in a gentle voice, would melt him instantly to tears ; 
when so far from being scolded, an apple, and not the stalest one either, 
would be good- -naturedly brought him by his brother; who would in- 
stantly be rewarded for the generous spirit thus displayed, with the 


largest and rosiest in the plate. 
How littledid the careless, thoughtless guest who had thus paid a chance 


visit there, dreain that in doing so he was fulfilling a merciful end, and 


playing the part of a good angel! How little could he imagine what a 
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music was in his voice, what asunshine in his presence. Yet alas! the 
tender outcast always s had to pay for this momentary admission into the 
paradise of humanity. The instinct of hatred took its old shape and 
natural tone when the door had closed on the intruder. 

That gay, sunny, open room, seemed a home fit for the affections to 
assemble in, and hold festival for ever. But to him, the pale child of 
aversion, that elysium was acavern cold and dark as midnight. There, 
for the other children, were father and mother, and ties of love binding 
them equally to present happiness; there, for him, were gaolers and 
spies; a prison, not a home; a grave-like dwelling, but no grave; no 
companionship, yet no solitude. Worse than solitary, toa degree that 
words can scarcely paint, was the condition of the unloved boy. 

H{e disappeared. Seldom and more seldom was he permitted to 
darken or to affright with his sad pallid face, the bright circle which 
parental partiality lived in—and at length, without a word spoken, his 
shadow was seen on the wall farthest from the fireside no more. He 
might have been sent alone to school, or put out to a hireling to board ; 
—or he might have wandered away, to find in fields and doorways a 
kinder home, and with strangers a more pitying nurture ; or, better than 
all, he might have been caught up to Heaven in his innocence and 
sorrow, ere yet his blood had received any taint of its origin, or become 
pi artaker of the scorn, the bitterness, and the hatred, that so unnaturally 


poisoned the spring from which it flowed. 


* ~ ~ & * 


It is difficult to set a limit to the revelations even of one solitary key- 
hole in London, when put to its confessions—so much variety of life 
must it have espied, such changes of character scanned, such whispered 
secrets caught. The windows fast and the door locked, still the airy 
sprite in the keyhole is left master of the room. Of the tenants I have 
watched, w hen no other eye was upon them, when nothing visible was 
present to influence theiractions, and no imaginable motive existed for 
further concealment—when, therefore, they have been utterly and exclu- 
sively themselves—the majority beyond a doubt have been better worth 
knowing for their inside character, than the one they presented to the 
world ; ‘and had they but walked sheoad as they might be seen at home, 
with all their native defects and weaknesses bare to the eye, they 
would have more easily obtained the esteem of mankind. The mask, in 
two cases out of three, hid handsomer features than it imitated with 
such vulgar hypocrisy ; and in the third case, the deception was so gross, 
or the difference between the affectation and the reality so slight, that 
the mask was scarcely worth the trouble of putting it on—and never 
atoned, by success in the issue, for the constant misery of wearing it. 

What opposites have from year to year taken up their abode in this 
single room! Hither have come to reside, the youthful lonely student, 
and the venerable survivor of love, ambition, fame, hope, almost life ; 
the hospitable entertainer, and the self-lover, who, nevertheless, denied 
food to his own lips; the proud, poor family, whe would ever hide 
their wants from the reliever, and the rich scorner of his fellows, whose 
hand scattered blessings secretly. The marriage-party, flushed, glis- 
tening, and exulting, fresh from the altar, has here assembled; and 
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here, too, have met the mourners, summoned to escort to his final 
lodging, a tenant unconscious of his removal. 

As I have within these walls seen the decaying tenant, who staid 
till he was starved out, and flitted ghostlike in the night—and the 
thriving tenant who outgrew his small respectable abode and shot from 
it into western splendour—so has this apartment itself, in its finery 
and dilapidation, witnessed the two extremes of fortune. It has been 
heaped with comforts, hung round with elegance; usefulness and or- 
nament have been combined in its attractions, Beauty has been born 
within it—infancy has gambolled upon its floor—here has happy old 
age said good night to the world; the wedding-feast, the bachelor-sup- 

er, lasting as the long night, have filled it to the ceiling with gaiety 
and joy; the laugh and the song have rung out, and the silent mid- 
night prayer been sent up to Heaven; the moan from the sick bed, the 
music of the birthday-ball, and the quict fireside converse of domestic 
life, together with sights and sounds speaking in infinite ways of hu- 
manity’s humiliation and triumph, its delights and afflictions—have been 
echoed in rapid succession within its walls.—And now, appropriated to 
viie uses, occupied by lumber, and tenanted by rats, it shakes in the 
winter-wind, and totters in anticipation of the doom to which it is sen- 
tenced—* to be pulled down,” in furtherance of the metropolitan im- 


provements. 
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Ah me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron! 


Tie law that chases politics from our pages forbids us alike in gene- 
ral to refer to preceedings or speeches in parliament, a restriction which 
occasionally subjects us to serious privations in our capacity of Hu- 
morist, 

There are, however, little incidental morceaua of parliamentary 
eccentricity to which it would be mere prudery to extend our principle 
of non-intervention. Amongst others of late occurrence there has 
been one little passage in the House of Commons, so exquisite in its 
way, that it would be actually sinful not to record it in a journal like 
ours. We allude to the delicious eulogium pronounced upon a gallant 
chieftain of our Indian army by a no less gallant relative of his now 
reposing under his laurels at home, or only tighting the peaceful battles 
of St. Stephen’s chapel. . . . 

The following passage, not having the remotest connection with poli- 
tics, or party interests, we may innocently quote : . 

“ At the battle of Corunna, when leading on the 50th regiment in 
the most gallant style, his general, Sir Jolin Moore, called out to him, 
and to his friend, Major Stanhope, who was near him, ‘ Well done, my 
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majors’ (hear, hear). The expression at once stamped him as a hero 
(hear, hear), On that occasion, when he advanced with his regiment— 
and it was the first time he had been under fire—he got beyond his men, 
and was surrounded by a troop of French cavalry—he was struck 
down by a sword-cut on the head—stabbed in the back—received a 
musket ball in the leg, and got two ribs broken by a spent shot. This 
was certainly a sufficient dose (laughter). He was taken care of by 
Marshals Soult and Ney. ‘These distinguished men bore him to their 
quarters—had him carefully nursed, and restored him to his country, 
without exchange (loud cheers). Indeed he was sure that no man, 
either in England or France, would rejoice more than the gallant Soult 
to hear of the late exploits of Sir C. Napier (cheers). The following 
May his gallant relative, although his regiment was not in Spain, ob- 
tained permission to serve there as an amateur (a laugh). They first 
heard of him at the passage of the Coa, where he had a horse shot 
under him, At the battle of Busaco, he was present as an amateur— 
he himself was there as an amateur too (a laugh). His gallant rela- 
tive was shot through the nose, the ball lodging in his jaw, and he 
(Commodore Napier) carried him off the field (hear, hear, hear). He men- 
tioned this to account for the feelings with which he viewed his gallant 
relative (hear, hear, hear). He remembered well at Busaco seeing him 
watching the movements of the army. He was dressed in the uniform 
of his regiment—red, the staff wore blue. He (Commodore Napier) 
said to him, ‘ You are in an exposed position, you will be marked. 
You had better throw on your cloak.’ He replied, * No, I wear the 
uniform of my regiment, and in that uniform I will stand or fall’ 
(cheers). He had hardly uttered the words when he was wounded 
(hear, hear). When he (Commodore Napier) was carrying him off the 
tield, he met the Duke of Wellington, and his gallant relative, weak 
and exhausted as he was, yet still witha soldier’s ardour burning in his 
breast, took his hat off and cheered his illustrious commander, remark- 
ing at the same time that he could not die at a better moment (hear, 
hear). He manifested the same courage during the infliction of severe 
physical pain. He held him while the ball was being extracted from 
his jaw, and although he kicked as a man might who was having his 
tooth drawn (a laugh), he never uttered a sound (hear, hear). After 
recovering from his wound, they found him next at the battle of 
Fuentes d’Onore, where he escaped for once in his life (a laugh).” 

The first thought that occurred to us, on reading this spirited address, 
was Falstaff’s question, ‘* Can honour set a leg?” Our next reflection 
was a self-congratulation that we were not with Sir John Moore at the 
battle of Corunna. We are content to leave that immortal hero 
‘*alone in his glory.” Here is the oddest encouragement to heroism 
imaginable : ‘*Surrounded by a troop of French cavalry !”—* Struck 
down by a sword-cut on the head !’—'* Stabbed in the back!” And 
all this improved and embellished by ‘‘ getting two ribs broken by a 
spent shot.”’ 

The commodore may well call this ‘a sufficient dose.” 

But it is clear that the dose was not sufficient to cure either the 
general or the commodore of his heroic propensities. The dose operated 
upon them very differently from the way in which it would certainly 
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have affected us. Phlebotomy is evidently no specific for the red-coat 
or scarlet fever. 

We are told that Marshals Soult and Ney restored the English chief 
to his country without exchange.” Why, they surely could not have 
expected an integral F renchman in exchange for such a fragment of a 
Briton as General Napier must have been after his dose of steel at 
Corunna. Then there is something irresistibly comical in the picture 
of the French marshals first hacking an English major into pteces with 
their sabres, and then ‘carefully nursing him, to send him home to 
his fire-side. It reminds us of the vulgar adage, ‘* break my head and 
give me a plaister.” Delicate nurses, the Marshals Soult ‘and Ney! 
Who does not admire the British commodore’s notion of a tender nurse ? 

Bat let us mark the operation of the French physic. “ The follow- 
ing May” we find the officer who had his head cloven at Corunna, his 
back stabbed, his leg riddled, and his ribs pounded like oyster-shells in 
a workhouse,—we find him in Spain again, at the passage of the Coa 
and at the battle of Busaco. And in ‘what character? The natural 
conjecture would be that he was there by compulsion, by ‘* bitter con- 
straint ;” but no!—he is there as “* an amateur /’ 

No wonder the house, or some members of the house, laughed at this 
announcement, for surely Spain is the last country in the world where 
one would have expected to have found Major Napier after the “ dose”’ 
that has been described. He had got enough of Spain, we should 
have thought, in our simplicity, all ‘incomprehensible to us as is the 
luxury of wounds, stabs, fractures, and even of amputations by French 
surgeons, and nursings by French marshals. Heroes alone can under- 
stand the joys of heroes, as madmen only can appreciate the ecstacies 
of madness. 

The commodore himself, too, was at Busaco, as “an amateur.” A 
manifest pair of epicures these gallant brothers in arms, but was there 
ever stranger gourmanderie than not only to love a broil, but to furnish 
the materials for it from one’s own proper carcase? At Busaco the 
major was ‘* shot through the nose, the ball lodging in his jaw,” and 
the commodore revels in the recollection of this piquant entre-met of 
the martial feast. The morsel is so toothsome that he compares the ex- 
traction of the ball to the drawing ofa tooth, an illustration which no 
doubt excites in the heroic mind of a British commodore the most plea- 
surable sensations in the world—next to gunshot wounds. 

But the narrative is not yet done. The leaden pill at Busaco works 
just like the medicine at Corunna. In fact, it acts like those pills that 
dyspeptic gluttons take to provoke their appetites. ‘* After recovering 
from his wound, they found him next at the battle of Fuentes d’ Onore, 
where he escaped for once in his life.” This was not as it ought to 
have been. After two such courses there should have been a handsome 
dessert, the lopping of an ear or a toe, or a couple of fingers, would 
have been a proper conclusion of the Spanish banquet, and we may 
presume it was this defect of the peninsular entertainment which urged 
the gallant major to proceed to India, where he had the tempting pros- 
pect before him of being curried as well as hashed by the Ameers. 

It will appear from all this that we have more of the spirit of pol- 
troonery than of heroism in our composition. Such is the disgri aceful 
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fact. We are far from envying our brave countryman all the good 
things the French treated him to at Corunna and Busaco. We e prefer 
a whole head to a broken one; we have no conception of the comfort 
of being minced by the sabres of French dragoons ; and if we shall 
ever be seduced into the battle-field, it will not be by the enticements 
of Commodore Napier’s speech. No French marshal shall ever have 
it to boast that he shattered two of our ribs on Monday, and 
nursed us tenderly on Tuesday and Wednesday. The Napier dose 
seems enough to cure Achilles himself of the fichting distemper, and 
in this point of view we beg to recommend it to our humane friet ids 
of the different Peace Societies, who cannot do better than circulate 
the speech we have alluded to, in the form of a cheap tract, illustrated 
by cuts. A cut of an E nelish major cut to pieces by Frenci hussars, 
would do more, we e apprehend, to discourage warlike enthusiasm than 
all the moral appeals and religious remonstrances which the Joshuas 
and Obadiahs take such pains to disseminate. 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 


To us it has often appeared singular that a nation, anxious as we are 
to cherish a warlike spirit in our people, should maintain such establish- 
ments as those of Greenwich and Chelsea, in which it seems impossi- 
ble for any man of common sense to pass half an hour, and not feel 
the very spirit of cowardice stirred within him, by the ghastly results 
of valour which everywhere meet his view. To encourage military 
and naval ardour by the prospect of hundreds of soldiers and sailors, 
without an integral man amongst them, all legless, armless, or nose 
less, scems the oddest adaptation of means to ends that human ab- 
surdity ever devised. A stranger, unacquainted with the real inten- 
tion of these celebrated hospitals, would infallibly conclude that they 
had been erected by the humane Society of Friends to advance their 
pacific objects, upon the same principle that made the ancient Spartans 
exhibit the drunken Helot to deter their sons from the practice of in- 
ebriety. As things are, however, we are forced to the conclusion that 
there are people so constituted as to be attracted and charmed instead 
of being repulsed and horrified by the details of a bloody battle. The 
spectacle of a minced man would not be displayed if there were not peo- 
ple to admire and to enjoy it; the existence of our Greenwich and Chelsea 
hospitals proves, beyond all doubt, that there are men in the world (or at 
least in this part of it), who think as little of a cannon-shot as Com- 
modore Napier or Baron Munchausen, and who are further of opinion 
that the human physiognomy is rather improved than oiherwise by the 
substraction of a nose, or the curtailing of a chin. Chacun a son 
gout. This, however, we must say, in justice to the guild of tailors, 
that if a member of that cratt be only a ninth-part of a man, the hero 
who has left the greater part of his carcase scattered about the w orld, 
one leg in China, another in Hindostan, a hand in Spain, an arm in 
Canada, an ear in the Nile, and a nose in the Gulf of Navarino, is ex- 
posed to precisely the same sarcasm. At the same time, we are far from 
denying the right of a free-born Englishman to permit himself to be 
hacked with sabres and riddled with shot, wherever there is a wound 
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to be had, for love or for money, in any corner of the globe. If a 
man has a right to do what he pleases with his own acres, or his own 
tenantry, he possesses a fortioré a right to dispose of his own arms and 
legs as it seemeth good in his eyes; and if he please to indulge the 
crows of Corunna with a slice of his shoulder, or the vultures of 
Egypt with a chop from his ribs, who is entitled to let or hinder him ? 
We cannot, however, bring ourselves to think that many men are de- 
yotedly addicted to the pleasures of mutilation. Whatever satisfac- 
tion there may be in being hewn down by a cutlass, or bored through 
the thorax by a cannon-ball, it scems of so unnatural a kind, that it 
cannot be at all a general feeling, and therefore we think it would be 
easy to repress it, if the Peace Societies would take our advice. 

A collection of all the horrors of battle-fields and sieges, stripped of all 
the nonsense about fame and glory, commonly mixed up with military 
narratives, would be a most useful and pacific publication. We should 
then have treatises upon the nature and effects of warlike ammunition, 
weapons, and engines of all kinds, in which we would have it made as 
plain as daylight that a discharge of artillery is more serious than a 
fire of pop-guns; that a mortar is not a squib; and that a shot from 
Perkins’ steam-gun is not a feu de jote. It may seem odd that there 
should be occasion to demonstrate such obvious points, but the neces- 
sity is clear from the levity with which we daily hear the effects of gun- 
powder spoken of. Again the properties of cold iron appear to be 
equally forgotten. The fact must be stated, repeated, and enforced, 
that swords evt as well as penknives, that lances pierce, that bayonets 
dig holes in the human frame,—truths which we may be sure are care- 
fully kept from the knowledge of the young men in our military 
colleges. We doubt if they even let the students at Woolwich know 
that explosiveness is an attribute of gunpowder, or that the human 
flesh is divisible by steel. Do the teachers in those schools of valour 
admit the principal of vulnerability? Do they inculcate, if they ad- 
mit it? Do they ever tell their scholars what it is to be wounded? If 
they do, we presume they inform them that wounds are the pleasantest 
of things; for how else can they possibly inspire an unsophisticated 
youth with a longing for such scenes as Busaco, Corunna, and Fuentes 
d’Onore? The native impulse of the mind, in its healthy state, is to 
fly from battle as we fly from pestilence. For what have our legs been 
given us but to run away with? We certainly admire the gallant 
Napier, and think the history of the Peninsular war a work of singu- 
lar brilliancy and merit, but we heartily rejoice that it did not devolve 
upon us to write it from our personal reminiscences. Should we ever 
be called on to be the annalists of a campaign, we shall take a hint 
from the writer mentioned by Lucian, in his ‘¢ Essay on History,” and 
make our observations from the top of the highest tree on the field 


of battle, 
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LITERATURE. 


CHATSWORTH; OR, THE ROMANCE OF A WEEK.* 

Cuatswortu itself is the romance of acentury. The “ Romance 
of a Week”’ there, is introduced by a riddle it would take a week to 
solve. We are quite willing to abjure guessing, and to repose in a 
pleasing mystification. 

The title-page opens up several sources of interest :—associations 
crowd upon us of the enchanting scenery of Derbyshire, now all loveli- 
ness, anon all magnificence, and frequently a combination of the two; 
of the famous “ Palace of the Peak,’’ its crowning beauty and won- 
der; of new scenes of elevated human life and natural marvels paraded 
before us, under the guidance, if not by the creation, of a master-hand, 
whose spells are always seductive and potential; of romance in high 
life running through a whole week, and whispering rare secrets in three 
volumes, of aristocracy in its appropriate abode. Simple readers must 
be pardoned for anticipating, in the promise of a week’s romance at re- 
nowned Chatsworth, a brilliant and picturesque record and commemo- 
ration of the fine things said and done there when royalty paid its 
summer visit to those fascinating and unrivalled scenes. With every 
Joyal sentiment, we declare, that the reader will here find something a 
thousand times better. 

How far the distinguished editor of these volumes is in the secret of 
the author, or authors—whether he formed one (as he well might) in 
the brilliant intellectual circle assembled at Chatsworth—a drawing- 
room Boceaccian party of the most extraordinary pattern—to carry on 
the seven nights’ entertainments,—we shall not pretend to surmise ; nor 
can we decide with certainty whether such a congress of the wits and 
wizards of literature ever was held at all. But so vivid and clear ; sc 
bright, bold, and exact ; so consistent with the spirit of truth, though 
in manner so playful, is the introductory description of Chatsworth ; of 
the approaches, the scenery, the whole domain ; the natural village and 
the toy-village ; the Alpha and Omega, the inn and the palace ;—so 
real is the scene within doors, so perfectly well acquainted are we with 
the features and characters of several of the assembled party, and such 
excellent modern English do they talk, that the whole story of the lite- 
rary gathering may be as authentic as the fashionable intelligence in 
the newspaper of to-day. What is very justly said of the tales, may be 
as truly declared of the ingenious vehicle which serves to introduce 
them—* They are romances in the strictest sense of that much-abusec 
term—meaning thereby a narrative which, without in any particular 
departing from the natural, appeals to the imagination rather than to 
the reason or the belief.” 

Before we turn to these tales of truth, which are, nevertheless, not 
to be mistaken for true tales by shallowness itself, we must obtain 2 
hasty glimpse of the producers of them. It is the evening of a rich 
autumnal day, and we are in the library of Chatsworth. Refinement 
fills the whole wide space from roof to floor; aristocratic air breathes 
through every keyhole. Poetry, knowledge, philosophy, wisdom, are 
guests there, encompassed in forms of diversified and exquisite beauty. 
But there are other and more palpable guests. 





* Chatsworth ; or, the Romance of a Week. Edited by R. Plumer Ward, Esq, 
author of “ Tremaine,” &c. 
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Jn a brown study and black curls, a figure that has the look of an 
Antinous fresh from the hands of some ethereal Stultz, we recognise Mr. 
Tressyllian Toms. ‘‘ He is a genius, and therefore no gentleman” —a 
jumble of anomalies—fashionmonger and philosopher—wit and trifler, 
vulgarity patched clumsily with refinement—an amateur atheist and a 
tremendous talker. But observe now the Lady Bab Brilliant—the one 
writer ‘* whose pen has acquired the power of a man’s, without losing 
the ease and grace of a woman’s;”’ the Millamant at once of fashion- 
able and of literary life—wise, warm-hearted, beautiful—the fearless 

satirist of vice, the arrow-armed assailant of the ill-doer, however high 

and safe he soars above vulgar shafts ; and vet, “ the very pet and idol 
of that world which her pen had contributed, more than all others 
united, to cover with the ridicule, and brand with the scorn of the wise 
and good ;” a sort of female Sheridan, ‘“ herself the exemplar of all 
the social errors she satirized with pen and tongue.” 

Lady Bab, however, must not detain us longer from “the lion” of 
the Chatsworth library, Reginald Beltravers, the Crichton of his time 
as far as letters are concerned; excelling in poetry, drama, history, 
novelism, criticism, philosophy, essayism and political pamphleteering ; 
being also a centleman and a fashion-worshipper, with a weakness for 
every point of strength— loving human nature with the love of an 
ardent poet and an “enlightened philosopher, yet hating or despising 
every man, woman, and child, of which it is made up.” 

Approach we the Lady Penthea—that ‘‘ Dark Ladyée,” who, 
‘ statue-like, sits alone in the dim religious light of the embayed and 
painted windows of the ante-library, seeming by her attitude to be 
gazing forth upon the glories of the fairy landscape without; but in 
reality, while her bodily sense is blind to all around, her mental vision 
is fixed, with a fatal pertinacity, on her own strange and sad destiny 
—more sad, more strange, than that of the most ideal heroine of the 
wildest romance.” The Byron of her sex, she is styled, without his 
errors or deficiencies: cradled in splendour and joy, yet pursuing her 
way through fashion’s mazes in gloom ; married but alone ; figuring in 
the courtly dance, like the lady i in Ford's “ Broken Heart !” endowed 
with beauty, bright as her lot should have been, and with genius deep 
as her wrongs. 

We know nothing of all these mvsterious people, but that they are 
amongst the illuminati assembled at Chatsworth; nor are we better 
acquainted with Sir Proteus Plume, who is described by negatives ; 
who is neither a fashionable poet nor a fashionable reviewer, since he 
neither gets people, nor is himself got, into corners ; who is not a wit, 
‘‘ for he never sacrifices a friend that he loves, to win the smile of a 
fool that he despises ;”” but who is something better—* for within that 

cold, rigid, statue- like form, there couches a heart, so gentle, that it 
melts at an infant’s tears, yet so strong, that it would not quail at a 
nation’s cry if wrongfully raised against him.” No, we cannot pre- 
tend to the honour of his acquaintance ; and the phenomenon ** boy- 
poet,” the fragile youth seated in the deep recess of the window, his 
lithe form bending over a book, and his small, exquisitely-modelled 
head drooping towards his knees, is equally a stranger to us. Never- 
theless, a touching, a sacred and reverential interest surrounds him ; 
the Great Unsettled, —who flies off from the triangles to the stars; 
whose mistresses are the exact sciences to-night, and the muses in the 
morning ; who almost grasped the philosopher's stone yesterday, and 
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whose heart is now going in search of the mountain- -daisy ; ; the voune 
enthusiast dreamer who has just reached that most trying period — 
““the moment when the visions of youth have passed away, and the 
realities of manhood have not come into view.’ 

Now whether there be any thing in these admirable masks which the 
reader, luckier, and more knowing than ourselves, may identify with 
life in what is called the literary world at the present or any past hour 
—or whether (that being so) the splendours of Chatsworth ever en- 
circled such a set of penmen at any period, is a riddle we freely re- 
sign. Enough, that by universal agreement, chatting on three- volume 
topics after ieues, they all at once resolved on so ” far forsaking the 
“* natural,” and rushing into the romantic, as to dart off to their several 
rooms, and write charming tales, for the sake of demonstrating to 
each other, that out of three volumes, two are always what the lawyers 
designate surplusage ; ; in other words, that the triple-volumed system 
so imperiously insisted upon by bigot prejudice and tyrant custom, is 
but a Procrustes-bed for prose- fiction. Six tales were the immediate 
result, and on successive evenings they were produced to the charmed 
but critical party. That party has now become the public, the test of 
whose criticism they will as triumphantly stand. 

These specimens of romantic fiction answer the ends for which they 
were written. The principle which should govern such a class of com- 
position ts never lost sight of. There is not, in either of the stories, a 
sentence to spare, neither are we conscious of bareness or deficiency. 
Like many other excellent tales in the language (though we have but 
few ot modern date) the ‘y prove that the linked sweetness of romance 
needs not always to be ‘6 long-drawn out,” and that great moral ob- 
jects, carrying with them the deepest interests, may ‘find full justice 
within a narrow compass. Nobody could wish the opening tale, ‘* The 
Three Vows,” to be more elaborated. The charm of its romance 
would have been lost in crowded detail and ornate description. As it 
is, here is a hint from Boccaccio and Chaucer, in whose pages the ru- 
diments of the affecting moral are to be found, worked out with the 
amplest effect, unfatiguingly, yet entirely, Another chapter would 
have weighed down the beauty of it—brevity is the very soul of its 
philosophy—yet, simply because it admits not of sufficient words in 
the telling to fill a volume, prejudice and fashion would deride and 
neglect it. It has more cleverness, in the very sumpheity of its con- 
struction, than scores of three- volume pretenders ; more beauty and 
tenderness of designs than as many poems; and more lofty truth and 
soundness of heart than a hundred professed cut and dry moralities. 

‘Love cured by love,” which succeeds, is also designed upon a 
settled principle ; but the design runs counter to all prejudices popular 
among modern novel-readers. Love-making here is truly no moon- 
light and rope-ladder affair. There is neither a serenade nor a pocket- 
handkerchief in the whole story. The object of it is to show that the 
tenderest of all the passions is as much under the control of reason 
as its brethren of the heart can be, and ‘that the certain remedy for 
a silly and ignoble love is a wise and noble one.” 

This and the following tale are founded on two of the best of our 
old dramas: in pursuance of a system laid down in one of the critical 
dissertations with which these fictions are interspersed—that there is 
a great advantage in taking subjects from accredited writers, as you 
are certain beforehand that they are at least adapted to the dev elop- 
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ment of character and passion ; and that great writers have continually 
felt this, by repeating one another as respects subjects to a singular 
extent. This, it must be confessed, is reversing the plan which has 
been so long practised in one department of modern literature, where 
novels have been (sans cérémonie, and every thing else save impu- 
dence) turned into plays; and as the drama has obtained so many in- 
different pieces of romance, it is but equitable that romance should 
wrest a few good stories from the drama. 

However this may be, the spirit of the famous Maid's Tragedy, the 
incidents, the characters, the passion, often the very language, are 
here reproduced before us in another form—a wild, gentle, fearful, 
winning story of fidelity and faithlessness. As in reading the prose 
“Tales from Shakspeare,” we grow more familiar with the persons of 
the tragedy; we seem to approach them nearer; and Amintor and 
Aspatia, Melantius and Evadne, in their new strange shapes, yet with 
their old accustomed unfading looks, startle and impress us the more. 

From an old Spanish play we have a Spanish story, full of action, 
vicissitude, mistake, and equivoque ; from Heywood’s “ Hierarchy of 
Angels,” there is a translation from the antique verse into prose, 
suited to a sweet romantic subject, rich in situation and character ; 
and lastly, we have, as successfully told, the ‘* Tale of Pericles,” with 
all its noble and pathetic qualities, tersely and consistently rendered, 
vigorously and delicately embodied. Such evenings at Chatsworth 
are not unworthily associated with its hospitality and magnificence. 





NAPIER’S WILD SPORTS.* 

Many men are wiser and better than they think themselves, and so 
are many books: and this of Colonel EK. Napier is among the latter. 
Jt is something very much better than the limitation of its title might 
lead one to expect. True, the ‘** wild sports” to which it treats us are 
quite enough in amount and in entertainment to justify the title ; but 
the title does not do justice to the book,—which is neither more nor less 
than a set of travelling reminiscences arising out of that most amus- 
ing and exciting of all species of travelling, to which the soldier is sub- 
jected, whether he will or no, when ordered on foreign service. Nor ts 
the work less pleasant and entertaining, but more so, from the fact of 
its not taking a formal and critically constructed shape, but being put 
together as the time or humour of the writer might serve. 

The plan of these sporting and travelling adventures is this :—the 
author rejoices in a study which, unlike the study of ordinary sports- 
men and travellers, presents to his eye memorials from all parts of the 
world—gathered thence by his own sporting prowess, and replete with 
associations and recollections that carry him back (almost bodily, so 
strong and stirring are they) to the scenes and localities to which they 
Were native. His fancy wraps itself for a moment in the rugged bear- 
skin that hangs by the wall, and lo! he is in the thorny jungles of Hin- 
dostan, exploring their trackless wilds in search of that very savage, a 
“monster meeting” with whom ends in the latter leaving his skin to 
deck the walls of an old English manor-hall. In glancing at those 
enormous horns that project over the old oak mantel-piece, presto! he 1s 
following, on his favourite Arabian, ‘ Lamplighter,” over the plains of 





" Wild Sports in Europe, Asia, aud Africa. By Lieut.-Col. E, Napier, &c. 2 
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the Deckan, the stately owner of those noblest of nature’s coiffures,— 
in the pursuit of whom, ravines and water-courses, steeps and valleys, 
rocks and nullahs, grow into level grounds. Again, in grasping yon- 
der tusk of an enormous wild boar, which he himself plucked from its 
fearful dwelling-place, does he not almost feel (as he did in reality 
when he obtained that trophy of his sporting prowess) the hot breath 
of the ‘ ig-noble savage,” as he lay unhorsed beside him, covered with 
his blood and that of his noble steed, who was disabled by a desperate 
wound given in the death-struggle by the expiring monster. 

To change the scene in correspondence with the varied spirit of the 
work—on the opposite wall hangs the small and delicate antlers of 
the Spanish roebuck, and over them the short couteau-de-chasse, the 
broad Calajien (vulgo Castor), and the brilliantly embroidered bottinas, 
calling to mind his exploits in the rugged Sierras and gloomy cork 
woods of Andalusia; just as the maugrabin haick, which forms part 
of the author’s ordinary home costume, as he glances down towards 
it, carries him to ‘* Numidia’s burning sands,” and his ‘‘ experiences” 
among the wild descendants of her sons ; and the spoils of the sylph- 
like gazelle bring back the Desert of Lybia, and the ‘‘ desert ship” 
that bore him safely over them; while the crucifix and rosary that hang 
beside them, lead him at last to the Sacred Mount, where he earns the 
Hadjees honours and privileges. 

Such, and such-like, are the hints on which this pleasant, howbeit, 
somewhat desultory work is written, and those must be more critical 
readers than the eritics themselves, who do not find infinite amuse- 
ment in its infinitely varied, and (we have no doubt whatever) per- 
fectly authentic and unadorned details. It opens with ** The Sports- 
man Afloat,” which gives us the incidents of a voyage from the coast 
of Coromandel to Bordeaux, touching and sporting at the Isle of 
France, the Cape, St. Helena, &c. We are then suddenly transported 
trom the city of Cork (vid Gibraltar) to the Andalusian Forest of the 
same name, in which we are treated to all sorts of runs with the Calpe 
foxhounds, in company with Prince George of Cambridge, who was 
at the period in question in garrison there, and to whom the book ts 
addressed, 

Then follows an excursion to the opposite coast of Africa, in which 
there is little sporting but much amusement; and the first volume 
closes with ‘* A Few Days Sporting in Barbary,” as enjoyed and des- 
cribed by a friend of the author. 

The second volume, which is at least equally pregnant with the first, 
opens at Malta, of which we have many novel and amusing details. 
Thence we have an interesting excursion to Gozo, or Ogygia—the far- 
famed Isle of Calypso—to whose grotto we are introduced, and may 
(if we can) fancy ourselves sitting on the very spots where the wise 
Ulysses whiled away, at the feet of the fascinating goddess, seven 
years, that were perchance not the least wise among his mortal 
hours. 

Finally, we are taken to Egypt and the Holy Land, and told about 
them a vast number of anecdotes and experiences that, although they 
are infinitely too desultory, personal, and unconnected to serve as a 
‘* Handbook” to those scenes, have, en revanche, a life and a reality 
that are worth the best handbook in Mr. Murray’s list—which is say- 
ing a bold word. 
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